THE  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

CSomiiMiieai  in  the  Julf  dumber,  185T. 


CHAFTBR  XXn. 

TV  Heavy  Hand. 

The  operations  of  the  snmmer  and  antnmn 
in  the  Virginia  Colony  were  rimply  defen¬ 
sive.  Lord  Louden  having  arrived  did  not  re¬ 
pair  as  was  expected  to  Virginia,  but  busied 
himself  in  New  Tork,  Philadelphia  and  Albany, 
not  in  repelling  the  common  foe,  but  in  car¬ 
rying  out  measures  which  should  bumble  the 


people  into  submission  to  ministerial  claims. 
The  presence  of  an  army  holding  power  firom 
across  the  water,  and  claiming  precedence  not 
only  over  native  troops,  but  over  the  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  respective  Colonies,  could  not  be 
other  than  repugnant  to  the  people.  Lord 
Louden  was  armed  fully  with  the  prerogatives 
of  a  Viceroy.  He  was  not  only  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  army,  but  superseded  legis¬ 
lative  and  exMutive  authority.  In  view  of 
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tbeae  claims,  whco  he  called  upon  the  officers 
of  the  larger  cities  to  afford  quarters  for  his 
troops,  the  country  was  threatened  with  im¬ 
mediate  insurrection. 

The  utmost  indignation  of  the  people  served 
but  to  exasperate  the  claims  of  the  ihilitary 
leader.  He  declared  to  the  Mayor  of  New 
York,  and  also  to  the  remonstrances  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  that  if  the  troops  were  not  immediate¬ 
ly  housed,  he  would  collect  them  from  every 
station  in  the  country,  and  take  what  they  wanted. 
Quarters  he  would  have,  and  if  they  would  not 
receive  the  few,  he  would  billet  the  whole 
army  upon  them. 

These  causes  for  discontent  are  augmenting 
in  the  country,  and  a  long  accumulating  score 
is  being  tallied  by  the  people,  at  length  to  be 
wiped  out  only  by  blood.  Hereafter  these 
abases  will  be  crystalized  into  one  of  the  most 
heroic  and  glowing  records  ever  penned  by 
human  hand— one  clause  of  which  runs  in  this 
wise ; — 

“  He  has  affected  to  render  the  mUUiry  in¬ 
dependent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  au¬ 
thority.” 

And  again  in  reference  to  this  period  is  enu¬ 
merated  another  grievance 
*'For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed 
troops  among  us.” 

Remonstrance  with  Lord  Louden  was  of 
little  use — protest  was  unavailing. 

The  household  altar  was  no  longer  held  sacred 
and  inviolate  :  a  man’s  house  was  not  his  cas¬ 
tle,  ^ce  b'.  could  be  compelled  to  receive  aliens 
into  its  precincts.  The  homes  of  the  Colonies 
were  soon  desecrated  by  the  presence  of  an 
insolent  and  licentious  soldiery,  who  were  at 
little  pfuns  to  conceal  their  effirontery.  We 
can  well  imagine  the  disorder  which  ensued. 
We  can  well  perceive  how  often  and  how 
cruelly  the  sanctities  of  the  household  would 
bo  violated ;  how  sober  matrons  would  be  met 
with  the  ribald  jeer,  and  delicate  maidens  re¬ 
coil  from  the  rude  gaze  of  men  who  boasted 
themselves  superior  to  the  civil  authorities 
It  was  well  for  us,  as  a  people,  that  Great  Brl 
tan  was  permitted  to  fill  up  her  measure  of 
oppression — that  there  might  exist  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  her  whole  aim 
was  that  of  the  tyrant  Let  us  not  forget  these 
things.  Let  us  not  in  the  smoother  spirit  of 
our  modem  compromise  forget  the  atrocities 
of  tlte  ruler,  and  thus  fail  to  appreciate  the 
virtue,  long  tried,  and  unfuling,  of  the  fathers 
of  the  revolution. 


Thus  at  this  period,  be  it  remembered,  Phila* 
delphia  and  New  York  were  filled  with  Brit¬ 
ish  soldiers,  usurping  the  privileges  and  ame¬ 
nities  of  simple,  quiet  households. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  war  in  the  west,  was 
carried  on  by  the  Provincial  officers,  so  far  only 
as  was  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  fron¬ 
tier,  which  suffered  miserably  as  heretofore, 
from  the  combined  aggressions  of  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Washington  urged  upon  the  new  .commander, 
the  necessity  of  more  effectual  measures  for 
their  protection.  The  Viceroy  was  occupied 
in  taming  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  employ  himself  much  to 
save  their  lives.  It  is  not  unlikely  also,  that 
he  was  willing  to  mortify  a  little  the  gallant 
young  soldier,  whose  name  was  in  everybody’s 
mouth. 

Washington  did  not  abate  his  endeavors  in 
view  of  this  state  of  things.  Lord  Louden 
wasted  the  season,  as  we  have  seen,  doing  lit¬ 
tle  else  than  annoy  and  outrage  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  make  preparations  for  a  campaign 
against  the  Canadas  the  ensuing  year,  leaving 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  to  de¬ 
fend  their  own  frontiers  in  the  best  way  they 
could.  He  was  not  to  be  induced  to  undertake 
the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne,  a  measure  so 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  country,  and 
which  Washington  urged  upon  him.  It  may 
be  the  former  ill-omened  attempts  created  a 
repugnance  which  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
surmount.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Washington 
was  left  almost  entirely  to  his  own  resources. 
He  established  bis  head-quarters  at  Winches¬ 
ter,  where  he  employed  himself  In  collecting 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  training  his  raw 
recruits,  and  making  occadonal  saiUes  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  inhabitants  from  threatened  attacks. 
The  position  was  fraught  with  toil  and  hazard, 
but  productive  of  no  show  of  military  glory. 
A  post  of  use  and  duty,  the  highest  and  no¬ 
blest  to  the  observant  eye,  but  little  attractive 
to  the  superficial  one. 

A  road  was  opened  from  Fort  Cumberland 
to  Winchester,  at  great  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor,  for  the  better  transport  of  men  and 
military  stores,  in  reference  to  which  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  a  letter  to  Gov.  Dinwiddle,  says, 
quaintly  enough,  “  There  is  not  the  least  fear 
that  the  men  will  be  corrupted  through  idle¬ 
ness.”  A  strong  military  station  was  inau¬ 
gurated  at  Winchester  by  Washington,  which 
he  called  Fort  Louden. 
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pole,”  and  the  eraekling  of  a  braneh  gmre 
ebrewd  euspicioa  of  the  presence  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  or  at  best  of  the  cronching  catamonni 
Wolves  and  foxes  were  trapped  in  the  “  poul¬ 
try  yard,”  and  bears  larked  about  the  “  wood- 
pile.” 

The  people  of  this  province  were  simple  and 
pious.  When  the  Sabbath  opened  it  was  not 
unusual  for  them  to  ride  weekly  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  to  listen  to  the  word  of  God,  dispensed 
by  men  who  were  very  Boanerges  in  their  hold¬ 
ing  forth,  and  whose  wrestlings  in  prayer 
were  akin  to  those  of  Israel  of  old.  On  these 
occasions  the  women  were  mounted  on  pillions 
behind  their  husbands  and  brothers,  while 
amongst  the  families  of  wealth  and  position, 
brocades  "  to  stand  alone,”  velvets  and  raf¬ 
fles,  and  powdered  and  cushioned  head-gear 
were  not  wanting.  We  speak  of  these  things 
to  show  that  the  people  were  not  either  rude 
or  uncultivated  a  hundred  years  aga 

One  curious  feature  must  not  be  omitted. 
Every  full-grown  man  or  youth  managed  his 
horse  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  upheld 


The  Pennsylvanians  at  this  time  afforded  no 
aid  to  the  common  cause,  and  Virginia  was 
left  to  her  own  defence.  The  Indians,  em¬ 
boldened  by  their  apparent  impunity  of  as¬ 
sault,  came  down  in  flying  parties,  and  even 
attacked  the  Americans  at  their  head-quarters, 
at  Winchester,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vicinity  were  in  hourly  dread  of  the  fire  and 
the  tomahawk. 

We  have  heard  many  local  traditions  of  the 
predatory  warfare  carried  on  in  all  the  colo¬ 
nies  at  this  period.  In  the  province  of  Maine, 
with  a  scattered  population,  an  immense  fron¬ 
tier  wilderness,  threaded  by  Indians,  audopen 
to  the  French  through  the  Acadians,  (now 
Nova  Scotia),  the  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  go  armed  to  the  teeth.  The  meh  worked 
in  the  fields  while  the  women  stood  guard, 
armed  with  deadly  weapons ;  and  many  a  no¬ 
ble  wife  has  with  her  own  hand  shot  to  the 
earth  the  foe  who  would  have  taken  the  life 
of  her  husband.  At  her  home  the  girls  and 
boys  were  put  to  sharp  and  continuous  obser¬ 
vation,  for  the  old  woods  overhung  the  ridge¬ 
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tiie  nerer-f^ing  gun,  which,  upon  entering 
the  place  of  worship,  was  duly  deposited  in 
pne  corner  of  the  pew.  The  people  grew  up 
in  the  midst  of  arms,  and  in  the  face  of  peril. 
On  one  occasion,  while  they  were  listening  to 
the  “  powerful  holding  forth  ”  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Deane,  in  the  town  of  North  Yarmouth,  Maine, 
the  silence  and  sanctity  of  the  occasion  were 
disturbed  by  the  steady  trot  of  hoofs  growing 
momentarily  nearer.  Every  man  seized  his 
gun  and  rushed  out  of  the  little  church,  leav¬ 
ing  the  women  and  the  children  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  good  pastor. 

The  hoofs  flew  with  the  speed  of  the  wind, 
and  in  full  pursuit  rushed  the  pious  elders  of 
the  congregation,  followed  by  the  excited  and 
no  less  eager  youngsters.  Great  was  the  com¬ 
motion,  unheard  of  on  the  Lord’s  day,  awa¬ 
kened  by  this  staid  orderly  people.  But  their 
blood  was  up.  There  was  neither  Frenchman 
nor  Indian,  nor  mounted  foe  of  any  kind,  but 
a  stately  stag,  on  bis  way  to  the  northern 
lakes,  had  incautiously  become  entangled 
amougst  the  “  clearings,”  and  thus  diverted 
to  unwonted  purposes  the  seventh  day  exerci- 
sea  The  congregation  followed  in  full  pursuit, 
till  in  passing  a  gorge  jenown  os  “Blanchard’s 
nollow”  he  fell,  literally  riddled  with  balls. 
Whether  these  Nimrods,  beguiled  from  their 
proprieties,  betook  themselves  again  to  the 
sermon,  tradition  aflbrds  no  information,  but 
we  apprehend  there  must  have  been  sharp 
shooting  in  that  day. 

tio  imminent  was  the  danger  l^  orn  Indians 
at  this  time  in  all  the  colonies,  that  every 
household  carried  on  a  sort  of  predatory  war¬ 
fare  with  them,  shooting  them  down  and  de¬ 
stroying  their  villages  without  hindraucc.  So 
enormous  had  become  their  savage  cruelty, 
that  the  Legislators  of  the  different  Provinces 
felt  themselves  justified  in  ranking  them  with 
wild  deadly  beasts,  and  a  bounty  was  offered 
for  Indian  scalps,  ranging  from  ten  up  to  even 
six  hundred  pounda  It  must  have  been  n 
new  and  ill- featured  aspect  of  war  which  taught 
God-fearing  men  the  savage  art  of  the  Indian 
scalp-knife. 

In  Virginia  bad  been  raised  a  military  corps, 
headed  by  Peyton  Randolph,  who  styled  them¬ 
selves  “  Gentlemen  Associators.”  These  vol¬ 
unteered  to  scour  the  country,  and  drive  the 
marauders  back  to  the  wuoda  The  corps  con- 
usted  of  well-mounted  horsemen  of  good  fam¬ 
ily  and  unquestioned  bravery,  but  as  they  took 
tbs  field  late,  and  were  punctilions  in  dress 


and  movements,  they  disbanded  without  hav¬ 
ing  achieved  any  thing.  Such  men  as  Captain 
Jack,  Christopher  Gist,  and  the  drilled  back¬ 
woodsmen  of  Virginia,  headed  by  the  indefat¬ 
igable  Washington,  were  the  only  reliable  de¬ 
fence  of  the  people. 

But  one  action  of  moment  signalized  the 
year— although  Indian  atrocities  were  of  every 
day  occurrence.  The  Blue  Ridge  had  now  be¬ 
come  the  frontier  of  Virginia,  while  the  French 
and  Indians  thronged  the  woods  in  great  num¬ 
bers  from  Fort  Cumberland  to  Fort  Du  Quesne. 
Washington,  by  means  of  his  scouts,  was  well 
assured  of  their  numbers  as  well  as  proximity, 
and  declared  that  “  the  roads  and  woods  were 
us  well  beaten  up  by  them  as  by  the  army  of 
General  Brnddock  the  year  before.” 

.  In  this  emergency,  Captain  John  Armstrong, 
of  Pennsylvania,  collected  a  force  of  nearly 
three  hundred  men,  determining  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  one  of  their  strongholds  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  Fort  Du  Quesne.  The 
place  was  known  as  Kittaning,  and  was  com¬ 
manded  by  the  old  tridtorSbinghisand  Captain 
Jacobs,  a  bold,  boasting  Indian  chief,  with  his 
son,  a  youth  who  stood  seven  feet  in  bis  moc¬ 
casins. 

Captain  Armstrong,  after  a  long  perilous 
march  over  the  mountains  early  in  October, 
struck  the  Allegany  river  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  one  of  those  clear  autum¬ 
nal  nights,  when  the  full  moon,  known  as  the 
“  hunter’s  moon,”  flooded  the  lovely  landscape 
with  light,  which  is  little  less  than  a  softened 
radiance  of  the  day.  Like  that  second  youth 
which  comes  to  the  mature  man  who  has 
climbed  the  steep  of  life  to  perfect  manhood, 
the  Indian  summer  cheated  the  fancy  into  a 
semblance  of  returning  life  and  bloom.  The 
golden  rod  stood  in  rich  effulgence  in  the  sun¬ 
ny  glades,  the  wild  geranium  opened  its  deli¬ 
cate  bloom,  and  the  aster  lifted  its  starry  eyes 
heavenward.  The  old  woods  were  redolent  of 
sassafras  and  wintergrecn,  with  the  hoarded 
uroma.s  of  a  thousand  nameless  shrubs,  content 

*  •  •  “to  bloom  unseen, 

And  waste  their  sweetess  on  the  desert  air.” 

The  far  off  hills,  the  slopes  to  the  valleys 
everywhere,  seemed  as  if  some  magician  had 
draped  them  in  hues  which  “  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory”  could  never  command.  Purple  and 
crimson,  gold  and  amethyst,  ruby  and  chalcy- 
dony,  agate  and  opal,  all  glowed  in  one  gor¬ 
geous,  magnificent  display  far  as  the  eye  could 


firing  SR  they  went  and  exhibiting  the  meet 
consummate  bravery. 

The  dry  trees  were  fired  and  the  houses  of  the 
savages  were  soon  enveloped  in  flames.  That 
of  the  sturdy  Jacobe,  was  built  of  logs,  with 
port-holes,  through  which  was  kept  up  a  steady 
firing.  Then  as  the  flames  spread,  was  heard 
for  a  moment  the  piteous  wail  of  women  and 
children,  as  quickly  smothered  by  the  clear 
voices  of  the  warriors.  At  length  the  walls 


were  one  sheet  of  flame,  through  which  rudi- 
ed  the  chiefs  only  to  meet  the  deadly  shot. 
Captain  Jacobs  and  his  gigantic  son  came 
forth  singing  their  death-song,  and  perished 
by  the  first  volley. .  As  one  after  the  other, 
the  cabins  became  enveloped  in  smoke  and 
flame,  loud  explosions  of  loaded  muskets,  and 
kegs  of  powder,  showed  that  the  enemy  were 
well  prepared  for  defence.  When  the  sun 
came  up  royally  to  look  upon  the  soeoe, 


reach.  Itis,  darting  from  Olympian  heights, 
and  threading  the  landscape  with  the  fitful 
hues  of  the  kaleidescopc,  presented  no  image 
adequate  to  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  the 
American  woods  in  autumn  time. 

The  little  army.are  led  to  their  point  of  des¬ 
tination  by  the  sounds  of  savage  revelry.  Their 
parties  have  been  out  upon  a  successful  foray, 
and  they  now  dance  the  scalp  dance  around  a 
blazing  fire,  under  the  silver  light  of  a  full 
moon.  At  a  little  distance  are  the  village 
lights,  where  in  their  wigwams  of  bark,  the 
women  prepare  the  feast  for  the  warriors. 


The  brave  little  band  hide  themselves,  and 
watch  the  orgies,  till  weary  with  their  sport, 
the  Indians  lie  down  to  sleep  around  the  de¬ 
caying  fire,  and  the  women  retire  to  their 
wigwams.  When  all  was  still,  Armstrong  in 
silence  rouses  his  men,  just  as  a  red  glare  in  the 
east  showed  that  day  was  approaching.  Soft¬ 
ly  they  narrowed  their  circle  that  not  a  single 
savage  should  escape,  and  then  with  loud 
shouts,  poured  in  upon  them  volley  after  vol¬ 
ley  of  the  murderous  hail  The  Indians 
fought  with  desperation,  but  taken  in  their 
own  game,  retreated  towards  their  wigwams. 
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Kittaning  waa  a  heap  of  mouldering  mins, 
ghastly  with  the  dead  and  dying.  It  was  to 
be  no  more  a  terror  to  the  people  of  the  fron-' 
tier. 

In  this  expedition  Dr.  Hugh  Mercer,  who 
accompanied  Washington  to  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
volunteered  as  the  commander  of  a  company. 
The  experience  of  Captain  Mercer  affords  tes¬ 
timony  to  our  belief,  that  where  a 'man  or  wo¬ 
man  is  found  worthy  of  a  destiny,  they  will 
be  preserved  to  its  accomplishment.  At  the 
battle  of  Monongahela,  he  had  been  severely 
wounded,  aud  in  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  dis- 
comfitted  army  with  the  dying  Braddock.  had 
been  left  for  dead  upon  the  field.  From  the 
stupor  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was 
aroused  by  the  shrieks  and  yells  of  the  sava¬ 
ges.  He  was  able  with  much  efibrt  to  crawl 
to  some  distance  and  hide  himself  behind  a 
tree,  whose  low  branches  surrounded  by  under¬ 
brush  screened  him  from  observation. 

From  this  concealment  he  witncs.sed  cruel¬ 
ties,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  rememlicr  this 
October  morning  at  Kittenning.  He  saw  the 
most  terrible  butcheries  practiced  upon  his 
wounded  companions.  The  French  were  pow¬ 
erless  to  prevent  scalps  from  being  torn  from 
living  palpitating  brains,  and  the  slow  fire  and 
tomahawk  completed  the  work  which  the  bul¬ 
let  had  failed  to  perform.  In  the  midst  of  all, 
the  savages  stripped  the  soldiers  of  their  gay 
uniforms,  and  danced  and  careered  around  the 
naked  and  dying  in  the  garments  which  had 
been  their  own. 

As  the  night  came  on,  Captain  Mercer 
crawled  away  into  the  woods,  and  dressed  his 
wounds  as  best  he  could — they  must  have  been 
taken  “  face  to  the  foe,”  as  is  evident  from  this 
circumstance.  He  sufifered  incredible  hard¬ 
ships  from  the  pain  of  his  wounds,  from  hun¬ 
ger  and  fatigue — bnt  he  bwe  up  as  a  brave 
man  will,  supplying  his  necessities  by  the  many 
resources  which  never  desert  an  energetic  will. 
By  following  the  stars,  he  at  length  reached 
Fort  Cumberland,  so  worn  and  wasted  that  he 
could  hardly  be  recognized. 

The  brave  Captain  Hugh  Mercer  is  not  a 
man  to  be  intimidated  by  trifles.  He  is  now 
scarcely  more  than  twenty  miles  from  his  old 
battle  field— wounded  once  more,  and  again 
by  the  exigencies  of  battle  he  is  left  alone  to 
die.  Bnt  there  is  pluck  and  pith  in  the  man. 
He  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  He  goes  over 
the  same  ground  once  again,  dragging  along 
Ids  wounded  limbs,  and  subdsting  after  the  old 


method— and  in  the  process  of  time  he  comes 
again  into  camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  no  less  a 
scare-crow  now  than  little  more  than  a  year 
before.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  he  has  a  work 
to  do  in  the  world,  and  the  country  will  have 
need  of  him. 

CHAPTER  XXni. 

Catl  Down  but  not  DithtarUned. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Washington  had,  as  we 
have  before  said,  built  a  strong  fort  at  Win¬ 
chester,  which  he  named  in  honor  of  the  new 
Commander,  Fort  Louden,  but  the  severe  la¬ 
bor  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  and  the 
anxieties  of  his  situation,  having  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  frontier  to  protect  with  a  force 
of  only  about  seven  hundred  men,  was  making 
sad  havoc  upon  his  young,  vigorous  fhime. 
A  severe  fever  set  in,  which  eventnally  took 
such  deep  hold,  that  he  was  compelled  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  borne  to  the  friendly  retreat  of 
Mount  Vernon.  Here,  for  more  than  four 
months,  he  tossed  with  fever,  reduced  to  the 
precincts  of  the  grave. 

Persons  unfamiliar  with  the  letters  of  Wash- 
ing^n  to  the  the  House  of  Burgesses,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  to  his  compatriots  in  arms,  would 
find  it  difficult  to  appreciate  the  hard  disci¬ 
pline  of  mind,  heart  and  body,  to  which  he 
was  subjected  daring  those  dark  days  of  the 
French  war.  It  has  been  too  much  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  our  day,  a  servile  reflex  of  the  English 
mode,  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  half  clad  and 
poorly  fed  soldiery  of  the  army  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Miserable  as  were  their  appointments 
at  that  period,  they  were  even  worse  at  the  time 
of  which  wc  are  q>eaking.  The  over-worn 
soldier  found  a  sympathetic  Mend  and  advo¬ 
cate  in  Washington.  He  was  no  “  Gentleman 
Associate,”  to  see  only  the  ontside  of  affairs, 
and  to  scour  the  country  in  elegant  accoutre¬ 
ments  in  summer  weather,  and  lie  at  ease 
when  the  frost  and  snows  were  at  hand.  On 
the  contrary,  the  labors  and  privations  of  the 
early  Apostles,  when  they  laid  the  foundations 
of  Christianity,  were  scarcely  more  terrible 
than  the  toil  and  sufferings  of  these  early  mar¬ 
tyrs  to  freedom.  In  view  of  this,  Washington 
wrote  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses : 

“  They  (the  soldiers)  have  nothing  in  view 
but  the  most  gloomy  prospects,  and  no  en¬ 
couragement  to  be  bold  and  active ;  for  as 
soon  as  they  become  unfit  for  service  by  their 
wounds,  they  may  be  discharged,  and  tunud 
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upon  an  unchttrUabU  world,  to  beg,  steal,  or  starve. 
In  short,  they  have  a  true  sense  of  all  that  can 
happen,  and  do  not  think  slightly  of  the  fa¬ 
tigues  they  encounter,  in  scouring  these  moun¬ 
tains  with  their  provisions  on  their  backs ;  ly¬ 
ing  out  and  watching  for  the  enemy,  with  no 
other  covering  to  shelter  them  from  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather,  than  the  trees  and 
rocks.” 

This  is  a  touching  feature,  sketched  by  a 
manly  hand.  In  contrast  with  the  ill  sustain¬ 
ed  provincial  army,  was  a  regular,  well  disci¬ 
plined,  and  thoroughly  provided  one,  who, 
without  sympathy  for  the  people,  flaunted 
their  gay  regimentals,  to  the  beat  of  martial 
music,  and  the  inspiriting  hopes  of  wealth  and 
promotion.  The  oppressed  Provincial  in  his 
tattered  garments,  fighting  for  his  hearth  and 
altar  fires,  bearing  his  shattered  musket,  and 
flag  pierced  by  a  thousand  balls,  was  not  an 
exhilarating  or  ennobling  sight  to  the  arro¬ 
gant  British  Commander ;  but  to  the  eye  of  a 
Washington,  alive  to  all  the  privations,  fa¬ 
tigues  aud  sufferings  of  the  manly  heart  that 
beat  beneath,  it  wore  a  touching  and  signifi¬ 
cant  aspect  We  must  follow  this  young  man 
Washington  with  a  keen,  penetrating  glance 
through  all  these  years,  if  we  wold  fully  real¬ 
ise  the  depth  of  his  patriotism,  the  purity  and 
magnanimity  of  his  character.  The  corres¬ 
pondence  of  Washington  with  Governor  Din- 
widdie,  is  remarkable  for  manliness  and  can¬ 
dor,  coupled  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  duty  he 
owed  his  country,  while  that  of  the  latter  is 
rife  with  the  mean  spirit  of  the  partisan,  and 
the  pettiness  of  envy  and  cavilling.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  the  young  officer  retains  his  position  from 
a  high  sense  of  duty,  in  spite  of  the  indigni¬ 
ties  which  a  weak  official  heaps  upon  him.  He 
replies  to  the  fault-finding  Governor  with  man¬ 
liness  and  discretion,  which  places  him  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  blame  or  suspicion.  It  was 
about  the  time  of  Washington’s  severe  illness, 
that  the  Governor,  who  had  become  distaste¬ 
ful  to  the  people  because  of  his  incompetency 
and  selfism,  sailed  for  Europe,  and  thus  was 
the  Colony  rid  of  a  very  troublesome  incum- 

in  February,  the  month  that  found  Washing¬ 
ton  twenty-six  years  of  age,  his  anxiety  to  be 
at  his  poet,  induced  him  to  attempt  a  journey 
to  Williamsburg  and  thence  to  Winchester,  but 
such  was  the  state  of  his  health  that  a  few 
hours  of  travel  brought  on  violent  pain  and 
fever  and  he  was  carried  back  to  his  sick  bed. 


Early  in  March,  he  writes  a  friend :  “  My  con¬ 
stitution  is  much  impaired,  and  nothing  can 
retrieve  it  but  the  greatest  care  and  the  most 
circumspect  course  of  life.  This  being  the 
case,  as  I  have  now  no  prospect  left  of  prefer¬ 
ment  in  the  military  way,  and  despair  of  render¬ 
ing  that  immediate  service  which  my  country  may 
reqmre  from  the  person  commanding  its  troops,  I 
have  thoughts  of  quitting  my  command,  leav¬ 
ing  my  post  to  be  filled  by  some  other  person 
more  capable  of  the  task,  and  who  may  per¬ 
haps,  have  his  endeavors  crowned  with  bet¬ 
ter  success  than  mine  have  been.” 

This  intention  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry 
into  effect,  as  the  Declaration  of  War  between 
England  and  France  demanded  the  utmost  vig¬ 
ilance  of  the  Colonies  to  repel  the  enemy  from 
their  frontiers,  and  a  man  of  so  much  experi¬ 
ence  and  enthusiasm  as  Washington,  could  by 
no  means  be  dispensed  with.  Coldly  os  be 
was  treated  by  Lord  London,  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  the  people  of  Virginia  were 
more  than  a  counterbalance  for  any  pain  he 
be  might  have  felt  upon  that  ground.  We 
find  him  at  Fort  Louden,  (Winchester)  early 
in  April,  providing  for  the  opening  campaign 
with  his  usual  assiduity.  The  Virginia  Mili¬ 
tia  suffered  much  for  lack  of  suitable  clothing* 
a  privation  which  had  lasted  for  many  years, 
and  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  remedy. 
In  this  emergency,  Washington  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  clothing  his  men  in  a  sort  of  hunt¬ 
er’s  dress,  consisting  of  a  shirt  and  blanket, 
strapped  around  the  waist  This  costume 
proved  not  only  comfortable  but  acceptable 
to  the  men,  and  must  certainly  have  present¬ 
ed  a  somewhat  picturesque  appearance. 

At  this  period,  Washington  still  with  the 
army  to  the  total  neglect  of  his  private  person¬ 
al  aflhirs,  was  elected  I7  a  large  minority, 
member  of  the  house  of  Burgesses.  He  however 
remained  in  camp,  and  used  his  utmost  en¬ 
deavors  to  open  the  eyes  of  General  Forbes, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Western  army,  to  the  necessity  of  prompt 
and  efficient  measures.  He  strongly  opposed 
the  design  of  the  former  to  build  a  new  road 
to  Fort  Duquesne,  both  on  account  of  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season  and  the  difficulties  to  be  en¬ 
countered.  He  believed  the  old  one  cut  by 
Gen.  Braddock,  not  only  more  direct,  Jmt 
preferable,  on  the  ground  of  the  saving  of 
time  and  expense.  His  remonstrances  were 
unheeded,  and  a  new  road  cut  at  great  expen¬ 
diture  of  time  and  money  was  the  result  In 
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In  extenuation  of  the  many  mistakes  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Forbes,  we  should  remark  that  he  was  ill 
in  health  through  the  whole  campaign,  and 
three  weeks  after  the  final  taking  of  Fort  Du 
Quesoe,  expired  In  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  1758,  Lord 
Louden,  who  had  given  so  much  promise,  and 
who  clothed  with  almost  royal  powers,  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  win  laurels  in  America,  had  return¬ 


ed  home,  and  was  superseded  in  command  W 
General  Abercrombie.  ^ 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  these  English  gen¬ 
erals,  thoroughly  trained  as  they  were,  might 
have  covered  the  British  arms  with  glory  in 
any  other  field  of  warfare;  but  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  soil,  they  were  doomed  to  little  else  than 
defeat.  The  hardest  fighting,  and  the  best 
military  achievements  were  performed  by  that 
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one  of  the  letters  of  Washington  to  the  Com¬ 
mander,  he  gravely  states  along  with  other 
Items  of  duty  done,  “Your  chimney  at  this 
place,  (Armstrong’s  camp,)  is  finished.  I  shall 
take  care  to  put  up  one  at  the  next  post.” 

We  can  hardly  forbear  a  smile  at  the  pic¬ 
ture  here  presented  of  the  brave  young  Vir¬ 
ginian,  '  thus  engaged  in  superintending  the 
erection  of  a  chimney,  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  (at  whose  express  order  it  was  done,) 
might  not  fail  of  a  good  dinner  on  his  way  to 
the  battle  field. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  old  Fort 


Du  Quesne  which  had  sd  long  been  a  bone  of 
contention  between  the  two  nations,  now 
weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  forces  for  the 
army  in  Canada,  was  abandoned  by  the  French 
at  the  approach  of  the  English,  they  having 
first  destroyed  their  arms  and  set  fire  to  the 
citadel.  Possession  was  taken  immediately  by 
the  Provincial  troops,  and  two  hundred  men, 
worn  with  fatigue  and  sickness,  and  destitute  of 
provisions  and  clothing,  were  placed  as  a  for¬ 
lorn  hope  to  defend  the  passes  to  the  Ohio 
Valley.  The  name  of  the  fort  was  now  altered 
from  Du  Quesne  to  that  of  Pitt. 
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band  of  yonthfal  heroes,  who  in  this  French 
war,  won  their  first  bays,  which  they  were  to 
wear  so  nobly  in  the  war  of  our  Independence. 

While  General  Forbes  was  constructing  as 
we  have  seen,  a  new  road  to  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
and  George  Washington  was  for  the  third 
time  at  the  head  of  his  brave  Virginia  regi¬ 
ment,  making  his  way  to  this  long-disputed 
point,  the  war  at  the  north  and  east,  was  also 
vigorously  prosecuted.  The  plan  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  embraced  three  points  of  attack.  We 
have  already  given  the  successflil  termination 
of  the  one  at  the  west,  and  shall  now  proceed 
to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  other  two,  whose 
operations  were  carried  on  umultaneously 
with  the  one  now  given. 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  tardy  Lord 
Louden,  of  whom  it  was  said  he  was  like  the 
picture  of  St.  George  in  the  sign  boards,  who 
is  always  mounted,  but  never  goes  forward, 
had  been  recalled  by  the  energetic  Pitt,  and 
the  command  given  to  General  Abercrombie, 
who  is  a  man  not  much  superior  to  his  prede¬ 
cessor. 

Early  in  July,  this  general  with  about  six¬ 
teen  thousand  men  was  encamped  upon  the 
beautiful  Lake  George;  these  troops  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  fiower  of  the  British  army  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  recruits.  Stark  of  Bennington,  Putnam 
the  lion  hearted,  arc  with  him,  and  others 
whose  names  will  be  remembered  in  time. 
.Second  in  command,  is  the  youthful  Lord 
Howe,  the  idol  of  the  soldiery,  and  a  man  of 
so  many  and  varied  accomplishments,  and  of 
such  fine  personal  qualities  that  he  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  all  who  came  within  the  charmed 
sphere  of  his  infiuence.  • 

The  gallant  Putnam  was  sent  out  with  a 
recruiting  party  to  reconnoitre  the  ground, 
being  familiar  with  the  location,  having  the 
year  before  been  engaged  in  the  battle  in 
which  the  French  commandant  Dieskou  had 
fallen.  In  accordance  with  his  report,  Aber¬ 
crombie  resolved  upon  attacking  the  enemy 
at  Ticonderoga.  This  was  a  strongs  and  im¬ 
portant  position,  which  commanded  both 
lakes,  Champliun  and  St.  George,  and  was  in 
effect  the  key  to  the  whole  northern  section  of 
New  York,  afibrding  also  ea.sy  access  to  the 
Canadas,  through  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
The  contending  parties  were  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  this  fort. 

The  entire  army  embarked  upon  Lake 
George  on  the  5th  of  July,  in  whale  boats  and 
batteanx,  tha  artillery  being  carried  npon 
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rafts.  The  beautiful  lake  echoed  with  the 
stirring  notes  of  the  drum  and  bugle,  while 
flags  and  pennons  waved  gaily  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  breeze.  Proceeding  up  the  lake,  they 
rested  a  few  hours  at  what  is  called  Sab¬ 
bath-day  Point,  and  it  was  here  that  the  ele¬ 
gant  and  enthusiastic  Lord  Howe,  the  friend 
of  the  “  Great  Commoner,”  resting  npon  a 
bear-skin,  and  clad  in  the  simplest  garments 
compatible  with  his  rank,  summoned  to  his 
side  the  noble  Stark,  and  questioned  him  as 
to  the  position  and  defences  of  the  place  they 
were  about  to  attack.  It  is  a  simple  picture, 
and  the  more  touching  as  the  youthful  hero  is 
already  on  the  verge  of  the  eternal  world,  and 
the  bright  blood  of  his  manly  boeom  is  soon  to 
water  the  grave  of  the  soldier. 

Soon  after  midnight  the  army  once  more 
embarked  and  made  its  way  to  the  stream  by 
which  Lake  George  empties  its  waters  in¬ 
to  Lake  Champlain.  Ticonderoga  so  called 
by  the  Iroquois,  from  a  word  signifying  tound- 
ing  tcaiert,  (in  allusion  to  the  falls,  and  by  the 
French  Carillon,)  stood  upon  a  promontory 
facing  Lake  Champlidn,  to  the  east,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  on  two  sides  by  a  bay  into  which  it 
projects.  Its  elevation,  as  well  as  security  by 
the  surrounding  waters,  and  deep  marshes 
at  the  north,  gave  it  great  advantages  in  a  mU- 
itary  point  of  view. 

The  British  commander  was  well  informed 
of  the  state  of  the  garrison  which  wa.s  in  need 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  at  that  period 
so  constantly  hod  the  Canadians  been  engaged 
in  war  for  successive  seasons  that  their  har¬ 
vests  were  utterly  neglected,  and  the  people 
were  suffering  all  the  sorrows  of  famine.  The 
garrison,  however,  was  daily  in  expectation  of 
a  reinforcement,  which  circumstance  accele¬ 
rated  the  otherwise  tardy  movements  of  Aber¬ 
crombie. 

After  leaving  Sabbath-day  Point,  the  flotilla 
moved  across  the  lake  in'  the  utmost  silence. 
No  sound  of  music  awoke  the  solitary  echoes, 
and  the  muffled  oars  of  the  boatmen  started 
only  the  wild  duck  from  her  nest,  or  sent  the 
loon  screaming  to  the  wilderness. 

■When  the  bright  sun  of  the  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing  smiled  upon  the  earth,  the  first  sight  that 
greeted  the  vigilant  sentinel,  was  the  glitter¬ 
ing  arms  of  the  approaching  foe  as  they  doubled 
a  point  of  land  and  debarked  from  their  boats. 
Montcalm  had  but  four  thousand  men  in  the 
fortress,  -while  the  English  and  Provincials 
who  approached  wero  sixteon  thonaand  strong. 
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Yoang  Howe,  with  hie  chivalric  bravery  was  a 
host  in  himself,  and  the  gallant  rangers  of 
New  England  were  never  known  to  turn  back 
to  the  foe.  Dressed  in  the  simple  garb  of  the 
woodman,  with  firelock  and  hatchet,  a  strap 
over  the  shoulder  holding  a  powder  horn  under 
the  right  arm ;  a  leather  pouch  at  the  waist, 
filled  with  bullets,  completed  a  costume  in 
which  all  snperfiuities  were  dispensed  with. 


April, 

Rogers  and  Stark  and  Putnam  were  there,  and 
brave  deeds  must  be  done. 

The  army  advancing  in  three  columns,  the 
Provincial  troops  forming  the  two  wings,  came 
suddenly  upon  an  advance  bettallion  of  the 
enemy,  which  had  been  recalled  by  Montcalm, 
but  had  lost  their  way  in  the  dense  forest 
Worn  with  fatigue  as  they  were,  they  fought 
bravely,  but  were  soon  overpowered  by  supe- 
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rior  force.  Lord  Howe,  rushing  forward  at  to  the  place  of  landing,  and  sent  oat  a  detach- 
tbe  head  of  his  men,  fell  at  the  first  fire,  and  ment  of  the  New  York  troops  to  take  posses- 

ezpired  before  he  could  secure  the  result  of  sion  of  some  saw  mills  which  the  enemy  had 

the  battle.  But  to  die  is  not  loss  to  the  sol-  abandoned.  When  this  was  safely  done,  he 

dier  of  duty,  and  Lord  Howe  lives,  and  will  esconced  himself  within  the  walls,  and  re- 

long  live  in  the  memory  of  generous  minds  as  niained  there  while  his  orders  were  obeyed, 

a  model  of  manly  grace,  and  soldierly  accom-  out  of  harm’s  way.  These  saw  mills  were 

plishments.  The  death  of  their  leader  exas-  about  two  miles  from  the  Fort, 

perated  the  troops  into  prodigies  of  valor—  In  the  meanwhile,  the  indefatigable  Mont- 
they  rushed  on,  regardless  of  all  caution,  de-  calm,  as  brave  as  he  was  able  and  skillful,  bad 
terpiined  to  avenge  his  fall.  The  enemy  were  called  in  all  his  forces,  and  prepared  himself 

routed  with  great  loss,  and  five  officers,  with  for  a  siege.  To  the  existing  defences  he  had 

a  hundred  and  fifty  privates,  taken  prisoners,  add.  d  a  barrier  suggested  by  the  primitive 

The  next  day  Abercrombie,  with  a  Ration  methods  o,  .Favage  warfare.  An  albatis,  or 

that  may  be  better  termed  cowardice,  fell  back  felled  trees,  was  raised  in  front  of  breastworks 
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eight  feet  high,  preeenting  a  fornUdable  acraen, 
with  the  pointed  and  repelling  “huts”  to  the 
foe.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  more  discerning 
officers  warned  the  infatuated  commander  of 
the  strength  of  the  works;  his  incredulity 
prevailed,  and  he  ordered  an  immediate  attack 
without  waiting  the  arrival  of  artillery. 

A  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  The  men 
fought  with  desperation,  advancing  upon  this 
rampart  of  pikes  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  striv¬ 
ing  to  penetrate  it  with  their  weapons  under 
the  steady  and  deadly  fire  of  the  foe.  Officers 
endeavored  to  cut  their  way  sword  in  hand, 
and  some  were  even  able  to  mount  the  parapet 


only  to  fall  back  with  mortal  wounds.  Again 
and  again  the  assault  was  made  only  to  leave 
brave  men  dead  and  dying  amid  the  pointed 
limbs  of  the  defence.  All  this  time,  it  is  said 
Sir  William  Johnson,  and  five  hundred  war¬ 
riors,  who  had  arrived  upon  the  ground  the 
night  before,  stood  by  in  utter  silence,  taking 
no  part  in  the  contest,  not  conceiving  it  an  oc¬ 
casion  where  their  services  were  required. 

The  battle  lasted  four  hours,  when  Aber¬ 
crombie,  who  had  watched  the  carnage  from  a 
loop  hole  at  the  saw  mills,  ordered  a  retreat, 
leaving  nearly  two  thousand  dead  upon  the 
field.  ' 
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Abercrombie  had  it  still  in  his  power  to  re-  —he  had  all  the  appliances  of  a  well-appointed 
trieve  these  disasters.  His  force  was  more  army,  with  arms,  cannon  and  ammunition,  to 
than  four  times  greater  than  that  of  Montcalm  carry  the  place  by  siege— but,  imbecile  and 
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disheartened,  he  abandoned  the  field,  returned 
to  the  landing,  and  thence  re-embarked  his 
troopM  upon  the  Lake.  We  apprehend  there 
was  little  stomach  for  music  amongst  the  re¬ 
turning  troops,  with  their  wounded  compan¬ 
ions  dying  beneath  their  dishonored  banners. 

The  only  really  successful  operations  in  this 
region  were  performed  by  the  colonial  troops. 
Colonel  Bradstreet,  who  commanded  the  New 
York  regiment,  marched  soon  after  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  at  Ticonderoga  to  attack  the  French 
at  Frontenac,  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Onta¬ 
rio,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence. 
This  Fort  was  the  centre  of  the  Indian  trade, 
and  the  magazine  for  the  supply  of  the  more 
Southern  stations.  Fort  Duquesne,  and  others 
communicating  with  the  mouth  of  the  Missis-' 
sippi,  being  indeed  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  French  hands. 

By  hurried  marches,  Bradstreet  pushed  his 
way  along  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  follow¬ 
ing  the  Oneida,  when  he  was  reinforced  by  a 
band  Iroquois  warriors.  He  reached  Oswe¬ 
go  in  August,  having  nearly  three  thousand 
men  under  his  command.  He  crossed  the 
Lake  in  open  boats,  and  landed  safely  within 
a  mile  of  the  Fort  Frontenac  was  well  pro- 
■  vided  with  guns  and  mortars,  but  such  had 
been  the  miserable  state  of  the  people,  worn 
by  a  protracted  war,  and  sufTering  from  famine, 
that  the  garrison  consisted  of  no  more  than  a 
hundred  and  ten  men. 


When  the  hardy  band  appeared  before  them, 
they  were  seized  with  a  panic — some  fied  to 
the  woods,  and  others  surrendered.  A  rich 
booty  fell  to  the  conquerors,  consisting  of 
merchandise  of  various  kinds,  and  munitions 
of  war.  In  the  harbor  floated  the  little  navy 
with  banners  flaunting  the  lilies  of  France — 
nine  vessels,  and  some  bearing  eighteen  guns 
each.  Two  of  these  were  loaded  with  stores 
and  sent  down  to  Oswego,  and  the  rest  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  fortifications  were  razed,  and 
all  that  could  not  be  transported  by  the  men 
was  consumed  in  the  flames.  When  this  was 
done,  the  little  army  found  their  way  back  to 
Lake  George,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

The  reduction  of  Frontenac,  followed  by 
that  of  Fort  Duquesne,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  were  sources  of  pride  and  gratulation 
to  the  Colonie^  as  well  as  to  England,  and 
were  the  means  of  relieving  the  inhabitants  of 
the  frontier  from  that  dread  of  savage  attack, 
which  had  nearly  depopulated  western  and 
northern  Virginia.  To  these  we  must  add  the 
taking  of  Louisburg,  which  we  must  reserve 
for  another  chapter,  a  series  of  splendid 
achievements,  which  grew  out  of  the  liberal 
policy  and  energetic  spirit  of  Pitt,  who  in¬ 
spired  new  life  and  hope  into  the  bleeding 
hearts  of  American  Colonists 

To  be  Continaed. 


MY  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE; 

OR  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORKINGS  OF  AMERICAN  POUTiaAHS  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS,  Ac.  • 

LKTTER  Uixill.  ^  rahs  for  Gineral  Pierce,  day  and  night,  till 

Dowhwotiixi,  State  of  Maine,  Not.  16, 1862.  he’s  got  BO  hoarse  he  Can’t  speak  above  a  whis- 

MR.  gales  &  SEATON :  Mt  dbar  old  per.  Yon  remember  I  told  yon  in-  my  last 
FRIENDS — I  am  as  happy  as  happy  can  be,  letter  how  Uncle  Joshua  and  I  found  Sargeant 
and  Uncle  Joshua  is  a  great  deal  happier.  And  Joel,  some  time  before  the  election,  out  behind 
as  for  aunt  Keziah.  about  the  second  day  ar-  the  bam,  standing  on  a  stump,  and  swinging 
ter  the  election,  when  New  York,  Pennsylva-  his  hat,  and  hollerin  “  hurrah  for  Gineral 
nia,  and  Ohio  came  rolling  on  for  Pierce  and  Scott”  with  all  his  might  Arter  that  he  did 
King,  she  was  so  completely  overflowed  with  it  openly,  and  said  he  didn’t  care  who  beard 
oceans  of  happiness  that  she  fell  into  connip-  it  And  he  kept  it  up  till  the  day  arter  the 
tion  fits,  and  has  had  ’em  more  or  less  every  election,  when  the  telegraph  wires  brought  in 
day  since.  And  as  for  cousin  Sargeant  Joel  the  thunder  and  lightnin  news  that  all  crea- 
Downing,  he  don’t  hurrah  for  Gineral  Scott  tion  had  gone  for  Gineral  Pierce,  and  then 
no  more  ;  but  ever  since  the  election  he  hur-  cousin  Joel  chopt  round  quicker  than  you  ever 

*  Entered  aeeordinz  to  Act  of  CongreM,  in  the  CUrl^’i  office  of  tbs  Dtetriot  Court  of  the  Tnited  Stotea  for  the 
loutbsm  Matriot  of  NewYoik. 
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see  a  norwester  set  in  arter  a  south-east  storm. 
Cousin  Joel  is  a  cunning  dog;  he  knows 
which  side  his  bread  is  battered,  and  yon  may 
depend  he  will  he  on  hand  in  Washington 
next  winter,  and  if  Pennsylvania  avenue  don’t 
ring  flrom  one  end  to  tother  with  his  hurrahs 
for  Gineral  Pierce,  I  won’t  guess  agin.  I  don’t 
know  what  Gineral  Pierce  will  do  for  cousin 
Joel  when  the  time  comes,  but  he  will  be 
bound  to  do  something  pretty  handsome  for 
him,  for  no  man  has  hurrah’d  louder  and  hear¬ 
tier  for  him  than  cousin  Joel  has,  especially 
rince  the  election. 

And  as  for  Uncle  Joshua,  he  seems  to  be  in 
kingdom-eome.  It  does  my  heart  good  to  look 
at  him,  he  seems  to  be  so  satisfied.  He  says 
the  good  old  Jackson  times  is  coming  back 
agin,  and  the  Bank  and  the  Tariff  and  Internal 
Improvements  has  got  to  stand  from  under,  or 
else  be  swamped. 

“  But,”  says  I,  “  Unele  Joshua,  we  hain’t 
got  no  Bank  now,  so  it  can’t  stand  from  under, 
nor  be  swamped  nother.” 

“  Well  that  ain’t  nothing  at  all  to  the  ar¬ 
gument,’’  says  he  :  “  snpposin  we  had  a  Bank, 
it  vxndd  have  to  stand  from  under,  wouldn’t 
it!” 

“  Well,  Uncle  Joshua,”  says  I,  "yon  ask  me 
as  puzzlin  a  question  as  Bill  J ohnson  did  ’tother 
day.” 

“  What  was  that  T”  says  he. 

“  Well,”  says  I,  “  you  know  Bill  is  always 
bantering  every  one  he  meets  to  swap  watches. 
So  he  comes  up  to  me  ’tother  day,  and  says 
he,  Miyor,  how’ll  ye  swap  watches?  Says  I, 
Mr.  Johnson,  I  hain’t  got  no  watch.  Says  he, 
no  matter  for  that,  suppoun  you  had  one,  how 
would  you  swap  ?  Now,  uncle,  if  I  had  only 
bad  a  watch,  I  could  a  told  Bill  how  I  would 
swap.  And  so  if  we  only  had  a  Bank,  may  be 
I  could  answer  your  question  too.  For  if  it 
was  a  Whig  Bank,  I  should  say  pretty  deci¬ 
dedly  it  would  have  to  stand  from  under  or 
be  upset  But  Gineral  Jackson  killed  the 
Bank,  and  now  Gineral  Pierce  has  killed  the 
Whig  party.  It  has  always  been  yonr  doc¬ 
trine,  that  the  Democratic  principle  is  to  fight 
agin  the  Whiga  But  now  there  ain’t  no  Whig 
party,  nor  no  Bank,  I  don’t  know  for  my  part 
what  Gineral  Pierce  is  going  to  do  ;  for  of  all 
the  bard  things  in  this  world  there  ain’t  nothin 
harder  than  to  kick  agin  nothin.  And,  Uncle, 

I  shouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  if  Gineral 
Pieros  should  go  to  work  now  and  boHd  up  a 


new  Bank ;  and  I  don’t  know  but  I  almost 
wish  he  would.” 

Uncle  Joshua  rolled  np  his  eyes,  and  says 
he,  “  Major,  yon  ought  to  be  the  last  man  to 
say  that  arter  working  as  hard  as  yon  did  to 
help  Gineral  Jackson  kill  the  old  Bank  mon¬ 
ster.” 

“  I  know  that,”  says  I,  “  but  circumstances 
alters  cases.  It  is  being  a  Whig  Bank  that 
makes  a  Bank  bad,  and  does  all  the  mischief. 
A  Democratic  Bank  might  be  a  very  good 
thing,  and  I  hope  Gineral  Pierce  will  try  the 
experiment  The  bank  of  England  has  work¬ 
ed  well  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and 
why  shouldn’t  the  Bank  of  America,  if  there 
wasn’t  no  Whiggery  mixed  op  with  it?  I  hope 
Gineral  Pierce  will  go  in  for  a  true  Democra¬ 
tic  National  Bank.” 

“  Well,  Major,”  said  Uncle  Joshua,  “  I  spoee 
yon  see  deeper  into  statesmanship  than  I  do, 
and  I  dont  know  but  you’re  about  right  I 
think  Gineral  Pierce  ought  to  take  you  for 
one  of  bis  Cabinet  if  he  wants  to  get  along 
safe  ;  and  I  think  if  you  would  sit  down  and 
write  a  letter  to  the  Gineral,  giving  him  some 
of  your  notions  about  things,  it  might  he  a 
help  to  him,  and  I  think.  Major,  it’s  yonr  duty 
to  do  it” 

I  couldn’t  help  thinking  about  this  last  re¬ 
mark  of  Uncle  Joshua  all  day,  and  finally  I 
begun  to  feel  as  though  ’hou  my  duty  to  write 
to  the  Gineral.  But  I  see  something  in  the 
papers  about  his  going  to  Virginia  or  some¬ 
where  off  South,  and  I  don’t  know  where  my 
letter  would  find  him.  But  I  spoee,  Mr.  Gales 
and  Seaton,  you  keep  the  run  of  him,  so  I 
will  inclose  the  letter  to  you  and  get  you  to 
send  it  on.  By  so  doing  you  will  much  oblige 
your  old  frieud, 

MAJCHl  JACK  DOWNINd. 

Prioate  Letter  to  Oeneral  Pieree. 

Doaimrarius,  Srin  or  Maive,  Not.  IS,  1SS2. 

Deax  Gineral  :  I  guess  you  little  thought 
when  we  was  having  that  scratch  in  Mexico 
that  it  was  going  to  make  a  Prerident  of  you. 
But  time  and  chance  happens  to  all  men,  and 
why  shouldn’t  luck  come  to  you  as  well  as  any 
body  else?  I  didu’t  expect,  when  I  lost  dear 
old  Gineral  Jackson,  that  I  should  ever  have 
a  chance  to  write  to  another  Gineral  in  the 
President’s  chair.  President  Polk  was  only  a 
Colonel,  and  somehow  it  didn’t  seem  half  so 
natural  for  me  to  say  “  dear  Colonel,”  as  it 
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did  to  say  “  dear  Gineral,”  1  had  been  so  need 
to  it  in  old  Hickory’s  time.  And  1  can’t  help 
thinking  that  nobody  lower  than  Gineral  ever 
ought  to  be  President  But  that’s  neither 
here  nor  there ;  you  are  President  and  have 
got  to  go  ahead  and  make  the  best  of  it  And 
as  I  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  Gineral 
Jackson’s  time,  and  you  are  kind  of  young  in 
Government  matters,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  write 
to  you  and  try  to  encourage  you  along,  for  1 
don’t  expect  you  know  what  darksome  and 
trying  times  there  is  in  going  through  the 
Presidency.  The  first  thing  that  is  necessa¬ 
ry  is  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip.  It  was  keepin 
a  stiff  upper  lip  that  carried  Gineral  Jackson 
through  a  great  many  hard  trials.  There  was 
so  many  hands  to  the  bellows  that  blowed  yon 
into  the  Presidency  that  I’m  afnud  when  they 
come  to  settle  up  accounts  there’ll  be  a  squab¬ 
ble  that  will  make  more  trouble  for  you  than 
ever  old  Hickory  had.  When  the  old  line 
Dimocrats,  North  and  South,  and  the  Hunkers, 
and  the  Barnburners,  and  the  Frnesoilers,  and 
the  States  Rights  Dimocrats,  and  the  Union 
Whigs,  and  the  Secessionists,  and  the  Carolina 
Nulliflers,  and  the  Old  Fogies  and  Young 
America,  all  get  you  by  the  throat,  and  every 
one  crying  out  “  pay  me  that  thou  owest,”  I 
almost  tremble  to  think  what  will  become  of 
you,  unless  yon  have  a  good  deal  of  the  true 
old  Hickory  grit  Ton  must  put  on  the  stiff- 
eet  kind  of  upper  lip  and  take  the  csponsibil- 
ity,  or  it’ll  be  gone  goose  with  you.  You  had 
better  shake  them  all  off,  and  advertise  that 
you  won’t  pay  no  debts  of  their  contracting. 

You  must  remember  that  the  Whig  party  is 
dead  and  buried,  and  yon  haven’t  got  to  fight 
agin  that  no  more.  And  you  mu.st  rememlier, 
too,  that  the  Whig  party  has  left  considerable 
valuable  property,  and  that  the  Dimocmtic 
party  is  the  natural  heir  to  it.  So  you  can 
take  up  the  Bank,  and  the  Tariff,  and  Internal 
Improvements,  and  such  kind  of  notions,  and 
use  ’em  quietly  for  the  benefit  of  the  grent 
Dimocratic  party,  and  say  nothin  about  it 
Only  you  must  take  care  to  fix  ’em  over  into 
Dimocratic  Bank,  and  Dimocratic  Tariff,  and 
Dimocratic  Internal  Improvements,  and  then 
nobody  won’t  say  a  word  agin  ’em. 

Well,  now,  about  the  Cabinet  That  is  a 
ticklish  kind  of  busmees,  and  I  feel  nneasy  to 
know  how  you’ll  get  along  with  it.  Uncle 
Joshua  thinks  you’d  better  take  one  out  of 
each  party  that  went  for  you,  and  give  ’em 
all  a  fdr  chance.  But  you  can’t  have  but  seven 


members  in  the  Cabinet,  unless  yon  conclude 
to  have  a  Kitchen  Cabinet  too,  and  I  don’t 
suppose  you’ll  do  that,  for  they  ain’t  apt  to 
work  very  well  Old  Hickory  himself  got 
rather  tired  of  his  before  ’twas  over.  So  if 
you  haven’t  but  seven  members,  there  won’t 
be  enough  to  give  one  to  each  party,  and 
them  that’s  left  to  suck  their  fingers  will  al¬ 
ways  be  biting  their  thumbs  at  you.  And 
then  you  know  the  rule  is,  that  the  Cabinet 
should  always  be  a  unit  But  I’m  afraid  if 
you  get  one  in  from  such  a  party,  it  will  be  a 
very  quarrelsome  kind  of  unit,  and  you  will 
have  no  comfort  of  your  life.  And  then  if 
yon  was  to  give  the  whole  to  one  or  two  par¬ 
ties,  you  would  of  course  have  about  a  dozen 
parties  up  in  arms  agin  you,  and  squalls  and 
harrycanes  blowing  from  all  quarters.  Jest 
see  how  it  would  work.  If  you  should  pick 
out  a  sound,  wise  Old  Fogy  to  take  hold  with 
you  to  help  cook  matters  up,  the  Dimocratic 
Review  would  be  dowu  upon  you  like  a  thou- 
.sand  of  brick,  and  blackguard  you  like  a  pick¬ 
pocket  for  trying  to  hobble  along  on  the 
••  mere  beaten  horse.”  And  then  if  you  was 
to  look  ’tother  way  and  set  Young  America 
to  the  helm,  the  Old  Fogies  would  be  afraid 
some  of  the  mad-caps  would  run  us  on  to  the 
breakers  and  send  us  all  to  the  bottom.  In 
that  case  pretty  likely  thcre’d  be  a  greater 
unit  out  of  the  Cabinet  than  there  was  in  it, 
and  there  would  be  danger  of  mutiny  all  round. 
So  there  you  ara  You  seem  to  be  in  a  snarl, 
any  way  you  can  fix  it 
Now,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  Gineral, 
you  will  shet  your  eyes,  and  stop  your  ears, 
and  take  the  responsibility,  and  when  they 
come  pulling  and  hauling  around  yon,  jest  say 
to  the  Democrats,  and  the  Old  Fogies,  and 
Young  America,  and  the  Hunkers,  and  the 
Barnbnmers,  and  the  Abolitionits,  and  the  Se¬ 
cessionists,  and  the  Nullifiers,  that  you  don’t 
know  none  of  ’em,  and  that  you  ain’t  their 
President,  but  you  are  the  President  of  these 
^thirty-one  Uniterl  States,  and  you  mean  “to 
go  for  the  whole  or  none.”  That  •  is,  I  mean 
the  whole  of  the  United  .States  that  is  fairly 
onrs,  and  not  the  whole  of  creation,  for  this 
last  business  is  one  that  needs  to  be  looked  at 
and  thought  on  considerable  before  going  into 
it.  I  know  some  folks  say  there  is  to  be  a 
great  deal  annexin  done  during  your  adminis¬ 
tration.  Now  I  don’t  know  what  your  notions 
is  on  this  subject,  but  if  annexin  is  to  be  th« 
main  business  of  your  term,  the  next  question 
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is,  what  is  the  best  way  to  do  itt  Uncle 
Joshua  always  says,  in  nine  cases  ont  of  ten  it 
costs  more  to  rob  an  orchard  than  it  would  to 
buy  the  apples.  If  that’s  true,  maybe  that 
flllibusterin  wouldn’t  be  the  cheapest  way  to 
annex.  But  some  folks  have  a  great  fancy  for 
filllibusterin,  let  it  cost  what  ’twill.  If  you 
should  think  of  branching  ont  strong  that 
way,  I  don’t  spose  you  could  do  better  than  to 
take  Kossuth  for  S^retary  of  State.  For  he 
is  Governor  of  Hungary,  you  know,  and  could 
hitch  that  fine  country  right  on  to  our  team, 
without  the  trouble  of  any  fillibusterin  about 

it.  It  could  be  done  so  quick  the  Russian 
Bear  wouldn’t  hardly  have  time  to  growl.  And 
then  a  small  fillibusterin  army  could  bring  in 
Cuba  and  Canada,  and  Mexico,  and  the  rest  as 
fast  as  we  should  know  what  to  do  with  ’em. 

Good  by,  Gineral,  go  ahead,  and  keep  a  stiff 
upper  lip,  and  any  thing  1  can  do  for  you  jest 
let  mo  know.  So  I  remain  your  true  friend, 

'  MAJOR  JACK  DOWNINO. 

liETTKR  UCKTV. 

PrieaU  Dnyatck  tego  tkrou^tke  Organ  to  Oineral 
Pierat. 

DowanNiTiLtn,  State  af  Main*,  Juljr  22, 18U. 

Mr.  Gai.K8  a  Sratok — My  dear  old  friends, 
when  I  am  in  a  dilemma  I  always  feel  sure  I 
vhall  1)6  safe  if  I  throw  myself  into  your  hands. 
.\nd  I  am  in  a  dilemma  now,  cause  .I’ve  got 
to  send  a  little  private  official  dispatch  to  Gin¬ 
eral  Pierce,  and  I  can’t  find  out  what  paper  is 
the  organ  to  send  it  through.  I’ve  been  hun¬ 
ting  and  hunting  over  the  papers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  that  come  to  Uncle  Josh¬ 
ua’s  poet  office  to  try  to  find  ont  what  paper 
is  Gineral  Pierce’s  organ ;  but  the  more  I  hunt 
the  worse  I  am  off,  and  the  darker  and  more 
puzzlin  the  question  grows.  Some  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  says  the  Washington  Union  is  the  organ, 
and  some  says  ’tisn’i 

Sometimes  the  Union  comes  ont  with  a  fust- 
rate  dimocratic  leader,  loaded  down  with  true 
solid  dimocratic  principles  that  goes  into  the 
ground  clear  up  to  the  hub.  Wal,  then  the 
papers  says,  “  that’s  by  authority  ;  the  Union 
is  the  organ  of  the  Administration,  .and  no 
mistake ;  it’s  jest  as  clear  as  preachin.”  Then 
the  next  thing,  may  be,  it  comes  out  with  ano¬ 
ther  dimocratic  leader  puffing  the  democratic 
Government  of  Russia  sky  high.  Wal,  then 
the  papers  goes  into  a  flutteration  about  it,  and 
says  the  Union  isn’t  the  organ  of  the  Govern¬ 


ment,  wy  more  than  a  toad  wants  a  tail,  every 
bit  and  grain. 

But  the  Union  says  ’tie  the  organ,  and  the 
New  York  Evenin  Post  and  some  of  the  rest 
of  ’em  eenamost  swears  up  hill  and  down  that 
’tien’t  the  organ.  So  there  they  have  it ;  and 
how  are  we  away  down  East  here  to  tell  which 
is  what  ?  And  then  some  of  the  papers  said 
the  Republic  was  to  be  the  organ,  and  was  cut 
down  near  about  one-half  in  size  to  suit  the 
times ;  and  some  said  a  true  blue  dimocatio 
organ  was  going  to  be  moved  up  from  New 
Hampshire  ;  and  some  said  a  bran  new  organ 
was  going  to  be  made  right  up  out  of  whole 
cloth,  and  an  editor  was  going  to  be  brought 
up  from  New  Hampshire  to  edit  it  So  what 
the  upshot  of  the  business  is  I  can’t  find  out 

I’m  most  afraid  the  Gineral  has’nt  appoint¬ 
ed  any  organ  yet,  and  if  he  has’nt  that’s  very 
bad ;  for  the  organ  ought  to  be  the  very  first 
appointment  made.  But  I  know  the  Gineral 
has  had  a  very  hard  time  about  some  of  his 
appointments,  so  I  can’t  so  much  blame  him. 
So  here  you  see  was  my  bother  that  I  was  in  ; 
I  had  to  send  to  the  Gineral  something  that 
ought  to  go  through  the  organ,  and  I  can’t 
find  the  organ.  Finally,  arter  consulting  Un¬ 
cle  Joshua  about  it,  he  said  I’d  better  write 
to  you,  for  yon  would  know  as  much  about  it 
as  anybody,  and  if  there  was  an  organ  you 
couMFsend  my  despatch  to  it,  and  if  there 
wasn’t  you  conld  put  it  in  the  Intelligencer, 
and  for  his  part,  he  always  thought  the  Intel¬ 
ligencer  was  about  as  good  as  an  organ  to  put 
any  thing  into. 

So  now,  Mr.  Gales  A  Seaton,  if  there  isn’t 
no  organ  in  Washington  nor  nowhere  else  in 
America,  I  shall  have  to  depend  on  yon  to  get 
my  dispatch  along  to  the  Government  the 
best  way  you  can,  and  I’ll  try  to  do  as  much 
for  you  any  time. 

3b  Oimral  Pieret,  Prmident  ef  America,  and  ago¬ 
ing  ta  he  {tiuxt  ie,  if  Oineral  Cuthing  isn’t  mis¬ 
taken)  ike  founder  of  “  Modem  Rome.” 

Dear  Ginerai. — I’m  afraid  you’ve  thought 
strange  of  it  that  I  haint  writ  to  yon  afore 
now,  for  so  long  time  past ;  but  I  couldn’t 
I’ve  been  so  busy  cruizing  round  among 
the  fishermen  down  to  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
that  I  couldn’t  get  no  time  to  write,  nor 
couldn’t  find  no  poet  office  to  send  it  Te  see, 
Gineral,  I  didn’t  accept  your  invitation  to  take 
a  seat  in  your  Cabinet,  ’cause  I’m  one  of  them 
sort  that  can’t  bear  setting  a  great  deal.  I 
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fishermen,  and  talked  with  the  ekippen,  and 
give  ’em  good  advice.  I’m  sony  to  saj  their 
backs  is  up  pretty  round. — They  swear  they’ll 
never  stan  that  straight  line  “  from  headland 
to  headland”  no  way  yon  can  fix  ik  They  say 
the  cod-flah  and  the  mackeral  are  a  good  deal 
thicker  inside  the  line  than  they  are  out,  and 
they  are  bound  to  go  whore  there’s  the  best 


flshin,  let  who  will  stan  in  the  way.  Wal, 
Gineral,  since  most  all  our  politicians  and  of¬ 
fice-seekers  is  doing  the  same  thing  and  set¬ 
ting  of  ’em  the  same  example,  I  couldn’t  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  blame  ’em  much,  for  who  is 
there  among  ’em  all,  politicians  and  offloe- 
Beeker8,that  stans  much  about  any  straight 
line  from  headland  to  headland  when  they 


can’t  stan  it  without  I’m  up  and  knocking 
about  pretty  much  every  day,  and  I  under¬ 
stood  the  Cabinet  bad  to  set  nigh  about  half 
the  time,  so  I  told  you  I  should  a  good  deal 
rather  have  some  foreign  appointment,  where 
I  could  stir  myself.  And  you  told  me  the 
foreign  appointments  was  pretty  much  all 
spoken  for,  twenty  times  over,  but  you  would 
give  me  a  commission  as  Minister  Gineral, 
and  I  might  go  round  and  look  after  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  wherever  I  thought 
beat  Now  that  was  jest  what  I  liked;  you 


couldn’t  a  gin  me  no  appointment  that  would 
suit  mo  better. 

Wal,  my  first  cruise,  Gineral,  has  been  away 
down  Beast,  and  I  little  beyond ;  for  I  thought 
’twas  high  time  them  fishermen  of  oumdown 
there  was  looked  arter,  I  heard  they  was  get¬ 
ting  wrathy,  and  the  Britishers  was  fiockin  in 
there  with  their  armed  vessels  again,  and  there 
was  pretty  likely  to  be  a  muss  if  ’twant  seen 
to ;  and  I  knew  it  would  be  a  good  cool  place 
in  this  hot  summer  weather,  so  I  sculled  off 
I  went  all  along  the  coast,  and  boarded  the 
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think  there  is  any  better  fishing  ’tother  side  of 
it 

Howsever,  I  guess  yon  may  calculate  the 
fishermen  will  remain  quiet  this  summer,  if 
they  are  allowed  to  fish  where  they  are  a  mind 
to,  and  the  British  vessels  don’t  crowd  ’em  too 
hard.  But  if  they  do,  you  must  look  out  for 
a  regular  row  that’ll  stir  the  whole  camp  of 
Young  America.  I  got  home  last  week,  and 
have  been  overhauling  the  newspapers  and 
having  talks  with  Uncle  Joshua,  and  larning 
how  things  is  gitting  oa  I  see  that  you  and 
some  of  the  Cabinet  have  been  on  to  New 
York  to  see  the  openin  of  the  Grystil  Palace, 
and  had  a  good  time.  I’m  glad  to  find  your 
Administratiou  is  getting  on  so  swiminly,  and 
that  you  have  got  such  a  fust-rate  Cabinet 
round  you.  I  like  Mr.  Marcy  better  and  bet¬ 
ter  ;  he’s  such  a  prudent  man  and  a  fust-rate 
Dimocrat  I  always  heard  he  was  prudent 
and  savin,  and  wasn’t  ashamed  to  have  his 
clothes  mended  as  long  as  they  was  decent, 
before  he  would  go  into  any  extravagance  to 
get  new  ones.  And  I’m  right  glad  he’s  ago¬ 
ing  to  set  sich  a  good  example  to  the  country 
by  making  our  foreign  Ministers  and  Consuls 
follow  his  prudent  ways.  His  circular  of  the 
first  of  June  has  been  worth  a  hundred  dollars 
to  me  right  off,  to  begin  with.  When  I  got 
home  I  says  to  Uncle  Joshua,  says  I,  “  Uncle 
I  want  you  to  lend  me  a  hundred  dollars,  and 
I’ll  give  you  an  order  on  the  President  for  it 
to  take  it  out  of  my  salary ;  for  I’m  agoing  to 
take  a  circulating  tower  to  Europe  with  my 
commission  of  Minister  Gineral,  to  see  that 
England  and  France  puts  a  stop  to  that  Rus¬ 
sian  war,  and  I’ve  got  to  get  a  bran  new  rig 
for  a  court  dress.” 

Uncle  Joshua  laughed,  and  says  he,  “  Ma¬ 
jor,  you  can  save  yourself  all  that  trouble  and 
expense.  I  guess  you  haint  seen  Mr.  Marcy’s 
circular.  Our  foreign  Ministers  and  Consuls 
now  have  all  got  to  wear  the  plainest  home- 
spun  clothes,  jest  as  Dr.  Franklin  did  when  he 
was  a  Minister  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  The  circular  says,  ‘it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  there  was  ever  any  departure  in 
this  respect  from  the  example  of  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin.’  And  it  goes  on  and  lays  down  the  rules 
about  plain  clothes  in  a  most  thorough  dimo- 
cratic  manuer.  And  the  Union  newspaper,  I 
don’t  know  whether  it’s  an  organ  or  not,  bnt 
it  puts  on  airs  and  speaks  as  though  it  was 
talking  by  authority,  and  it  says  the  admin¬ 
istration  Is  determined  to  ‘  exhibit  the  same 


progressive  American  spirit’  in  the  clothing 
business  that  it  does  in  its  other  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  that  ‘  it  is  time  to  restore  the  strong¬ 
ly-marked  republicanism’  of  Dr.  Franklin’s 
clothes.  So,  Migor,  your  clothes  is  all  good 
enough  now,  and  jest  the  right  sort  Only 
may  be  you  better  take  with  you  my  long  drab 
surtout  and  my  broad-brim  hat,  for  perhaps 
they’d  look  a  little'  more  like  Dr.  Franklin 
than  yourn  does.”  And  then  Cousin  Nabby 
spoke  up,  and  says  she,  “Yes,  Cousin  Jack, 
and  I’ve  got  half  a  dozen  pair  of  blue  woollen 
stockins  already  knit  for  you ;  so  you’ll  be  all 
fixed  up  nice  and  warm.” 

Wal,  now,  Gineral,  I  feel  a  great  deal  re¬ 
lieved  about  this  dress  business ;  it  will  save 
so  much  expense,  and,  besides,  I  shan’t  feel 
afraid  now  to  go  to  any  royal  Court  in  Europe, 
and  face  the  finest  on  ’em.  The  fact  is,  Gin¬ 
eral,  since  Mr.  Marcy’s  circular  has  sot  me  to 
thinkin  on  this  matter  of  dressin  for  our  Min¬ 
isters,  I  don’t  know  but  it  would  be  more  dim- 
ocratic  and  American  to  go  a  step  beyond  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  take  the  real  aborigin  style. 
There  ain’t  to  my  mind  nothin  more  becomin 
than  a  bullklo  robe  or  a  hansom  blanket,  with 
the  fine  worked  Indian  leggins  and  moccav 
ins ;  and  then  an  American  Minister  would  be 
knowed  every  where  as  soon  as  he  was  seed. 
They  might  paint  or  not  as  they  pleased,  but 
it  would  be  real  American,  and  beat  the  Turks 
in  picturesknesB — and  besides  look  Roman  like 
too.  Give  my  req>ects  to  Mr.  Marcy,  and  bint 
this  Indian  notion  to  him.  I  am  sure  it  would 
take  like  wild-fire. 

And,  Gineral,  you’ve  got  another  real  wha¬ 
ler  in  your  Cabinet,  and  that  is  Gineral  Cush¬ 
ing.  It  seems  to  me,  if  that  man  lives,  he’s 
agoing  to  outstrip  Gineral  Jackson.  I  had  no 
idea  there  was  so  much  grit  in  him  till  he 
made  that  speech  ’tother  day  at  Newark,  in 
the  Jersies.  Since  I’ve  read  that  speach  I  feel 
all  over  like  an  old  Roman.  It  seems  as  if  I 
can  see  our  country  marching  right  up  to  the 
very  tip-top  of  the  world’s  mountain  and  kick¬ 
ing  all  the  rest  of  the  nations  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  heep.  That  old  Greke,  that  folks 
tell  so  much  about,  never  poured  out  sich  a 
grist  of  oratory  in  all  his  bom  days.  I  can’t 
help  copying  a  little  piece  of  it  out  of  the 
newspapers  into  my  dispatch.  Here  ’tis : 

“  There  is  a  destiny  to  a  Republic.  There 
is  a  law  of  its  existence  as  clearly  and  undeni¬ 
ably  as  there  is  a  law  of  the  existence  of  a  hu¬ 
man  being  that  he  shall  begin  in  youth,  that 
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it  was  his  curse  that  vengeance  of  God  shonld 
pronounce  over  him  as  the  perpetual  sentenoe 
of  his  siu— march,  march,  march;  for  him 
there  was  no  pause.  I  say,  as  on  him  was 
pronounced  the  curse,  on  us  has  been  poured 
down  the  benediction,  [applause ;]  for  us  that 
same  Divine  voice  has  said,  March,  march, 
march — onward,  upward,  so  long  as  there  re¬ 
mains  a  celestial  height  in  the  infinite  regions 
of  greatness  which  it  is  possible  for  human 
power  to  scale.  [Applause.”] 

That  speech  came  over  Conrin  Sargent  Joel 
like  a  streak  of  lightning.  He  went  right  to 
work  and  scoured  up  his  old  fire-lock  as  bright 
as  a  pewter-platter.  And  now  from  momin 
till  night,  with  his  fire-lock  pn  his  shoulder  he 
marches  about  the  house  and  round  the  bam 
in  a  military  step,  sayin  to  himself  as  he  goes, 
**  March,  march,  march ;  we  are  the  men  of 
modem  Romel  March,  march,  march;  an- 


he  shall  grow  in  juvenesoence,  that  he  shall 
harden  Into  manhood,  that  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  manful  streng^th  he  shall  overtop  the  na¬ 
tions  around  him.  [Applause.]  We  are  now 
the  men  of  the  modem  Rome.  How  was  it 
with  the  old  Rome?  She  conquered.  She 
went  on  annexing,  according  to  the  law  of  her 
existence,  [applause,]  and  so  long  as  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  application  of  that  law  of  her 
existence,  no  earthly  power  could  withstand 
her  progress.  [Applause.]  I  say  that  was 
the  destiny  of  ancient  Rome,  and  it  is  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  modem  Rome.  There  can  be  no  pause 
in  our  progress,  except  the  pause  of  decay ; 
when  we  cease  to  grow  we  shall  begin  to  per¬ 
ish.  [Applause.]  I  say,  when  we  cease  to 
grow  we  shall  begin  to  perish ;  for  upon  ns  as 
a  republic  is  impressed,  not  a  curse,  (though 
it  was  a  curse  of  him  who  thrust  from  his  door 
the  thirsting  Saviour  on  his  way  to  Calvary ;) 
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nezin  day  is  doss  at  hand!  March,  march 
march !” 

But,  Gineral,  I  most  be  in  a  harry  and  be 
off  on  my  tower  before  the  countries  is  all  an¬ 
nexed,  for  then  my  commission  of  Minister 
Oineral  won’t  be  of  no  use.  So  I  subscribe 
myself  in  haste,  your  faithful  fl-iend  and  well 
wisher, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

IJSTTER  UeXV. 

PiItaM  Dispatch  to  Oinsnl  Pierce,  to  go  tbroagb  <m» 
of  the  orpmu— the  Vtiion  or  the  Sentind,  or  the  Star, 
or  one  of  tho  other  organa — if  thejr’ra  got  agoing  yet 

Downinotius,  SiAtm  or  HaiHM,  ) 
Noramber  8, 186S.  / 

Dear  Gineral — I  got  back  from  my  tow¬ 
er  in  Europe  yesterday,  and  found  Uncle  Josh¬ 
ua  and  Aunt  Keziah,  and  Cousin  Nabby,  and 
Cousin  Sargent  Joel,  all  well ;  and  I  hope 
these  few  lines  will  find  you  epjoying  the  same 
blessing.  I’m  glad  of  one  thing,  and  that  is, 
that  you  aint  troubled  so  much  about  organs 
as  you  was  when  I  went  away.  There  wasn’t 
any  organ  then,  only  the  Union,  and  that  was 
a  disputed  one,  so  I  had  to  send  my  last  des¬ 
patch  to  my  old  friends,  Mr.  Gales  and  Sea¬ 
ton,  and  get  them  to  forward  it  to  you  the  beet 
way  they  could.  But  I  understsmd  now  that 
organs  is  getting  to  be  as  plenty  as  blackber¬ 
ries.  and  that  seems  to  be  lucky  about  this 
time ;  for,  if  what  Uncle  Joshua  tells  me  is  all 
true.  It  will  need  a  good  many  of  ’em  to  play 
tunes  to  suit  all  parties.  If  you  could  man¬ 
age  to  have  an  organ  for  each  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  it  would  be  a  great  help ;  for  then 
each  one  could  play  his  own  tune,  and  no  jar¬ 
ring,  and  harmony  is  what  we  need  all  round. 
Mr.  Marcy  needs  an  organ  all  to  himself,  to 
fire  off  his  forty-four-pounders  at  Austria  and 
the  rest  of  Europe,  to  keep  matters  straight 
over  there.  And  Mr.  Guthrie,  I’m  sure,  needs 
an  organ  all  to  himself  to  manage  his  New 
York  correspondenoe.  And  there’s  Gineral 
Cashing,  he  ought  to  have  a  nice  organ  all  to 
himself,  that  would  play  military  tunes,  so 
that  every  body,  as  soon  as  they  heard  it, 
would  feel  as  if  they  wanted  to  tmtreh.  And 
Gineral  Davis  ought  to  have  a  military  organ, 
too ;  but  some  say  he  and  Gineral  Cashing 
might  get  along  very  well  with  one  organ  be¬ 
tween  ’em.  and  that  Gineral  Davis  could  play 
his  variations  on  Mr.  Guthrie’s  organ. 

And,  then  the  diflbrent  "  sections”  of  the 
party  needs  different  organs,  too.  I  never  be¬ 


lieved  that  the  same  tune  would  satisfy  the 
“  Hards”  and  the  “  Softs”  of  New  York ;  and 
fh>m  what  Uncle  Joshua  tells  me,  it’s  jest  so. 
He  says  the  organ  has  been  pouring  out  de¬ 
lightful  strains  of  harmony  all  summer ;  but 
the  more  it  poured  ’em  out,  the  greater  was 
the  discord  between  the  Hards  and  the  Softs, 
till  finally  it  worked  them  to  a  pitch  of  phreo- 
sy,  and  he  says  they  are  now  fighting  and 
pullin  caps  like  mad.  That  shows  clearly  to 
my  mind  that  the  different  “  sections”  ought 
to  all  have  their  own  organs,  and  I  don’t  think 
there’ll  be  any  peace  till  they  have. 

But  about  my  tower  in  Europe  I’ve  a  good 
deal  to  say,  more  than  I  can  get  into  this  des¬ 
patch,  and  some  of  it  I  think  would  work  well 
into  your  message  to  Congress  next  month,  if 
I  can  get  time  to  bring  it,  or  send  it  on  to  you 
in  time.  Ye  see,  as  I  had  your  commission  of 
Minister-Gincral  to  go  on  my  own  hook  wher¬ 
ever  I  pleased,  and  look  after  matters  jest  as  I 
thought  best,  it  gin  me  a  capital  chance  to 
work  to  advantage.  And  Mr.  Marcy’s  rules, 
too,  about  dress  worked  first  rate ;  for  when  I 
thought  it  best  to  go  it  a  littie  on  the  sly,  I 
could  jest  put  on  my  drab  surtout  and  broad¬ 
brim  hat,  and  sagaciate ,  round  among  the 
whole  biling  of  ’em,  and  they  wouldn’t  mis¬ 
trust  who  I  was.  So  when  I  found  which  way 
the  cat  was  going  to  jump,  and  thought  it  was 
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best  to  head  ’em  and  bring  ’em  to  a  pint,  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pull  my  commission 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  show  it  to  ’em,  and  that 
did  the  business.  The  fact  is,  Europe’s  afraid 
of  us.  I  think  we  are  fast  getting  the  upper 
hand.  There  aint  another  nation  in  all  crea¬ 
tion,  without  ’tia  Russia,  that  hardly  dares  to 
say  her  soul’s  her  own,  for  fear  we  shall  be 
down  upon  her,  and  take  her  soul  away  from 
her.  And  even  Russia  feels  a  little  ticklish, 
for  fear  that,  when  she  gets  into  her  highfalu¬ 
tin  with  Turkey,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  goes 
to  take  sides,  we  shall  turn  tu  and  lick  the 
whole  scrape,  and  annex  ’em  to  our  modern 
Rome.  I  see  somebody  has  put  out  a  book 
that  proves  as  clear  as  preachin  that  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  is  a  modem  Rome ;  so  when  Ginc- 
ral  Cushing  said  in  his  speech  we  must  march, 
march,  march,  and  do  as  old  Rome  did,  he 
was  talking  by  the  book. 

About  this  war  business  in  Europe,  if 
there’s  any  thing  to  be  larat  in  diplomatic 
circles,  and  I’ve  sifted  the  whole  of  ’em, 
there’s  to  be  a  tight  scratch  all  round  before 
it  is  over.  The  tnith  is,  Russia  is  in  real  ar- 
nest  after  Turkey  as  ever  a  bear  was  to  get 
into  a  cornfield.  She  clambered  over  into  the 
field,  like  a  great  bear  as  she  is,  jest  for  the 
purpose  of  eating  her  way  through  from  one 
end  to  t’other.  But  she  intended  to  do  it  all 
in  a  peaceable,  friendly  way,  marching  coolly 
and  slowly  along,  step  by  step,  till  she  got 
down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  field,  and  then 
she  would  swallow  Constantinople  just  os 
quick  as  a  cat  could  lick  her  ear,  and  poor 
Turkey  never  would  know  what  become  of 
her.  The  Czar  intended  to  do  all  this  in  a 
very  friendly,  quiet  way,  nibbling  along  at 
his  leisure,  and  not  have  any  fuss  at  all  about 
it.  But  the  foolish  Sultan  got  frightened,  and 
worked  himself  into  a  tantram,  and  declared 
war,  and  told  Mr,  Bear  to  clear  out  of  his 
cornfield  in  fifteen  days,  or  he’d  set  the  dogs 
arter  him.  Well,  that  made  the  Czar  mad ; 
and  now  he  says,  clear  the  track,  for  he’s 
going  down  to  Constantinople,  whether  or  no, 
let  who  will  stand  in  the  way,  and  there  shant 
be  a  Turk’s  head  left  anywhere,  clear  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba — that  is,  if  the  other  nations 
will  jest  form  a  ring  and  see  fair  play,  and 
not  interfere.  But  the  Czar  is  a  good  deal 
afraid  that  England  and  France  will  be  for 
having  a  finger  in  the  pie ;  so  he  has  agreed 
with  Austria  and  Prassia,  who  are  on  his  side 
to  keep  quiet  and  declare  themselves  neutral. 


and  not  stir  an  inch  as  long  as  England  and 
France  will  keep  quiet.  But  if  they  begin  to 
meddle,  then  all  hands  to  fall  to,  and  have  a 
regular  scratch,  and  pulling  caps  all  round. 

Well,  now,  England  and  France  don’t  mean 
to  keep  quiet.  They  are  watching  Russia  jest 
as  narrow  as  ever  a  cat  watched  a  mouse,  and 
before  ^Russia  gets  half  way  down  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  there’ll  be  a  terrible  fuss.  The  French 
rooster  will  crow,  and  the  British  lion  will 
growl  and  shake  his  mane  ;  and  if  the  Russian 
bear  don’t  get  licked  or  scared,  and  turn  tail 
to  and  ran,  but  holds  on  and  eats  up  one  end 
of  Turkey,  then  England  and  France  will  clap 
their  heads  together,  and  eat  jp  t’other  end 
just  to  keep  it  from  spiling. 

Now,  when  all  this  rumpus  gets  to  its  high¬ 
est  pitch  in  Europe,  and  all  the  nations  get  at 
it  pell-mell,  it’ll  be  jest  the  time  for  us  to 
strike,  and  go  to  annexin,  and  carry  out  our 
manifest  destiny  in  a  handsome  manner. 
What’s  the  use  of  our  nibbling  about  among 
small  fry  near  home,  and  annexin  little  patch¬ 
es  here  and  there,  such  as  Cuba,  and  little 
slices  off  of  Mexico,  when  we  might  jest  as 
well  branch  out  and  do  somethin  splended — 
somethin  that  old  Rome  couldn’t  hold  a  can¬ 
dle  to.  somethin  that  Giueral  Cushing  himself 
could  say  was  quite  “up  to  the  occasion?” 
Who  wants  to  wait  for  our  manifest  destiny 
till  one-half  the  present  generation  has  died 
off?  I  say  no ;  now’s  the  time;  we  must  strike 
when  the  iron’s  hot.  So  when  the  Czar  and 
all  his  troops  arc  away  down  South  peppering 
Turkey,  let  us  whip  round  into  the  Baltic  and 
annex  St  Petersburg,  and  put  a  navy  and  an 
army  there  that  will  command  all  Northern 
Europe.  By  that  time  England  and  France 
will  get  to  quarrelling  with  each  other  to  see 
which  shall  have  Constantinople,  and  that  will 
be  the  time  for  us  to  be  down  upon  them  like 
a  thousand  of  brick.  Take  London,  and  then 
we  shall  have  John  Bull  by  the  horns  ;  take 
Paris,  and  that’ll  give  us  all  the  jining  coun¬ 
tries.  Then  sail  up  the  Mediterranean,  drive 
the  English  and  French  fleets  all  afore  us, 
force  our  way  through  the  Darnin-needles,  and 
get  possession  of  that  “  golden  horn”  they  tell 
about  Then,  if  I  understand  geography  right 
we  shall  have  full  sweep  all  over  creation. 

What’s  to  be  done  on  t’other  side,  over  the 
Pacific  way,  aint  much.  Commodore  Perry 
has  fairly  got  his  wedge  into  the  oyster  shell 
of  Japan,  and  that’s  half  the  battle.  Just  send 
word  to  him  to  annex  China  on  his  way  round, 
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and  on  hi*  route  home  pick  up  the  itdande 
along  on  the  Pacific,  which  will  be  jest  as  easy 
as  to  pick  np  so  many  bird’s  eggs.  And  after 
we  get  through  our  manifest  destiny,  1  don’t 
see  what  there  need  to  be  to  hinder  our  enjoy¬ 
ing  peace  and  quietness  at  home,  and  having  a 
good  time  of  it.  We  shall  certainly  then  have 
enough  for  all  hands,  and  no  mistake  ;  ofiBces 
enough  for  all  them  that  wants  offices,  and 
spoils  enough  for  all  them  that’s  hungry  for 
spoils.  And  then  let  every  man  of  us  “  set  his 
face  like  a  flint  as  wcli  against  right-handed 
backslidiugs  as  against  ieft-handed  defections, 
which  may  prejudice  or  embarrass  the  onward 
progress  of  the  Repubiic.”  Then  there  need¬ 
n’t  be  no  more  quarreiing  between  the  Hards 
and  the  Softs  about  which  gets  the  most,  for 
there’li  be  enough  for  the  whole  biling  lot  of 
’em. 

We  ought  to  be  going  ahead  with  this  busi¬ 
ness  as  fast  as  possibie,  for  Uncle  Joshua  says 
the  party  has  got  into  a  terrible  snarl,  and 
nothing  but  a  grand  coop^-UU  can  get  ’em  out 
of  it.  He  says.  Collector  Bronson,  of  New 
York,  has  lost  his  head,  owing  to  a  little  mis¬ 
understanding  between  him  and  Mr.  Guthrie. 
They  both  tried  to  see  which  could  stand  up 
the  straightest  on  the  Baltimors  platform,  and 
they  both  agreed  that  the  platform  was  the 
rule,  and  everything  ought  to  be  squared  up 
to  it  Mr.  Bronson  was  quite  impartial,  and 
Mr.  Guthrie  was  a  good  deal  more  so.  When 
Mr.  Bronson  took  his  scat  at  the  head  of  the 
custom-house  table,  and  all  “  sections”  of  the 
party  come  crowding  and  shuffling  round  to 
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get  the  best  places  at  the  table  and  alongside 
the  best  dishes,  he  tried  to  give  ’em  ail  a  fair 
chance,  but  somehow  he  thought  it  was  no 
more  than  right  to  help  round  first  them  that 
had  always  stood  fair  and  square  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  if  some  of  them  that  used  to  fii(  on 
it  had  to  wait  a  little  it  might  do  ’em  good. 
But  the  spitters  made  a  terrible  fuss  about  it, 
and  kept  up  such  a  din  in  Mr.  Guthrie’s  ears 
that  he  turned  round  and  told  Mr.  Bronson 
right  up  and  down  that  he  musn’t  show  no 
partiality.  If  a  spitter  wasn’t  catched  spitting 
on  the  platform  now,  give  him  his  regular 
meal  This  touched  Mr.  Bronson  a  little,  and 
he  said  he  was  able  to  do  the  honors  of  his 
own  table,  and  he  would  attend  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  if  Mr.  Guthrie  would  his.  Mr. 
Guthrie  said  that  was  rebdlion,  so  he  brought 
him  to  the  block  and  chopped  his  head  ofil 

Uncle  Joshua  says  it  is  a  very  misfortunate 
business,  and  has  thrown  the  whole  party  into 
a  high  fever.  The  fever  rages  the  hardest  in 
the  “  section”  of  the  New  York  Hards,  and 
looks  as  though  it  might  prove  fataL  But 
Gineral  Cushing,  who  is  very  skillful  in  such 
matters,  has  put  a  blister  plaster  to  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Softs,  in  hopes  of  drawing  out  the 
inflammation  from  the  New  York  Hards.  But 
Uncle  Joshua  says  he  don’t  think  the  party  is 
out  of  danger  yet  But  as  long  as  there’s  life 
there’s  hope ;  so  let  us  all  keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip  and  go  ahead. 

Your  faithful  friend  and  Minister-Gineral 
MAJOR  JACK  DOWNINO. 


MAN’S  DU  ALIT  Y. 


Man  possesses  a  dual  organization.  Two 
distinct  natures  have  been  given  him — 
the  animal  and  the  rational.  The  one  finding 
its  fit  development  in  the  body — the  other  in 
the  mind.  These,  blended  together  and  uni¬ 
ted  in  one  being,  form  the  existing  man. 

One  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  which  he  possesses 
in  common  with  the  brute ;  the  other  is  of  heav¬ 
en,  heavenly,  which  hq  holds  in  common  with 
the  angels. 

One  constitutes  him  a  brother  to  the  beasts 
of  the  field— the  other  a  fit  companion  to  ce¬ 
lestial  intelligences.  Thus  uniting  in  himself 
the  elemental  natures  of  these  two  distinct  or¬ 


ders  of  being,  he  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  animal  and  spiritual  existence,  in  the 
chain  of  universal  being.  Hence  the  tenden- 
dencies  o^his  nature,  like  its  component  parts, 
are  both  earthward  and  heavenward — the  one 
debasing,  the  other  elevating. 

One  finds  its  highest  happiness  in  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  its  sensual  appetites;  the  other 
finds  no  pleasure  in  satisfying  such  cravings ; 
its  appetites  are  altogether  rupw-sensual — its 
only  aliment  thought 

The  desires  of  the  one  are  finite,  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  other  infinite.  One  seldom  .  ;oks 
beyond  the  present ;  the  other  considers  the 
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p«kit  while  it  regards  the  present,  and  forecasts 
the  future. 

One  is  satisfied  whenever  it  attains  a  suffi¬ 
ciency,  and  rests  till  a  new  want  arises ;  the 
other  is  ever  unsatisfied — even  after  it  has 
drank  at  every  fountain  of  science,  and  feast¬ 
ed  on  the  stores  of  universal  knowledge,  its 
burning  thirst  for  acquisition  remains  un¬ 
quenched — its  appetite  unabated. 

One  loves  inaetion  and  moves  not  save  when 
necessity  compels,  or  passion  inspires,  or  the 
mind  commands ;  the  other  delights  in  con¬ 
tinual  activity,  and  ceases  only  when  the 
wearied  members  of  the  body,  through  whose 
agency  it  is  compelled  while  on  earth  to  act, 
demand  relief  from  its  incessant  workings. 

One  soon  reaches  the  highest  perfection  of 
which  it  is  capable,  for  the  body  soon  ceases  to 
increase  in  stature  and  strength ;  the  other  is 
capable  of  great  progression — till  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  of  our  mortality,  the  spirit  may  be  per¬ 
petually  perfecting,  and  still  be  capacitated  to 
receive  more  knowledge,  more  development, 
and  attain  to  higher  degrees  of  virtue,  purity, 
and  excellence. 

One  is  limited  in  its  capacities.  Earth-born, 
it  is  earth-bound  also.  In  all  its  movements  it 
is  confined  to  earth,  and  even  there  finds  bounds 
beyond  which  it  is  incapable  of  acting ;  the 
other,  though  impeded  in  its  movements  with 
the  sluggishness  of  its  earthly  and  inseparable 
companion,  is  yet  comparatively  unlimited  in 
the  range  of  its  activities.  In  the  same  moment 
it  can  visit  the  barren  wastes  of  frozen  climes 
and  luxuriate  in  scenes  of  perpetual  verdure 
and  beauty — dive  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean 
and  rise  to  the  heights  of  heaven — traverse 
the  limitless  past,  and  revel  o’er  the  fields  of 
the  boundless  future. 

Delving  down  into  earth’s  remotest  depths, 
it  has  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf  in  nature’s 
volume,  long  closed  to  mortal  eye  by  the  hand 
of  time,  and  in  her  imperishable  records  read 
the  history  of  the  earth’s  formation  and  the 
wondrous  changes  it  has  undergone — uplifted 
those  vast  strata  which  have  successively  been 
deposited  on  the  earth’s  surface,  and  disen¬ 
tombed  innumerable  generations  of  beings 
which  at  distant  and  successive  periods  have 
peopled  this  earth  of  ours,  and  of  which  there 
is  now  no  living  representative. 

Disdaining  earth,  it  has  soared  to  far  dis¬ 
tant  worlds — measured  the  intervening  dis¬ 
tance— tal:m  their  dimensions,  weighed  tiiem 
in  balances,  calculated  their  velocity  and  traced 


out  their  pathways  in  the  trackless  space.  Out¬ 
stripping  the  lightnings  in  swiftness,  it  follows 
the  blazing  comet  in  its  fiery  course  around 
the  universe,  and  winging  its  flight  amid  the 
stars,  it  ranges  at  will  through  the  illimitable 
expanse. 

Going  back  of  creation  it  has  discovered 
those  mighty  central  forces  that  sustain  and 
govern  the  universe,  and  determined  those 
laws  which  guided  the  great  architect  when 
he  fashioned  the  material  mechanism  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  filled  space  with 
wheeling  constellationa 

Thus  seemingly  endowed  with  the  powers 
of  ubiquity  and  a  capacity  capable  of  compre¬ 
hending  the  universe  in  its  grasp,  it  seeks 
even  to  condition  the  absolute — to  nnfold  His 
character — to  fathom  His  designs  and  re¬ 
veal  His  purposes. 

The  ends  of  one  are  purely  selfish— it  is  in¬ 
capable  of  rising  above  the  inherent  selfish¬ 
ness  of  its  nature;  and  in  its  most  perfect 
state,  all  its  endeavors  are  ultimately  centered 
in  self  eqjoyment ;  the  other  goes  beyond  it¬ 
self  in  the  attainment  of  its  objects,  and  finds 
its  highest  happiness  in  acts  which  benefit 
otheri. 

How  it  may  most  gratify  its  desires  and  its 
appetites  is  the  controlling  motive  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  It  may  refine  its  appetites  from  gross- 
ness,  and  learn  from  past  experience  to  refrain 
from  indulgencies,  that  toing  onlypedn,  or  be 
led  to  the  performance  of  acts  that  bring  a 
greater  fbture  pleasure.  Its  prudence  may 
thus  rise  to  acts  of  benevolence  and  kindness, 
since  the  manifestation  of  these  may  give 
greater  happiness  than  the  refraining,  or  it 
may  thus  purchase  the  plaudits  of  others  which 
flatter  its  vanity,  and  oft  the  inward  chuckle 
of  self-gratulation  betrays  the  skillful  self-in¬ 
terest  that  prompted  the  act  In  all  this,  man 
is  in  no  respect  superior  to  his  fellow  animal 
of  the  field,  and  had  he  no  other  nature, 
“  eat,  live,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we 
die,”  would  be  the  only  practical  axiom  of  his 
existence. 

To  do  that  which  is  worthy  in  the  light  of 
its  own  consciousness,  and  which  the  spirit  de¬ 
mands  as  due  to  the  intrinsic  excellency  of  its 
own  high  nature,  is  the  governing  motive  of 
the  rational — its  aims  and  aspirations  always 
are  to  do  that  which  is  right,  ^nd  in  so  doing 
it  atUdns  its  highest  gratification.  The  eter¬ 
nal  excelleney  of  truth  and  goodness  it  rc- 
gardeth  more  than  wealth  and  loznriee— it  is 
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not  moved  bj  the  promptings  of  appetite — it 
is  not  swayed  by  the  impulses  of  passion — it 
hears  only  the  voice  of  reason— it  obeys  only 
the  in^peratives  of  duty.  In  seeking  its  high¬ 
est  worthiness,  it  may  deny  gratification 
to  the  body;  subject  to  its  own  high  be¬ 
hests  sense,  inclination,  appetite  and  pas¬ 
sion,  and  act  in  opposition  to  them  ail, 
and  not  thus,  that  it  may  secure  a  higher  pre¬ 
sent  enjoyment,  or  purchase  a  greater  future 
pleasure,  but  because  the  conscious  dignity  of 
its  own  high  nature  demands  it — because  it 
must  do  this,  if  it  would  preserve  its  purity 
fVom  insult,  and  retain  self-respect — if  it  would 
escape  the  conscious  shame  of  self  debase¬ 
ment — if  it  would  save  itself  from  the  goad- 
ings  which  the  sense  of  its  deep  self  degrada¬ 
tion  wiil  continually  infiict 

One  is  organized  materiality  merely,  and  like 
all  materiality,  frail  and  perishable  ;  the  other 
a  divine  essence — eminentiy  from  the  divine 
mind  itself,  and  receiving  from  it  the  deathless 
attributes  of  an  immortal  existence. 

The  one  produces  naught  that  endureth, 
for  all  the  works  of  the  body  inherit  its  mor¬ 
tality  and  hasten  to  decay ;  but  the  products 
of  the  other  are  imperishable,  for  thought,  the 
immortal  fruit  of  the  immortal  mind,  un¬ 
changeable  and  indestmctable,  endures  for¬ 
ever. 


"Such  is  man;  not  all  animal,  and  thns 
wholly  a  brute — not  all  spiritual,  and  thus 
altogether  an  angel,  but  both  in  one— spiritu¬ 
ality  incarnate.”  Material  and  immaterial — 
mortal  and  immortal  elements  are  combined 
within  him,  and  yet  so  exquisitely  blended  his 
antagonistic  qusdities  that  they  form  a  being 
distinct  from  all  others  and  perfect  in  itself. 

DiflTeiently  developed,  he  becomes  the  igno¬ 
rant,  barbarous  and  brutish  African,  or  the 
enlightened,  civilized  and  accompiished  Euro- 
peaa 

By  obeying  his  animal  inclinations  only, 
and  always  yielding  a  wiiling  obedience  to  the 
demands  of  iq>petite  and  passion,  and  thns 
making  himself  the  bond  slave  of  his  animal 
nature,  he  may  become  as  depraved  as  the 
pirate,  as  demented  as  the  Hottentot,  or  as  em- 
bruted  as  the  pitiful  wretch  who  has  indulged 
In  every  q>ecie8  of  debauchery,  and  drank  the 
poisoning  draughts  of  every  vice. 

By  obeying  always  and  everywhere  the  Ad¬ 
dings  of  his  rational  nature,  and  never  heed¬ 
ing  the  seducing  calls  of  vicious  indulgence, 
he  may  attain  to  such  perfectness  of  spirit, 
and  rise  to  such  a  high  degree  of  moral  excel¬ 
lence,  that  even  on  earth  he  shall  be  but  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels. 


I 
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MEMORY-BELLS. 

BT  oua  PRAiaiE  PAY. 

OH,  memory-bells — oh!  memory- bells, 

Tour  chime  to-night  the  story  tells 
Of  the  dim  past,  the  far  away. 

Now  sounding  of  the  bright  and  gay. 

Now  moaning  of  the  wild  and  dread. 

The  buried  hopes,  the  buried  dead— 

Yet  ring,  ye  bells,  your  peals  so  wild. 

And  let  me  be  again  a  child. 

Oh,  monmfhl  sounding  memory-bells. 

Your  soft  chimes  float  o’er  moonlit  dells, 

The  stars  wltii  cold  and  careless  smile 
Look  down  on  earth-land;  and  the  while, 

'Mid  pauses  of  the  wind’s  low  moan. 

As  sit  1  in  my  chamber  lone,  ; 

I  hear  your  wailing,  sobbing  chimes,  j 

That  whisper  low  of  by-gone  times.  I 
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Mj  childhood  was  a  Joyona  one ; 

With  softened  glory  shone  the  su^ 

And  to  my  yonng  heart,  free  and  glad, 
Earth  seemed  with  regal  beauty  clad ; 

I  thought  it  full  of  hopefhl  life, 

And  not  a  place  for  weary  strife. 

In  our  dear  home,  my  mother  smiled. 
And  fondly  blessed  her  happy  child. 

Then  maiden  hopes,  and  maiden  dreama, 
Brought  to  my  girlhood  sunny  gleams— 

I  dreamed  of  lore,  the  high,  the  me. 
Such  as  might  light  a  life-time  through  ; 
'Twas  but  a  dream— a  thing  to  be— 

An  ideal  rision  yet  to  me ; 

It  was  a  thing  of  beauty  bright, 

A  tender  hope— a  dear  delight. 

But  oh,  your  wild  tones  swell  again, 

And  I  remember  hours  of  pain. 

Death  took  from  us  our  father  first, 

And  then  our  mother :  ’twas  the  worst 
Of  desolation  that  could  come, 

And  lonely  grew  our  orphaned  home. 
Ehirth  had  not  joy,  his  lore  beside. 

To  bless  her— and  m>  mother  died. 

Then  sorrow  nestled  ’neath  our  roof. 

And  hope  and  peace  kept  long  aloof— 
Till  time  began  to  soothe  our  grief— 

And  bring  to  broken  hearts  relief. 

How  all  my  heart  grew  centered  then 
On  my  young  brother  !  Few  have  been 
So  gifted  and  so  fair  as  he. 

Who  now  was  all  the  world  to  me  ! 

He  went  forth  from  our  cottage  home, 
Afar  in  other  climes  to  roam — 

I  blessed  him,  and  I  bade  him  go. 

But  my  deep  sorrow  none  may  know  ; 
Yet  dreaming  o’er  the  hope  of  fame. 
Praying  that  he  might  win  a  name 
Among  the  gifted  and  the  great, 

I  learned  in  patient  hope  to  wait. 

Oh,  memory-bells,  wild  memory-bells, 
Cease,  cease  your  agonizing  knells — 

He  found  in  ocean  blue  a  grave. 

His  upturned  brow,  the  billows  lave — 

I  seem  to  see  upon  his  breast. 

His  dear  hands  in  death’s  qniet  prest. 

I  see  those  curls  of  wavy  hair, 

’That  I  so  loved— that  were  so  fair. 

And  this,  oh  mournful  memory-^^ells. 

This  is  the  life-tale  of  your  knells. 

Though  to  your  peals  my  pulses  thrill, 

I  try  to  say,  “  It  was  God’s  will," 

While  with  your  chimes  I  hear  the  tread. 
And  the  sweet  voices  of  the  dead. 

And  as  the  still  night-hour  grows  late, 

I  kneel  and  pray  for  strength  to  wait. 
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IN  the  autumn  of  1836,  while  traTcllIug 
through  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  I  stopped  at  a  small  new  vil¬ 
lage,  between  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot 
rivers,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea¬ 
board,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  my  horse  a 
little  rest  and  provender,  before  proceeding 
some  ten  miles  farther  that  evening.  It  was 
just  after  sunset ;  I  was  walking  on  the  piazza, 
in  front  of  a  neat  new  tavern,  admiring  the 
wildness  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
watching  the  gathering  shadows  of  'the  grey 
twilight,  as  it  fell  upon  the  valleys,  and  crept 
softly  up  the  hills,  when  a  light  one-horse 
wagon,  with  a  single  gentleman,  drove  rapid¬ 
ly  into  the  yard,  and  stopped  at  the  stable 
door. 

“  Tom,”  said  the  gentleman  to  the  ostler  as 
he  Jumped  from  his  wagon,  “take  my  mare 
out,  rub  her  down  well,  and  give  her  four 
quarts  of  oats.  Be  spry,  now,  Tom ;  you 
need’nt  give  her  any  water,  for  she  sweats  like 
fury.  I’ll  give  her  a  Uttle  when  I  am  ready 
to  start.” 

Tom  sprang  with  uncommon  alacrity  to 
obey  the  orders  he  had  received,  and  the  stran¬ 
ger  walked  towards  the  house.  He  was  a  tall, 
middle-aged  gentleman,  rather  thin,  but  well 
proportioned,  and  well  dressed.  It  ^as  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  weather  began  to 
grow  chilly,  and  the  evenings  cold ;  and  the 
frock-coat  of  the  stranger,  trimmed  with  fur, 
and  buttoned  to  the  throat,  while  it  insured 
comfort,  served  also  to  exhibit  his  fine  elastic 
form  to  the  best  advantage.  His  little  wagon, 
too,  had  a  marked  air  of  comfort  about  it ; 
there  were  the  spring-seat,  the  stuffed  cushions, 
and  buffalo  robes ;  all  seemed  to  indicate  a 
gentleman  of  ease  and  leisore ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  rapid  movements  and  prompt 
manner,  betokened  the  man  of  business.  As 
he  stepped  on  to  the  piazza,  with  his  long  and 
handsome  driving-whip  in  his  hand,  the  tavern- 
keeper,  who  was  a  brisk  young  man,  and  well 
understood  his  business,  met  him  with  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  familiar  “  How  are 
you.  Colonel  T  Come,  walk  in.” 

There  was  something  abont  the  stranger 
that  strongly  attracted  my  attention,  and  I 
followed  him  into  the  bar-room.  He  stepped 
up  to  the  bar,  laid  his  whip  on  the  counter, 
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and  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water, 
with  some  small  crackers  and  cheese. 

“  But  not  going  to  stop  to  supper.  Colonel  ? 
Going  farther  to-night?”  inquired  the  land¬ 
lord,  as  he  pushed  forward  the  brandy  bottle. 

“Can’t  stop  more  than  ten  minutes,”  re¬ 
plied  the  stranger :  “just  long  enough  to  let 
the  mare  eat  her  oats.’^ 

“  Is  that  the  same  mare,”  asked  the  host 
“  that  you  had  when  you  were  here  last  ?” 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  colonel ;  “  I’ve  drove 
her  thirty  miles  ^ce  dinner,  and  am  going 
forty  miles  farther,  before  I  stop.’! 

“  But  you’ll  kill  that  mare,  colonel,  as  sure 
as  rates,”  said  the  landlord  ;  “  she’s  too  likely 
a  beast  to  drive  to  death.” 

“  No,  no,”  was  the  reply  ;  “  she’s  tough  as  a 
pitch-knot ;  I  feed  her  well ;  she’ll  stand  it,  I 
guess.  I  go  to  Norridgewock  before  I  sleep 
to-night.” 

With  a  few  more  brief  remarks,  the  stran¬ 
ger  finished  his  brandy,  and  crackers  and 
cheese :  he  threw  down  some  change  on  the 
counter,  ordered  his  carriage  brought  to  the 
door,  and  bidding  his  landlord  good  night, 
jumped  into  his  wagon,  cracked  his  whip  and 
was  off  like  a  bird.  After  he  was  gone,  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  exercise  the  Yankee  privilege  of  ask¬ 
ing  “  who  he  might  be.” 

“  That’s  Colonel  Kingston,”  said  the  land¬ 
lord  ;  “  a  queer  sort  of  a  chap  he  is,  too  ;  a 
real  go-ahead  sort  of  a  fellow  as  ever  I  met 
with ;  does  more  business  in  one  day  than  some 
folks  would  do  in  a  yeai-.  He’s  a  right  good 
customer;  always  full  of  money,  and  pays 
well.” 

“  What  business  or  profession  does  he  fol¬ 
low?”  I  asked. 

“  Why,  not  any  particular  business,”  replied 
the  landlord ;  “  he  kind  o’  speculates  round, 
and  sich  like.” 

“  But,”  said  I,  “  I  thought  the  speculation 
in  timber-lands  was  over ;  I  didn’t  know  that 
a  single  person  could  be  found,  now,  to  pur¬ 
chase  lands,” 

“  Oh,  it  isn’t  exactly  that  kind  of  specula¬ 
tion,”  said  the  landlord ;  “  he’s  got  a  knack 
of  buying  out  folks’  farms ;  land,  house,  barn, 
live  stock,  hay,  and  provisions,  all  in  the 
lump.” 

“  Where  does  he  live  ?”  said  I.  , 
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“  Ob,  he’s  lived  round  in  a  number  of 
places,  since  he’s  been  in  these  parts.  He’s 
been  round  in  these  towns  only  a  year  or  two, 
and  it’s  astonishing  to  see  how  much  properly 
he's  accumulated.  He  stays  In  Munson  most 
of  the  time,  now.  That’s  where  he  came  from 
this  afternoon.  They  say  he’s  got  a  number 
of  excellent  farms  in  Monsun,  and  I’ll  warrant 
lie's  got  some  deeds  of  some  more  of  ’em  with 
him.  now,  that  he’s  going  to  carry  to  Norridge- 
wuck  to-night,  to  put  ou  record.” 

1  bade  the  landlord  good  evening,  and  pru- 
ce-ediHl  on  my  journey.  What  I  bad  seen  and 
beard  of  Ckilonel  Kingston,  bud  made  an  unwon¬ 
ted  impression  on  my  mind ;  and  as  Monsun  lay 
in  my  route,  and  1  was  expecting  to  stop  there 
a  few  days,  my  curiosity  was  naturally  a  lit¬ 
tle  excited,  to  learn  something  more  of  his 
history.  The  next  day  I  reached  Monson ; 
and  as  I  rode  over  its  many  bills,  and  along 
its  fine  ridges  of  arable  land,  I  was  struck 
with  the  number  of  line  farms  which  I  passed, 
and  the  evidences  of  thrift  and  good  husband¬ 
ry  that  surrounded  me.  As  this  town  was  at 
that  time  almost  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
settlements  in  that  part  of  the  state,',!  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  it  so  well  settled,  and  under 
such  good  cultivation.  My  surprise  was  in¬ 
creased,  on  arriving  at  thp  centre  of  the  town, 
to  find  a  flourishing  and  bright-looking  vil¬ 
lage,  with  two  or  three  stores,  a  variety  of 
mechanics’  shops,  a  school-house,  and  a  neat 
little  church,  painted  white,  with  green  blinds, 
and  surmounted  by  a  bell.  A  little  to  the 
westward  of  the  village,  was  one  of  those  clear 
and  beautiful  ponds,  that  greet  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  in  almost  every  hour’s  ride  in  that 
section  of  the  country;  and  on  its  outlet, 
which  ran  through  the  village,  stood  a  mill, 
imd  some  small  manufacturing  establishments, 
that  served  to  fill  up  the  picture. 

“  Happy  town  I”  thought  I,  that  has  such 
a  delightful  village  for  its  centre  of  attraction, 
and  happy  village  that  is  supported  by  sur¬ 
rounding  fanners  of  such  thrift  and  industry 
as  those  of  Monson!”  All  this,  too,  I  hod 
found  within  a  dozen  or  fifteen  miles  of  Moose- 
bead  Lake,  the  noblest  and  most  extensive 
sheet  of  water  in  New  England,  which  I  hod 
hitherto  considered  so  far  embosomed  in  the 
deep,  trackless  forest,  as  to  be  almost  unap¬ 
proachable,  save  by  the  wild  Indian  or  the 
daring  hunter.  A  new  light  seemed  to  burst 
upon  me ;  and  it  was  a  pleasant  thought  that 
led  me  to  look  forward  but  a  few  years,  when 


the  rugged  and  wild  shores  of  the  great  Moose- 
head  should  resound  with  the  hum  and  the 
sung  of  the  husbandman,  and  on  every  side 
rich  farms  and*  lively  villages  should  be  re¬ 
flected  on  its  bosom. 

I  had  been  quietly  seated  in  the  village  iun 
but  a  short  time,  in  a  room  that  served  both 
for  bar  and  sitting-room,  when  a  small  man. 
with  a  flapped  hat,  an  old  brown  “  wrapper,” 
a  leather  strap  buckled  round  his  waist,  and 
holding  a  goad-stick  in  bis  hand,  entered  the 
room,  and  took  a  scat  ou  a  bench  in  the  cor¬ 
ner.  Ilis  bright,  restless  eye  glanced  round 
the  room,  and  then  seemed  to  be  bent  thought¬ 
fully  toward  the  fire,  while  in  the  arch  expres¬ 
sion  of  bis  countenance  I  thought  I  beheld  the 
prelude  to  some  iiupurlant  piece  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  was  struggling  fur  utterance.  Al 
lust,  said  he,  addressing  the  landlord,  I  guess 
the  colonel  ain’t  about  home  to-day,  is  he  ?” 

"  No,”  replied  Boniface,  he’s  been  gone 
since  yesterday  morning ;  he  said  he  was  go¬ 
ing  up  into  your  neighborhood.  Haven’t  you 
seen  an3rthing  of  him?” 

*'  Yes,”  said  the  little  man  with  the  goad- 
stick,  “  I  see  him  yesterday  afternoon  about 
two  o’clock,  starting  off  like  a  streak,  to  go  to 
Norridgewock.” 

“Gone  to  Norridgewock  I”  said  the  land¬ 
lord;  “what  for?  He  didn’t  say  nuthiug 
about  going  when  he  went  away.” 

■*  More  deeds,  I  guess,”  said  the  little  team¬ 
ster.  “  He’s  worried  Deacon  Stone  out  of  Aw 
farm,  at  last.” 

'*Hc  /uu/iU  got  Deacon  Stone’s  farm,  has 
be  ?”  exclaimed  the  landlord. 

“  Deacon  Stone’s  farm !”  reiterated  an  el¬ 
derly,  Bober-looking  man,  drawing  a  Ipng  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  which  he  had  until  now  been 
quietly  smoking  in  the  opposite  corner. 

“  Deacon  Stone’s  farm  I”  uttered  the  landla¬ 
dy,  with  upraised  hands,  as  she  entered  the 
room  just  in  season  to  hear  the  announcement. 

“  Deacon  Stone’s  farm !”  exclaimed  three  or 
four  others,  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  all 
turning  an  eager  look  toward  the  little  man 
with  the  goad-stick.  As  soon  as  there  was  a 
sufiBcient  pause  in  these  exclamations,  to  allow 
the  teamster  to  put  in  another  word,  he  re¬ 
pealed  : 

“  Yes,  he’s  worried  the  deacon  out,  at  last, 
and  got  hold  of  his  farm,  as  slick  as  a  whistle. 
He’s  been  kind  o’  edging  round  the  deacon 
this  three  weeks,  a  little  to  a  time ;  jest  enough 
to  find  out  bow  to  get  the  right  side  of  him ; 
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for  the  deacoik  wat)  a  good  deal  offish,  and  yes¬ 
terday  morning  the  colonel  was  up  there  by 
the  time  the  deacon  had  done  breakfast ;  and 
he  got  them  into  the  deacon’s  fore  room,  and 
ehet  the  door ;  and  there  they  staid  till  dinner 
was  ready,  and  had  waited  for  them  an  hour, 
before  they  would  come  ont  And  when  they 
had  come  out,  the  job  was  all  done ;  and  the 
deed  was  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  I’d 
been  there  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  the  dea¬ 
con’s  wife  and  the  gals  were  in  terrible  fidgets 
for  fear  of  what  was  going  on  in  t’other 
room.  They  started  to  go  in,  two  or  three 
times,  but  the  door  was  fastened,  so  they  had 
to  keep  out  After  dinner  1  went  over  again, 
and  got  there  just  before  they  were  out  of  the 
fore  room.  The  deacon  asked  the  colonel  to 
stop  to  dinner,  but  I  guess  the  colonel  see  so 
many  sour  looks  about  the  house,  that  he  was 


afraid  of  a  storm  abrewing ;  so  he  only  ketehad 
up  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  said  he 
must  be  a-goin’.  He  jumped  into  his  wagon, 
and  give  his  mare  a  cut,  and  was  oat  of  sight 
in  two  minutes.” 

“  How  did  poor  Mrs.  Stone  feel?”  asked  the 
landlady;  “I  should  thought  she  would  a- 
died.” 

“  She  looked  as  if  she’d  turn  milk  sour  quick¬ 
er  than  a  thunder-shower,”  sud  the  teamster : 
“  and  Jane  went  into  the  bedroom,  and  cried 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  I  believe  they 
didn’t  any  of  ’em  make  ont  to  eat  any  dinner, 
and  I  thought  the  deacon  felt  about  as  bad  as 
any  of  ’em,  after  all ;  for  I  never  see  him 
look  so  kind  o’  riled  in  my  life.  “Now  Mrs. 
Stone,’  said  he  to  his  wife,  ‘  you  think  I’ve 
done  wrong ;  but  after  talking  along  with  Co¬ 
lonel  Kingston,  I  made  up  my  mind  it  would 
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be  for  the  beet.’  She  didn’t  make  him  any  an¬ 
swer,  but  begun  to  cry,  and  went  out  of  the 
room.  The  deacon  looked  as  if  he  wouid  sink 
Into  the  ’arth.  He  stood  a  minute  or  two,  as 
if  he  wasn’t  looking  at  nothing,  and  then  he 
took  down  his  pipe  off  the  mantel,  and  sat 
down  in  the  corner,  and  went  to  smoking  as 
bard  as  he  could  smoke. 

“After  a  while,  he  turned  round  to  me,  and 
says  he,  ‘Neighbor,  1  don’t  know  but  I’ve 
done  wrong.’  ‘Well,  says  I,  ‘  in  my  opinion, 
that  depends  upon  what  sort  of  a  bargain 
you’ve  made.  If  you’ve  got  a  good  bargain 
out  of  the  colonel,  I  don’t  see  why  his  money 
isn’t  worth  as  much  as  anybody’s,  or  why  an¬ 
other  farm  as  good  as  your'n  isn’t  worth  as 
much.’  ‘  Yes,’  said  the  deacon,  ‘  so  it  seems 
to  me.  I’ve  got  a  good  bargain,  I  know ;  it’s 
more  than  the  farm  is  worth.  I  never  consid¬ 
ered  it  worth  more  thau  two  thousand  dollars, 
slock,  and  hay,  and  all;  and  he  takes  the 
whole  jest  as  ’tis,  and  gives  me  three  thousand 
dollara’  ‘Is  it  pay  down?’  says  I.  ‘Yes,’ 
says  he,  ‘  it’s  all  pay  down.  He  gives  me  three 
hundred  dollars  iti  cash ;  I’ve  got  it  in  my 
)>ocket;  and  then  he  gives  me  an  order  ou 
Saunders’  store  for  two  hundred  dollars ;  that's 
as  good  as  money,  you  know ;  for  we  are  al¬ 
ways  wanting  one  thing  or  another  out  of  hi.< 
store.  Then  he  gives  me  a  deed  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land,  in  the  upper  part  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  at  five  dollars  an  acre.  That  makes  up 
three  thousand  dollars.  But  that  isn’t  all ;  he 
says  this  land  is  richly  worth  seven  dollars  an 
acre;  well  timbered,  and  a  good  chance  to 
get  tiie  timber  down ;  and  he  showed  me  cer¬ 
tificates  of  several  respectable  men.  that  had 
been  all  over  it,  and  they  said  it  was  well 
worth  seven  dollars.  That  gives  me  two  dol¬ 
lars  clear  profit  on  an  acre,  which  on  five  hun¬ 
dred  acres  makes  a  thousand  dollars.  So  that 
instead  of  three  thousand  dollars,  I  s’pose  I’ve 
really  got  four  thousand  for  the  farm.  But 
then  it  seems  to  work  up  the  feelings  of  the 
w  omen  folks  so,  to  think  of  leaving  it,  after 
we’ve  g;ot  it  so  well  under  way,  that  I  don’t 
know  but  I’ve  done  wrong.’  And  his  feelings 
came  over  him  so,  that  he  begim  to  smoke 
away  again  os  hard  as  he  could  draw.  I  didn’t 
know  what  to  say  to  him,  for  I  didn’t  believe 
be  would  ever  get  five  hundred  dollars  for  his 
five  hundred  acres  of  land,  so  I  got  up  and 
went  home.” 

As  my  little  goad-stick  teamster  made  a 
pause  here,  the  elderly  man  in  the  opposite  cor¬ 


ner,  who  had  sat  all  this  time  knocking  his 
pipe-bowl  on  the  thumb  nail  of  his  left  hand, 
took  up  the  thread  of  discourse. 

“I’m  afraid,”  says  he,  looking  up  at  the 
landlord,  “  I’m  afraid  Deacon  Stone  has  got 
tricked  out  of  his  farm  for  a  mere  song.  That 
Colonel  Kingston,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  mao,  aud  ought  to  be  looked  after.” 

“  Well,  I  declare !”  said  the  landlord,  “  I’d 
uo  idee  he  would  get  hold  of  Deacon  Stone’s 
farm.  That’s  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
town.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  man  with  the  pipe,  “  and 
that  makes  seven  of  the  best  farms  in  town 
that  he’s  got  hold  of  already ;  and  what’ll  be 
the  end  of  it,  I  don’t  know  ;  but  I  think  some¬ 
thing  out  to  be  done  about  it” 

••  Well,  there,”  said  the  landlady,  “  I  do  pity 
Mrs.  Stone  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  she'll 
never  get  over  it  the  longest  day  she  lives.” 

Here  the  little  man  with  the  goad-stick, 
looking  out  the  window,  saw  his  team  starting 
olf  up  the  road,  and  be  flew  out  of  the  door, 
screaming  “  Hush  1  whoa  I  bush!”  and  that 
was  the  last  1  saw  of  him.  But  my  curiosity 
was  too  much  excited,  with  regard  to  Colonel 
Kingston’s  mysterious  operations,  aud  my 
sympathies  for  good  Deacon  Stone,  and  his 
fellow  suflerers,  were  too  thoroughly  awaken¬ 
ed,  to  allow  me  to  rest  without  farther  inqui¬ 
ries. 

Daring  the  days  that  I  remained  in  the 
neighborhood,  I  learned  that  he  came  from 
A'erraont ;  that  he  had  visited  Monson  several 
limes  within  a  year  or  two,  and  had  made  it 
his  home  for  the  last  few  months.  During 
that  time  he  had  exercised  an  influence  over 
some  of  the  honest  and  sober-minded  farmers 
of  Monson,  that  was  perfectly  unaccountable. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  wealth,  for 
he  never  seemed  to  lack  money  for  any  opera¬ 
tion  he  chose  to  undertake.  He  bad  a  bold, 
dashing  air,  and  rather  fascinating  manners, 
and  his  power  over  those  with  whom  he  con¬ 
versed  had  become  so  conspicuous,  that  it  was 
regarded  as  an  inevitable  consequence  in  Mon¬ 
son,  if  a  farmer  chanced  to  get  shut  up  in  a 
room  with  Colonel  Kingston,  he  was  a  “  gone 
goose,”  and  sure  to  come  out  well  stripped  of 
his  feathers.  He  had  actually  got  possession 
of  seven  or  eight  of  the  best  farms  in  the  town, 
for  about  one  quarter  part  of  their  value. 

It  may  be  thought  unaccountable,  that 
thriving,  sensible  farmers  could  in  so  many  in¬ 
stances  be  duped ;  but  there  were  some  ex- 
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traneous  circamstances  that  helped  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  result.  The  wild  spirit  of  specula¬ 
tion,  which  had  raged  throughout  the  country 
for  two  or  three  years,  had  pervaded  almost 
every  mind,  and  rendered  it  restless,  and  desi¬ 
rous  of  change.  And  then  the  seasons,  for  a 
few  years  past,  had  lieen  cold  and  unfavora¬ 
ble.  The  farmer  had  sowed  and  had  not  reap¬ 
ed,  and  he  was  discouraged.  If  he  could  sell, 
he  would  to  a  warmer  climate.  These  in¬ 
fluences,  added  to  his  own  powers  of  adroit¬ 
ness  and  skill  in  making  “  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason,”  had  enabled  Colonel  Kings¬ 
ton  to  inveigle  the  farmers  of  Mouson  out  of 
their  hard-earned  property,  and  turn  them, 
houseless  and  poor,  upon  the  world. 

The  public  mind  had  become  much  excited 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  ca.se  of  Deacon  Stone 
added  fresh  fuel  to  the  Arc.  It  was  in  this 
state  of  affairs  that  I  left  Monson,  and  heard 
no  more  of  Colonel  Kingston  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer,  when  another  journey  called  me 
into  that  neighborhood,  and  I  learned  the  se¬ 
quel  to  his  fortunes.  The  colonel  made  but 
few  more  conquests,  after  his  victory  over 
Deacon  Stone ;  and  the  experience  of  a  cold 
and  cheerless  winter,  which  soon  overtook 
them,  brought  the  deluded  farmers  to  their 
senses.  The  trifling  sums  of  money  which 
they  received  in  hand,  were  soon  exhausted  in 
providing  necessary  supplies  for  their  families ; 
and  the  property  which  they  had  obtained,  as 
principal  payment  for  their  farms,  turned  out 
to  be  of  little  value,  or  was  so  situated  that 
they  could  turn  it  to  no  profltable  account. 
Day  after  day,  through  the  winter,  the  excite¬ 
ment  Increased,  and  spread,  and  waxed  more 
intense,  as  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the 
sufferers  became  generally  known.  “  Colonel 
Kingston”  was  the  great  and  absorbing  topic 
of  discussion,  at  the  stores,  at  the  tavern,  at 
evening  parties,  and  sleigh-rides,  and  even 
during  intermission  at  church,  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  indignation  of  the  people  had  reached 
that  pitch  which  usually  leads  to  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence.  Colonel  Kingston  was  now  regarded  a" 
a  monster,  preying  upon  the  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  society,  and  various  were  the  expedi¬ 
ents  proposed  to  rid  the  town  of  him.  The 
schoolboys,  in  the  several  districts,  discussed 
the  matter,  and  resolved  to  form  a  grand  com¬ 
pany,  to  snow-ball  him  out  of  town,  and  only 
waited  a  nod  of  approbation  from  some  of 
their  parents  or  teachers,  to  carry  their  resolu¬ 
tions  Into  effect.  Some  reckless  young  men 
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were  for  seizing  him,  and  giving  him  a  public  ‘ 
horse-whipping,  in  front  of  the  tavern  at  mid¬ 
day,  and  in  presence  of  the  whole  village. 
Others,  equally  violent,  but  less  daring,  pro¬ 
posed  catching  him  out,  some  dark  evening, 
giving  him  a  good  coat  of  tar-and-feathers,  and 
riding  him  out  of  town  on  a  rail.  But  the  old¬ 
er,  more  experienced,  and  sober-minded  men, 
shook  their  heads  at  these  rash  projects,  and 
said :  “  It  is  a  bad  plan  for  people  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands ;  as  long  as  we  live 
under  good  laws,  it  is  best  to  be  governed  by 
them.  Such  kind  of  squabbles  as  you  young 
folks  want  to  get  into,  most  always  turn  out 
bad  in  the  end.” 

So  reasoned  the  old  folks ;  but  they  were 
nevertheless  as  eager  and  as  determined  to  get 
rid  of  Colonel  Kiugston,  as  were  the  young 
ones,  though  more  cautious  and  circumspect 
as  to  the  means.  At  last,  after  many  consul¬ 
tations  and  much  perplexity.  Deacon  Stone  de¬ 
clared  one  day,  with  much  earnestness,  to  his 
neighbors  and  townsmen,  who  were  assembled 
at  the  village,  that  “  For  his  part,  he  believed 
it  was  beet  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  laws  of 
the  land  ;  and  if  they  wouldn’t  jpve  protection 
to  the  citizen,  he  didn’t  know  what  would. 
For  himself.he  verily  bellved  Colonel  Kingston 
might  be  charged  with  swindling,  and  if  a 
complaint  was  made  to  the  Grand  Jury  he 
didn’t  believe  but  they  would  have  him  indic¬ 
ted  and  tried  in  Court,  and  give  back  the  peo¬ 
ple  their  farms  again.”  The  deacon  spoke 
feelingly,  on  the  subject,  and  his  words  found 
a  ready  response  in  the  hearts  of  all  present 
It  was  at  once  agreed  to  present  Colonel  King¬ 
ston  to  the  Grand  Jury,  when  the  Court  should 
next  be  in  session  at  Korridgewock.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  when  the  next  Court  was  held,  Mon¬ 
son  was  duly  represented  before  the  grand  in¬ 
quest  for  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  such 
an  array  of  facts  and  evidence  was  exhibited, 
that  the  Jury,  without  hesitation,  found  a  bill 
against  the  colonel  for  swindling,  and  a  war¬ 
rant  was  immediately  issued  for  his  apprehen¬ 
sion. 

The  crisis  had  been  some  months  maturing, 
and  the  warm  summer  had  now  commenced. 
The  forest  trees  were  now  in  leaf;  and  though 
the  ground  was  yet  wet  and  muddy,  the  days 
began  to  be  hot  and  uncomfortable.  It  was 
a  warm  moonlight  evening,  when  the  officer 
avrived  at  Monson  with  the  warrant  He  bad 
taken  two  assistants  with  him,  mounted  on 
fleet  horses,  and  about  a  dozen  stout  young 
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men  of  the  village  were  in  hie  train  as  volun¬ 
teers.  They  approached  the  tavern  where 
Colonel  Kingston  boarded,  and  just  as  they 
were  turning  from  the  road  up  to  the  bouse, 
the  form  of  a  tall,  slim  person  was  seen  in  the 
bright  moonlight,  gliding  from  the  baek  door, 
and  crossing  the  garden. 

•‘There  he  goes  I”  exclaimed  a  dozen  Mon- 
son  voices  at  once ;  that’s  he — there  he  goes !” 

And  sure  enough,  it  was  he !  Whether  he 
had  been  notified  of  hie  danger,  by  some  trai¬ 
tor,  or  had  seen  from  the  window  the  approach 
of  the  party,  and  suspected  mischief  was  at 
hand,  was  never  known.  But  the  moment  he 
heard  these  exclamatious,  he  sprang  from  the 
ground  as  if  a  bullet  bad  pierced  his  heart. 
He  darted  across  the  garden,  leaped  the  fence 
at  a  bound,  and  flew  over  the  adjacent  pasture 
with  the  speed  of  a  race  horse.  In  a  moment 
the  whole  party  were  in  full  pursuit ;  and  in 
five  minutes  more,  a  hundred  men  and  boys, 
of  all  ages,  roused  by  the  cry  that  rang 
through  the  village,  were  out,  and  joining  in 
the  race.  The  fields  were  rough,  and  in  some 
pla(^  quite  wet,  so  that  running  across  them 
was  rather  a  difficult  and  hazardous  business. 
The  direction  which  Kingston  at  first  seemed 
inclined  to  take,  would  lead  him  into  the  main 
road,  beyond  the  corner,  nearly  a  half  a  mile 
olf.  But  those  who  were  mounted  put  spurs 
to  their  horses,  and  reaching  the  spot  l)eforc 
him,  headed  him  off  in  another  direction.  He 
now  flew  from  field  to  field,  leaping  fence  after 
fence,  and  apparently  aiming  for  the  deep 
forest,  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  Many 
of  his  pursuers  were  athletic  young  men.  and 
they  gave  him  a  hot  chase.  Even  Deacon 
Stone,  who  had  come  to  the  village  that  even¬ 
ing  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  officer — even 
the  deacon,  now  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his 
age,  ran  like  a  boy.  He  kept  among  the  fore¬ 
most  of  the  pursuers,  and  once  getting  within 
about  a  dozen  rods  from  the  fugitive,  his  zeal 
burst  forth  into  words,  and  he  cried  out,  in  a 
tremulous  voice  :  “Stop !  you  infernal  villain ! 
—stop !”  This  was  the  nearest  approach  he 
had  made  to  profanity  for  forty  years ;  and 
when  the  sound  of  the  words  he  had  uttered 
fell  full  on  his  ear,  his  nerves  received  such  a 
shock  that  his  legs  trembled  and  be  was  no 
longer  able  to  sustain  his  former  speed. 

The  Colonel,  however,  so  far  from  obeying 
the  emphatic  injunction  of  the  deacon,  rather 
seemed  to  be  inspired  by  it  to  new  efforts  of 
■ghk  Over  log,  bog  and  brook,  stumps. 


stones  and  fences,  he  flew  like  a  wild  deer  : 
and  after  a  race  of  some  two  miles,  during 
which  he  was  at  no  time  more  than  twenty 
rods  from  some  of  his  pursuers,  he  plunged 
into  a  thick  dark  forest.  Hearing  his  adver¬ 
saries  close  upon  him,  after  he  had  entered 
the  wood,  and  being  almost  entirely  exhaust¬ 
ed,  he  threw  himself  under  the  side  of  a  large 
fallen  tree,  where  he  was  darkly  sheltered  by 
a  thick  clump  of  alders.  His  pursuers  rushed 
furiously  on,  many  of  them  within  his  hearing, 
and  some  of  them  passing  over  the  very  tree 
under  which  he  lay.  After  scouring  the  forest 
for  a  mile  round,  without  finding  any  traces 
of  the  fugitive,  they  began  to  retreat  to  the 
opening,  and  Kingston  heard  enough  of  their 
remarks,  on  their  return,  to  learn  that  his  re¬ 
treat  from  the  woods  that  night  would  be  well 
guarded  against,  and  that  the  next  day  Mon- 
son  wouid  pour  out  all  its  force,  “  to  hunt  him 
to  the  ends  of  the  ’arth,  but  what  they  would 
have  him !” 

Under  this  comfortable  assurance,  he  was 
little  disposed  to  take  much  of  a  night's  rest, 
where  he  would  be  sure  to  be  discovered  and 
overtaken  in  the  morning.  But  what  course 
to  take,  and  what  mea-sures  to  adopt,  wits  a 
difficult  question  for  him  to  answer.  To  re¬ 
turn  to  Monson  opening,  he  well  knew  would 
l)e  to  throw  himself  into  the  bands  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  if  he  remained  in  the  woods  till 
next  day,  he  foresaw  there  would  be  but  a 
small  chance  of  escape  from  the  hundreds  on 
every  side,  who  would  be  on  the  alert  to  take 
him.  North  of  him  was  the  new  town  of  El- 
liottville,  containing  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
families,  and  to  the  south,  lay  Guilford,  a  well- 
settled  farming  town ;  but  he  knew  he  would 
be  no  more  safe  in  either  of  those  settlements 
than  ho  would  in  Monson.  East  of  him  lay  an 
unsettled  and  unincorporated  wild  township, 
near  the  centre  of  which,  and  some  three  or 
four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  where  he  now 
lay.  dwelt  a  solitary  individual  by  the  name 
of  Johnson,  a  singular  being,  who,  from  some 
unknown  cause,  had  forsaken  social  life,  and 
had  lived  a  hermit  in  that  secluded  spot  for 
seven  or  eight  years.  He  had  a  little  opening 
in  a  fine  interval,  on  the  banks  of  Wilson  Riv¬ 
er,  where  he  raised  his  corn  and  potatoes,  and 
had  constructed  a  rude  hovel  for  a  dwelling. 
Johnson  had  made  his  appearance  occasional¬ 
ly  at  the  village,  with  a  string  of  fine  trout,  a 
bear-skin,  or  some  other  trophy  of  his  Nimrod 
propensities,  which  he  would  exchange  at  the 
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iitores  for  “  a  little  rum,  and  a  little  tobacco, 
and  a  little  tea,  and  a  jack-knife,  and  a  little 
more  rum,”  when  he  would  plunge  into  the 
forest  again,  retnm  to  his  hermitage,  and  be 
seen  no  more  for  montha 

After  casting  his  thoughts  about  in  vain  for 
any  other  refuge,  Kingston  resofved  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  J ohnson.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  as  soon  as  he  was  a  little  rested, 
and  his  pursuers  were  well  out  of  hearing,  he 
crept  from  his  hiding-place,  and  taking  his  di¬ 
rection  by  the  moon,  made  the  best  of  his  way 
eastward,  through  the  rough  and  thick  wood. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  penetrate  such  a  forest 
in  the  day  time ;  and  in  the  night,  nothing 
but  extreme  desperation  could  drive  a  man 
through  it  Here  pressing  his  way  through 
dark  and  thick  underbush,  that  coustantly  re¬ 
quired  both  hands  to  guard  his  eyes ;  there 
climbing  over  huge  windfalls,  wading  a  bog, 
or  leaping  a  brook;  and  anon  working  his 
way.  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  through  a  dis¬ 
mal,  tangled  cedar-swamp,  where  a  thousand 
dry  and  pointed  limbs,  shooting  out  on  every 
side,  clear  to  the  very  ground,  tear  his  clothes 
from  his  back,  and  wound  him  at  every  step. 
Under  these  impediments,  and  in  this  condi¬ 
tion,  Kingston  spent  the  night  in  pressing  on 
toward  Johnson’s  camp ;  and  after  a  period  of 
extreme  toil  and  suffering,  just  at  daylight,  he 
came  out  to  the  opening.  But  here  another 
barrier  was  before  him.  The  Wilson  River, 
a  wild  and  rapid  stream,  and  now  swollen  by 
a  recent  freshet,  was  between  him  and  John¬ 
son’s  dwellling,  and  he  had  no  means  of  cross¬ 
ing.  But  cross  he  must,  and  he  was  reluctant 
to  lose  time  in  deliberation.  He  selected  the 
spot  that  looked  most  likely  to  admit  of  ford¬ 
ing,  and  waded  into  the  river.  He  staggered 
along  from  rock  to  rock,  and  fought  against 
the  current,  until  he  reached  nearly  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  stream,  when  the  water  deepened 
and  took  him  from  his  feet!  He  was  but  an 
indifferent  swimmer,  and  the  force  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  carried  him  rapidly  down  the  stream.  At 
last,  however,  after  severe  struggles,  and  not 
without  imminent  peril  of  his  life,  he  made 
out  to  reach  the  bank,  so  much  exhausted  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  walk  to  John¬ 
son’s  camp.  When  he  reached  it,  he  found 
its  lonely  inmate  yet  asleep.  He  roused  him, 
made  his  case  known  to  him,  and  begged  his 
protection. 

Johnson  was  naturally  benevolent,  and  the 
forlorn,  exhausted,  ragged,  and  altogether 


wretched  appearance  of  the  fugitive,  at  once 
touched  his  heart  There  was  now, 

“No  sriccLXTiON  in  those  eyes 
Which  he  did  glare  withal,’’ 

but  fear  and  trembling  blanched  his  counte¬ 
nance,  and  palsied  his  limbs.  Possibly  the 
hermit’s  benevolence  might  have  been  quick¬ 
ened  by  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  colo¬ 
nel’s  purse ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  he  was 
soon  administering  to  the  comfort  of  his 
guest.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  a  good  fire, 
and  the  exhausted  wanderer  took  off  his  clothes 
and  dried  them,  and  tried  to  fasten  some  of 
the  flying  pieces  that  had  been  toiii  loose  by 
the  hatchel-teeth  limbs  in  the  cedar-swamps. 
In  the  meantime,  Johnson  had  provided  some 
roasted  potatoes,  and  a  bit  of  fried  bear-meat, 
which  he  served  up,  with  a  tin  dipper  of  strong 
tea,  and  Kingston  ate  and  drank,  and  was 
greatly  refreshed. 

Tliey  now  set  themselves  earnestly  to  work 
to  devise  means  of  retreat  and  security  against 
the  pursuit  of  the  enraged  Monsonites,  “  who,” 
Kingston  said,  “he  was  sure  would  visit  the 
camp  before  noon.”  Under  a  part  of  the  floor 
was  a  small  excavation  in  the  earth,  which 
his  host  called  his  potato-hole,  since,  being 
near  the  fire,  it  served  in  winter  to  keep  his 
potatoes  from  freezing.  This  portion  of  the 
floor  was  now  entirely  covered  over  with  two 
or  three  barrels,  a  water-pail,  a  bench,  and 
sundry  articles  of  iron  and  tin-ware.  It  was 
Johnson’s  advice,  that  the  colonel  should  be 
secreted  in  this  potato-hole.  He  was  afraid, 
however,  that  they  would  search  so  close  as  to 
discover  his  retreat.  Tet  the  only  alternative 
seemed  between  the  plan  proposed  and  betak¬ 
ing  himself  again  to  the  woods,  expo^  to  toil 
and  starvation,  and  the  chance  of  arrest  by 
some  of  the  hundreds  who  would  be  scouring 
the  woods  that  day,  eager  as  bloodhounds  for 
their  prey.  Something  must  be  done  immedi¬ 
ately,  for  he  was  expecting  every  hour  to  hear 
the  cry  of  his  pursuers ;  and  relying  on  John¬ 
son’s  ingenuity  and  skill  to  send  them  off  on 
another  scent  should  they  come  to  his  camp, 
he  concluded  to  retreat  to  the  potato-hole. 

Accordingly,  the  superincumbent  articles 
were  hastily  removed,  a  board  was  taken  up 
from  the  floor,  and  the  gallant  colonel  descend¬ 
ed  to  his  new  quarters.  They  were  small  to 
be  sure,  but  under  the  circumstances  very  ac¬ 
ceptable.  The  cell  was  barely  deep  enough 
to  receive  him  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his 
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neck  a  little  bent,  while  under  him  was  a  little 
straw,  upon  which  he  could  stretch  his  limbs 
to  rest  Johnson  replaced  all  the  articles 
with  such  care  that  no  one  would  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  had  been  removed  for  months. 

This  labor  had  just  been  completed,  when  he 
heard  shouts  at  a  distance,  and  beheld  ten  or 
a  dozen  people  rushing  out  of  the  woods,  and 
making  toward  his  camp.  He  was  prepared 
for  them  j  and  when  they  came  in.  they  found 
him  seated  quietly  on  his  bench,  mending  his 
clothes. 

“  Have  you  seen  anything  of  Colonel  King¬ 
ston  ?”  inquired  the  foremost  of  the  company 
with  panting  eagerness. 

“  Colonel  Kingston  ?”  asked  Johnson,  look¬ 
ing  up  with  a  sort  of  vacant,  honest  stare. 

“Yes — he’s  run  for’t,”  replied  the  other, 
“  and  we  are  after  him.  The  Grand  Jury  has 
indicted  him,  and  the  SherifTs  got  a  warrant, 
and  all  Monson,  and  one  half  of  Guilford,  is 
out  a  hunting  for  him.  Last  night,  just  as. 
they  were  going  to  take  him,  he  run  into  the 
woods  this  way.  Ha’n’t  you  seen  nothin’  of 
him!” 

Johnston  sat  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
and  listened  with  such  an  inquiring  look  that 
any  one  would  have  sworn  it  was  all  news  to 
him.  At  last  he  exclaimed  with  the  earnest¬ 
ness  inspired  by  a  new  thought,  “  Well,  there ! 
I’ll  bet  that  was  what  my  dog  was  barking  at, 
an  hour  or  so  ago !  1  heard  him  barking  as 
fierce  as  a  tiger,  about  half  a  mile  down  the 
river.  I  was  busy  mending  my  trowsers,  or  I 
should  have  gone  down  to  see  what  he’d  got 
track  of.” 

The  company  unanimously  agreed  that  it 
must  have  been  Kingston  the  dog  was  after ; 
and  in  hope  of  getting  upon  his  track,  they 
hurried  off  in  the  direction  indicated,  leaving 
Johnson  as  busily  engaged  as  if,  like— 

“  Brian  O'Unn,  he’d  no  breeches  to  wear,’’ 

until  he  had  finished  repairing  his  tattered  in¬ 
expressibles. 

The  fugitive  now  breathed  freely  again  ;  but 
while  his  pursuers  were  talking  with  his  host, 
his  respiration  had  hardly  been  sufficient  to 
sustain  life,  and  “  cold  drops  of  sweat  stood 
on  his  trembling  flesh.”  He  did  not  venture 
to  leave  his  retreat  for  two  days  ;  for  during 
that  day  and  most  of  the  next,  the  woods  were 
scoured  from  one  end  of  the  township  to  the 
other,  and  several  parties  successively  visited 
the  camp,  who  were  all  again  successively  de- 
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spatched  to  the  woods  by  the  adroitness  of  its 
occupant 

After  two  days  the  pursuers  principally  left 
the  woods  and  contented  themselves  with  post¬ 
ing  sentinels  at  short  intervals  on  the  roads 
that  surrounded  the  forest,  and  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns,  hoping  to  arrest  their  victim,  when 
hunger  should  drive  him  forth  to  some  of  the 
settlements.  Kingston  felt  that  it  was  unsafe 
for  him  to  remain  any  longer  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Johnson,  and  he  knew  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  make  his  escape 
through  any  of  the  settlements  of  Maine.  Upon 
due  reflection  he  concluded  that  the  only 
chance  left  for  him  was  to  endeavor  to  make 
his  way  to  Canada. 

He  was  now  a  dozen  or  fifteen  miles  from 
the  foot  of  Moosehead  lake.  There  was  a  foot¬ 
path  to  Elliottville,  where  there  were  a  few 
inhabitants.  Through  this  settement  he 
thought  he  might  venture  to  pass  in  the  night ; 
and  he  could  then  go  a  few  miles  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  and  meet  the  road  leading  from  Monson 
to  the  lake.  Once  across  or  around  the  foot 
of  the  lake,  he  believed  he  could  make  his 
way  into  the  Canada  road,  and  escape  with 
safety.  Having  matured  his  plan  he  commit- 
nicated  it  to  Johnson,  who  aided  it  in  the  best 
manner  he  could  by  providing  him  with  a 
pack  of  potatoes  and  fried  bear-meat,  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  extra  Indian  “johnny-cake,” a 
jack-knife,  and  a  flint  and  tinder  for  striking 
fire. 

It  was  late  in  the  night,  when  all  things 
were  prepared  for  the  journey,  and  Kingston 
bade  an  affectionate  adieu  to  his  host,  declar- 
ingthathe  should  never  forgethim,  and  adding, 
with  much  originality  of  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion,  that  “  a  friend  in  need  was  a  friend  in¬ 
deed.”  He  had  nearly  a  mile  to  go  through 
the  woods,  before  reaching  the  path  that  led 
through  the  township  of  Elliotville  ;  and  when 
he  passed  the  Elliotville  settlement  the  day 
began  to  dawn.  A  stirring  young  man,  who 
was  out  at  that  early  hour,  saw  him  cross  the 
road  at  a  distance  and  strike  into  the  woods. 
Satisfied  at  once  who  he  was,  and  suspecting 
his  object,  he  hastened  to  rouse  his  two  or 
three  neighbors,  and  then  started  toward 
Monson  village  with  all  the  speed  his  legs 
could  give  him.  Kingston  observing  this  move¬ 
ment  from  a  hill-top  in  the  woods,  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  should  be  pursued,  and  redou¬ 
bled  his  exertions  to  reach  the  lake. 

When  the  messenger  reached  Monson  and 
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commanicated  his  intelligence,  the  whole  Til¬ 
lage  was  roosed  like  an  encamped  army  at 
the  battle-call ;  and  in  twenty  minutes  every 
horse  in  the  village  was  mounted  and  the  ri¬ 
ders  were  spurring  with  all  speed  towards  the 
lake,  and  Deacon  Stone  among  the  foremost. 
As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Mooeehead,  the 
sun,  which  was  about  an  hour  high,  was  pon 
ing  a  flood  of  warm  rays  across  the  calm,  still 
waters,  and  some  half  a  mile  from  land,  they 
beheld  a  tall,  slim  man,  alone  in  a  canoe,  pad¬ 
dling  toward  the  opposite  shore. 

For  a  moment  the  party  stood  speechless, 
nnd  then  vent  was  given  to  such  oaths  and  ex- 
i-crations  as  habit  had  made  familiar.  Some¬ 
thing  was  even  swelling  in  Deacon  Stone’s 
throat,  well-nigh  as  sinful  as  he  had  uttered 
on  a  former  occasion,  but  he  coughed,  and 
('hecked  it  before  it  found  utterance.  They 
looked  around,  and  ran  on  every  side,  to  see 
if  another  boat,  or  any  other  means  of  crnss- 
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ing  the  lake  conld  be  fonnd ;  bat  all  in  vain. 
The  only  skiff  on  that  arm  of  the  lake  had 
been  seized  by  the  colonel  in  his  flight.  His 
pursuers  were  completely  baffled.  Some  were 
for  croesing  the  woods,  and  going  roand  the 
southwest  bay  of  the  lake  over  the  head  waters 
of  the  Kennebec  River,  and  so  into  the  great 
wilderness  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake. 
But  others  said,  “  No ;  it’s  no  use ;  if  he  once 
gets  over  among  them  swamps  and  moontains, 
yoo  might  as  well  look  for  a  needle  in  a  hay¬ 
mow  1” 

This  sentiment  accorded  with  the  better 
judgment  of  the  party,  and  they  turned  about 
and  rode  quietly  bock  to  Monson — Deacon 
Stone  consoling  himself  on  the  way  by  occa¬ 
sionally  remarking :  “  Well,  if  the  heathen  is 
driven  out  of  the  land,  thanks  to  a  kind 
Providence,  he  hasn’t  carried  the  land  with  * 
him !” 


OUR  COUNTRY  HOMES; 


SKETCHES  OF  AMERICAN  RURAL  RESIDENCES. 

BV  OGKVBSB  WHEELKR,  ABCHITEOT, 


(Author  of  “  Rural  Homoii.”  “  Homeu  for  the  People,”  Ac.) 


NO  evidence  is  so  certain  and  so  pleasing 
of  the  healthy  growth  and  solid  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  a  country,  as  the  increase  in  number,  of 
curefu^  built  and  carefully  tended  rural 
homestoids.  The  costly  store  and  princely 
private  residence  of  a  large  city  speaks  less 
certainly  and  favorably,  than  do  the  villas  of 
the  suburb  .or  the  farther  removed  country 
homes,  of  the  maturity  of  commercial  pros¬ 
perity  ;  for  the  store  and  the  city  house  are 
generally  the  means— the  home  of  quiet  lei¬ 
sure,  and  unostentatious  retirement  being  the 
end  and  object  of  mercantile  life. 


As  yet  there  are  but  few  instances  of  family 
homes  around  our  American  cities,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  frequency  with  which  they 
are  to  be  met  in  the  suburbs  of  European 
towns  and  villages.  The  sweet  green  lanes  of 
England  have  their  pleasantest  charm  in  the 
constant  and  unexpected  glimpses  the  passer-by 
enjoys  of  homes  of  infinite  variety  of  form  and 


finish,'  yet  each  one  an  embodiment  of  perfec¬ 
tion  of  family  comfort  and  domestic  retiracy. 

It  is  therefore  with  pleasore  that  the  increas¬ 
ing  growth  of  these  in  this  happy  land  is 
noticed,  and  when  a  retrospect  is  cast  upon 
the  labors  and  improvements  of  the  last  ten 
years,  Americans  have  solid  reasons  for  con- 
gratnlation  upon  the  awakened  taste  and  bet¬ 
ter  value  of  home,  which  have  led  to  the  found¬ 
ing  and  embellishing  such  buildings  as  ar^ 
dotted  all  over  the  country. 

For  most  of  these  may  be  claimed  a  merit 
superior  to  that  possessed  by  European  erec¬ 
tions  of  the  present  day — not  in  artistic  finish 
and  architectural  propriety,  nor  yet  in  solidity 
and  dnrabilitv  of  construction,  but  in  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  convenient  housekeeping,  in  the 
arrangements  for  heating,  for  warming,  and 
for  gas, — in  the  liberal  planning  of  store-rooms 
and  closets,  and  (not  always,  however,  an  ad¬ 
vantage,)  In  the  more  ample  space  devoted 
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to  the  parlon.  It  would  surprise  a  careful 
examiner  to  find  how  seldom  recently  built 
houses  about  London,  Manchester,  and  the 
other  giant  marts  of  England,  are  provided 
with  bathing  and  heating  arrangements,  such 
as  scarcely  one  house  in  twenty  is  deficient  in 
here;  but  in  other  particulars,  in  respect  for  in¬ 
stance  to  a  purer  style  of  embellishment,  both 
externally  and  internally,  and  in  the  avoidance 
of  ostentatious  show,  house  builders  have 
much  to  learn  from  their  European  contempo¬ 
raries. 

And  yet,  dotted  over  this  fair  land,  are  homes 
such  as  European  criticism  could  not  without 
prejudice  object^  to,  homes  on  every  scale, 
from  the  quiet  cottage  of  fifteen  hundred,  to 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  to  the 
elegant  villa  or  mansion  of  twenty  to  fifty 
thousand. 

Sketches  of  some  of  these  are  here  present¬ 
ed,  selected  as  examples  of  houses  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  type,  adapted  to  American  tastes,  climate 
and  wants,  and  serving  fitly  to  ehow  what  the 
•ountry  now  poesesses,  and  as  evidences  of 
the  growth  of  refined  and  e<lucat.ed  taste. 


The  first  of  these  is  one  of  those  cottage- 
like  rustic  homes,  which  seem  never  out  of 
place,  and  whilst  too  simple  and  unpretending 
to  awaken  criticism,  generally  fill  the  eye  of 
a  passer-by  pleasantly,  and  hint  of  comforta¬ 
ble  quarters  and  snug  retirement  within. 

The  rustic  cottage  villa  of  which  this  is  a 
type,  is  a  house  with  compact  arrangement,  but 
with  little  architectural  formality  in  its  style, 
finish  aud  details.  Its  peculiar  character  and 
rusticity  are  obtained  by  avoidance  of  those 
roinutias  of  finish  which  a  more  elaborate  and 
more  strictly  suburban  architecture  would  re¬ 
quire,  by  the  choice  of  such  materials  or  mode 
of  using  them  as  the  woods  aud  rocks  around 
might  suggest,  and  by  the  perfectly  simple  and 
unconcealed  character  of  its  construction.  In 
brief,  a  happy  example  of  a  rustic  villa,  should 
convey  the  impression  that  the  developement 
of  its  form  and  fashion,  had  grown  with  the 
place,  and  that  the  indweller  had  out  of  love 
of  his  surroundings,  made  bis  home  as  like  natu¬ 
ral  objects  as  the  love  he  had  for  them  would 
suggest. 

.Such  a  house  is  the  one  here  sketched. 


Seen  against  a  beautifully  wooded  upland 
the  sloping  sides  of  the  South  Orange  Moun¬ 
tain,  is  this  rustic  home.  Unpretending  in  ex¬ 
ternal  enpressien,— within,  Is  ample  ream  for 


a  kindly  and  generous  hospitality,  and  in  its 
roomy  hall,  sunny  parlor,  quiet  library,  and 
ample  dining  room — with  its  large  back  room 
np  stairs — its  many  ehambers — sonvenieot 
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kitchen  oflSceR,  and  other  adjuncts  for  the  use 
of  a  well-arranged  household,  the  fortunate 
guest  will  find  little  reason  to  feel  the  want  of 
a  more  widely  spread  ground  plan,  or  more 
expensively  finished  walls. 

In  front  is  that  essential  feature  of  all  Amer- 
icau  houses — the  spacious  veranda — without 
which  out-of-door  quiet  loses  half  its  charm. 
From  its  centre  the  roof  shoots  over  so  as  to 
shelter  the  carriage  that  may  have  been  driven 
up  to  the  entrance  door.  Within  is  a  hall  nine 
feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  long,  in  which 
are  coat  and  other  closets,  and  from  this  an 
open  arch  leads  at  right  angles  to  a  larger 
hall  containing  the  principal  staircase,  and 
the  enclosed  and  private  entry  to  the  kitchen, 
store-rooms,  and  domestic  offices  in  the  rear. 

Upon  the  left  side  of  the  hall  is  a  cheerful 
drawing  room,  in  the  side  of  which  is  a  large 
bay-window,  the  other  window  opening  on  to 
the  veranda  in  front.  In  the  rear  of  this  is  the 
Library,  which,  receding  back  from  the  side  of 
the  main  building,  permits  a  small  and  re¬ 
tired  veranda  to  be  added  to  it 

Upon  the  right  of  the  entrance  hall  is  the 
dining  room,  with  large  china  closets  and 
waiters,  pantry,  store  closets,  Ac.  In  the  rear 
of  this — separated  by  the  hall  containing  prin¬ 
cipal  staircase,  is  the  kitchen,  with  its  large 
laundry,  woodhouse,  larder,  pantries  and  store¬ 
room,  as  may  he  seen  in  the  sketch  of  the 
bouse  itself. 

The  cost  of  this  convenient  and  effective  ms- 
tic  cottage,  was  by  contract,  under  five  thous¬ 
and  dollars.  The  addition  of  such  luxuries  as 
plumbing,  gas  pipes  and  furnace,  would  in¬ 
crease  it,  as  these  might  be  thought  desirable. 

The  situation  in  which  tliis  pleasant  house  is 
placed,  is  one  of  exceeding  loveliness,  and  yet 
one  which  has  features  no  way  different  from 
what  any  home-seeker  might  readily  find, 
were  he  content  to  let  nature  suggest  to  him. 
as  die  has  done  to  the  owner  of  this — how  to 
treat  her  beauties  and  carry  out  her  hints. 
Few  places  have  been  so  inexpensively  adorn- 
■hI,  and  yet  few  possess  so  perfect  a  charm  of 
rural  completeness,  or  give  so  unmistakably 
the  impress  of  a  home. 

The  inspiration  of  the  place  has  been  felt  by 
more  than  one  poetic  mind,  and  one  of  the 
most  graceful  compositions  of  William  Mason, 
owes  its  name  and  birth  to  the  loving  images 
of  beauty,  the  infiuences  of  Silvei>Spring,  (so 
is  this  homestead  called)  brought  to  the  heart 
and  brain  of  America’s  best  pianist. 


In  contrast  to  this  is  a  sketch  of  a  country 
home  on  the  very  largest  scale,  but  yet  built 
in  a  severe  simplicity  singularly  in  keeping 
with  the  widely  spread  and  beautiful  scenery 
that  surrounds  the  dwelling.  Few  owners  hav¬ 
ing  the  wealth  to  gather  round  them  hundreds 
of  fertile  acres  into  so  noble  a  farm,  would 
have  the  courage  to  permit  so  plain  and  unos¬ 
tentatious  a  character  to  be  given  to  a  dwell¬ 
ing  having  accommodation  so  ample,  and  in¬ 
ternal  features  so  costly  as  this. 

In  this  country  home — standing  as  it  does 
on  an  estate  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Berk¬ 
shire,  Massachusetts,  is  probably  one  of  the 
finest  picture  galleries  in  the  United  States. 
No  cost  has  been  spared  in  the  collection  of 
the  paintings,  but  beyond  taking  every  known 
precaution  that  the  best  poedble  proportions, 
light,  and  other  requisites,  were  secured  for 
the  room,  the  owner  has  let  the  treasures  with¬ 
in  tell  their  own  tale,  and  exert  their  own  in¬ 
fluence,  and  the  passer  by  is  called  not  by  any 
gorgeous  challenge  of  elaborate  external  fin¬ 
ish  to  stop  on  his  way  and  examine  what  may 
be  within — but  is  nevertheless  impressed  with 
so  satisfied  a  feeling  of  harmony  between  the 
wide  spread  of  the  mansion  upon  the  ground, 
and -its  harmonious  and  yet  simple  form  and 
finish,  and  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  scene¬ 
ry  that  serves  as  frame  and  foreground  to  the 
picture,  that  he  is  disposed  to  give  the  uncon¬ 
scious  testimony  to  the  owner  of  a  true  and 
just  taste,  by  having  no  remark  suggest  itself 
to  him  about  the  building  whatever.  Like  a 
well  dressed  woman,  the  impression  is  so  en¬ 
tirely  complete  that  the  satisfied  eye  notes  no 
particulars.  • 

The  rooms  within  arc  all  of  great  spacions- 
nesR.  and  consist  of  all  that  an  establisfamenj 
filled  to  the  most  lavish  country  hospitality 
could  require.  In  addition  to  the  noble  draw¬ 
ing-room,  library,  dining-room,  morning-roonv 
billiard-room,  Ac..  Ac.,  is  a  picture 'gallery, 
which  in  itself  contains  the  space  of  what 
would  by  many  be  thought  a  decentjy  sized 
house,  being  forty-eight  feet  long,  twenty-six 
feet  wide,  and  twenty-four  feet  high.  This 
room  is  lighted  from  above  and  has  no  room.s 
over  it 

The  end  of  this  picture  ^llery  L«  recesseil 
on  the  exterior,  so  as  to  form  a  garden  seat 
the  view  from  which  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
that  can  he  imagined,  and  near  the  end  of  the 
room  i^  a  long  and  narrow  door,  the  entire 
height  of  the  wall,  so  made  as  to  drop  down- 
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ward,  and  upon  its  inner  face  is  a  tramway, 
over  which  can  be  run  a  frame,  upon  which 
at  the  end  of  the  gallery  is  placed  Lentze's  cel¬ 
ebrated  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth. 
The  intention  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  in 
case  of  fire  or  other  accident  this  valuable  and 
large  painting  can  be  instantly  removed  from 
the  building  without  risk  of  injury. 

All  that  comfort  and  elegant  home  habits 
could  possibly  demand  will  be  fonnd  within 
this  building,  which  has  been  erected  at  a  cost 
less  than  has  frequently  been  expended  upon 
a  toy  cottage  in  the  suburb  or  fashionable  wa¬ 
tering  place,  the  cost  complete  with  every  ad¬ 
junct  of  plumbing  and  furnace  having  been 
within  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Not  far  from  this  is  one  of  the  most  pictu¬ 
resque  and  perfectly  charming  places  that  the 
most  ardent  lover  of  the  beautiful  could  de¬ 
mand.  Amid  trees  of  rare  grandeur  and  sym¬ 
metry,  sheltered  from  the  cold  wind,  and  yet 
toweringly  elevated  above  the  winding  road 
and  undulating  valley  and  river  below,  rise 
the  walls  of  the  cottage,  a  view  of  which  is 
represented. 


About  the  place  rustic  seats,  bark  flower- 
baskets,  and  other  ornamental  features  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  scenery,  have  been  disposed, 
whilst  creepers  and  flowering  parasites  have 
been  trained  round  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and 
in  such  sunny  exposures  as  presented,  fragrant 
lichens  and  other  plants  as  are  suitable  to  rock 
culture  are  sedulously  cherished. 

This  cottage,  intended  more  for  summer  use 
than  general  habitancy,  though  in  its  conve¬ 
nient  arrangements  amply  suitable  for  a  fami¬ 
ly  residence  all  the  year  round,  partakes  of  a 
character  which  originated  in  England,  and  to 
which  has  been  given  the  name  of  the  (httage 
Ome.  The  origin  of  these  fanciful  little  houses 
in  England  shows  how  in  architecture,  as  in 
other  matters,  extremes  meet.  The  peasant’s 
cot  struck  some  wealthy  lover  of  the  pictu¬ 
resque,  and  inspired  him  to  build  a  house  like 
the  ideal  of  a  cottage  externally,  but  within 
plentifully  provided  with  all  those  etceteras 
that  go  to  make  life  easy  and  luxuriona  So 
at  one  time  all  over  Europe  the  fashion  spread 
of  seeking  to  exhibit  in  the  most  whimidcal 
manner  how  with  a  cottage  appearance  all  the 


reality  of  palatial  life  might  be  enjoyed.  Then 
were  the  days  of  marble  cow-houses  and  trick- 
sied  dairy-maids,  when  the  “  gentle  mothers  of 
the  herd”  were  trimmed  with  ribbons  and  po¬ 
sies,  and  the  fashionable  dames  of  the  times  of 
Walpole  used  to  vie  with  each  other  in  pasto¬ 
ral  rhapsodies,  and  all  the  mode  was  in  the 
vein  Bucolic. 

So  this  fashion,  like  others,  passed  by, — 
leaving,  though,  a  useful  teaching  in  its  wake. 
Attention  was  drawn  to  ihe  possibility, 
even  in  farm  belongings,  of  combining  util¬ 
ity  with  beauty,  and  the  erections  required 
for  farm  life,  became  less  rude,  and  neatness 
and  studied  carefulness  of  arrangement  of  the 
various  details  supplied  the  place  of  the  for¬ 
mer  uncouth  and  untidy  home  belongings. 

From  the  daring  boldness  of  many  of  these 
whimsical  erections,  came  too,  a  picturesque- 
ness  and  irregularity  of  building,  immeasnra- 
bly  an  improvement  on  the  square  brick  box. 
that  before  had  seemed  the  only  form  in  which 
could  be  cast  the  residence  of  those  who  in 
Europe  occupy  the  middle  rank  of  life. 

Such  a  home  as  the  one  which  illustrates 
these  remarks  has  not.  however,  anypecnllar- 
Itlea  so  marked  and  whimsical  as  to  render  its 
erection  unsnitable  for  any  nse  or  habitancy. 


Within,  the  accommodation  provides  libe¬ 
rally  for  every  requisite,  and  the  construction 
is  such  as  to  render  the  building  not  liable  to 
expensive  repairs — a  failing  too  commonly 
complained  of  in  its  English  prototype.  The 
verandas  are  all  of  rustic  work ;  the  native 
timbers  from  the  adjoining  woodshaving  been 
used  as  nature  left  them ;  the  bark  retained 
and  the  crotches  and  quaintly  shaped  limbs  so 
selected  as  to  form  combinations  of  forms  that 
symmetrically  can  be  arranged  in  conformity 
with  the  general  design. 

Although  especially  designed  for  such  a  sit¬ 
uation  as  that  in  which  this  cottage  has  been 
reared,  it  would  not  be  inappropriately  placed 
amid  scenery  less  bold, — all  that  must  be 
insisted  upon,  however,  is  that  it  be  surround¬ 
ed  with  trees,  so  that  any  site  which  is  not 
absolutely  flat,  which  is  well  wooded,  would 
be  suitable. 

An  artist  home  snch  as  the  means  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  purse  affbrded  is  represented  in  this 
view. 

The  intention  has  been  to  supply  a  perfect¬ 
ly  complete  establishment  contained  all  within 
one  enclosure  which  could  be  always  ready  for 
occupancy  and  enjoyed  at  intervals,  and  then 
abandoned,  as  change  of  season  required. 
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Many  a  man  would  build  mch  a  little  home 
in  some  loved  sequestered  shade  or  far  off 
mountain  nook,  if  he  only  could  bring  him¬ 
self  to  understand  how  easily  and  cheaply 
such  might  be  done.  A  home  that  (in  the 
shape  of  its  door  key)  can  without  nervous 
apprehension,  be  carried  in  the  pocket — many 
a  lover  of  country  life,  tied  by  business  or 
professional  pursuits  to  the  city  would  be 
eager  to  possess.  Why  the  attempt  has  not 
more  often  been  made,  is  not  so  surprising, 
when  the  efforts  of  those  are  seen  who  have  es¬ 
sayed  to  so  provide  themselves.  The  mistake 
almost  always  has  been  of  attempting  too 
much.  Too  large  a  farm  has  been  bought, 
and  the  owner  has  encumbered  himself  with 
all  the  expensive  paraphernalia  of  hired  men. 
and  stock  and  farm'wagons  and  implements, 
and  has  left  his  farmer  in  occupancy  of  his 
fancy  cottage  during  the  winter  to  his  never 
to  he  itemized  vexation  and  embarrassment 
when  he  returns  to  his  country  place  in  the 
summer.  This  is  so  thoroughly  a  “  twice  told 
tale” — no  need  to  dwell  on  it  now — but  if  a 
lover  of  country  life  in  its  natural  state,  of 
its  enjoyments  of  sporting  and  rambling,  and 
sketching — would  seek  a  pleasant  stopping 


place — make  the  acquaintance  of  some  well  to 
do  and  sensible  farmer,  and  buy  of  him  or  in 
his  neighborhood  an  acre  or  two — not  more 
(at  least  at  first,)  and  depend  upon  his  farm  fur 
his  house  supplies,  which  by  arrangement  he 
can  casily'do — he  may  build  himself  a  pretty 
home  that  he  can  enjoy  with  his  family  in  the 
summer,  and  lock  up  and  leave  when  cold 
weather  comes  on  with  no  fear  of  expense  en¬ 
tailed  upon  him  during  his  absence  ;  and  no 
bugbear  but  the  very  improbable  one  of  fire 
and  depredation  to  disturb  his  rest  until  the 
return  of  the  birds  in  tbe  spring. 

Such  a  little  home  is  the  one  that  the  illus¬ 
tration  suggests,  and  from  the  view,  an  idea 
may  be  gathered  of  the  internal  arrangements 
for  convenience  and  completeness,  by  which, 
within  its  own  enclosing  walls,  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  comfortable  living  arc  included. 

The  view  represents  the  rear  of  the  house ; 
the  front  having  a  veranda  and  entrance  hall 
and  porch. 

Within  is  a  hall  and  staircase,  on  one  side  a 
sitting  room,  of  which  the  projecting  bay  win¬ 
dow  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 
Upon  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is  the  dining 
room,  an  apartment  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
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the  pvlor,  end  in  the  rear  of  the  dining  room 
a  large  pantry  well  provided  with  store  cloeets, 
drawers  Ac.,  connects  with  the  kitchen.  At 
the  end  of  the  hall  is  also  an  entry  to  the  kitch¬ 
en,  and  a  large,  well  lighted  closet  for  guns, 
fishing  poles  Ac.,  or  other  peculiar  properties 
of  the  gentleman  of  the  house. 

The  kitchen  with  a  large  store-room  between 
it  and  the  dining-room,  is  in  the  wing  {noject- 
ing  in  the  rear,  and  in  the  space  enclosed  by 
the  lower  walls  are  a  woodshed,  drain,  Ac ; 
the  lower  story  of  the  dwarf  tower  containing 


the  necessary  out-house,  and  in  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  is  a  room  for  a  pigeon-house.  The  whole 
is  enclosed  by  a  gateway  wide  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  load  of  wood — so  that  that  entrance  se¬ 
cured,  and  the  frontdoor  made  fast,  the  whole 
establishment  is  under  lock  and  key. 

The  traveller  by  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Railroad,  may  observe  between  Rye 
and  Portchester,  the  villa  which  the  annexed 
illustration  presents.  The  vic  .v  as  obtained 
from  the  railroad,  is  not  that,  1  owever,  which 
this  sketch  affords. 


The  interior  of  the  building  has  a  range  of 
rooms  of  liberal  size,  and  with  one  of  the 
noblest  balls  and  stairways  that  can  be  found 
in  a  building  of  such  a  class,  is  well  adapted 
for  presentation  as  an  example  of  a  first 
class  villa  mansion,  the  residence  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  leisure. 

The  style  in  which  this  villa  is  designed,  is 
one  which  seems  by  almost  universal  consent 
to  have  been  adopted  in  America,  the  reasons 
being  found  in  the  infinite  variety  its  details 
will  admit,  and  in  the  picturesque  irregularity 
of  its  outlines.  Modem  architects  have  made 
goad  use  of  Italian  models  of  art,  of  an  earlier 


date,  and  from  their  several  departures  from 
ancient  precedent,  has  resulted  what  may  al¬ 
most  be  defined  as  a  style  of  itself.  For  build¬ 
ings  upon  a  large  scale,  and  for  the  inexpen¬ 
sive,  and  tasteful  cottage,  some  variety  of  this 
liberal  style  can  always  be  selected,  and  as 
generally  its  features  harmonize  with  Ameri¬ 
can  scenery,  and  its  order  of  constraction  and 
arrangement  fit  it  for  the  climate,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  this  style  now  so  well 
introduced  will  obtain  strong  foothold  amongst 
us,  and  in  time  be  developed  into  almost  an 
American  architectural  order. 

A  fine  old  homestead  on  the  Hudson,  long 
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the  residence  of  the  Livingston  family,  came  rather  seem  the  old  design  restored,  than  a 

a  few  years  ago  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  modern  mansion  risen  in  its  place, 

who  had  too  sincere  an  appreciation  of  the  The  attempt  was  entirely  successful,  and 
beauties  time  had  allowed  nature  to  gather  there  are  few  places  on  the  river  which  re¬ 
round  the  place,  to  destroy  it,  and  although  ceive  so  much  favorable  criticism  than  the 

sadly  out  of  repair,  and  deficient  in  its  internal  commodious  and  elegant  reridence  referred  to 

arrangements  in  those  essential  features  which  The  view  represents  the  river  or  garden 
modern  comfort  and  luxury  require,  he  deter-  front,  the  other  possessing  an  entended  portico 

mined  to  remodel  it,  and  so  add  to,  and  com-  and  carriage  porch  of  rich  and  architectural 

plete  it,  that  the  re-oonstructcd  building  might  design. 


The  building  stands  upon  an  eminence  over-  to  find  a  more  compactly  arranged  and  at  same 
looking  the  river,  and  in  grounds  of  very  con-  time  liberally  apportioned  mansion  than  this, 
siderable  extent.  The  kitchens  and  domestic  These  selections  may  be  taken  to  fairly  re- 
uCBces,  which  are  upon  the  most  comprehen-  present  such  homes  as  the  leisure,  wealth,  and 
sive  scale,  are  in  the  ba-sement,  and  the  whole  taste  of  Americans  have  erected  in  the  many 
of  the  principal  floor  is  devoted  to  a  range  of  beautiful  abiding  places  of  the  country.  The 
rooms,  each  one  connecting  with  the  other,  of  growth  of  a  desire  to  own  a  family  home, 
noble  propertions  and  enriched  details.  where  the  children  may  gain  a  more  healthy 

Projecting  in  front,  towards  the  garden,  is  development,  and  the  summer  months  be 
a  covered  pavilion  or  ombre,  extending  be-  more  rationally  enjoyed  than  in  the  cramped 
yond  the  rear  veranda  and  in  range  with  the  apartment  of  a  fashionable  hotel  at  some  gay 

octagonal  library,  which  partly  projects  from  watering  place,  must  cause  all  readers  to  take 

the  center  of  this  end  of  the  mansion.  an  interest  in  the  subject,  of  which  in  future 

The  chamber  floor  contains  all  that  fasti-  numbers,  the  writer  intends  to  treat  in  the 

dious  taste  demands,  and  it  wonld  be  difficult  pages  of  this  Magazine. 
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THE  TJQER’S  CAVE. 


About  three  years  since,  after  a  short  re¬ 
sidence  in  Mexico,  I  embarked  for  Guya- 
qnil,  in  order  to  visit  from  thence  the  celebra¬ 
ted  mountains  of  Qoito.  On  arriving  at  Gnya- 
quil  I  found  there  two  travellers,  who  were 
preparing  to  take  the  same  route,  these  were 
Capt  Wharton,  an  English  naval  officer,  and  a 
young  midshipman,  name^  Lincoln.  The  fri¬ 
gate  which  Wharton  commanded  had  suffered 
considerably  in  her  voyage  through  the  South 
Seas :  and  as  it  wa.s  now  undergoing  the  ne¬ 
cessary  repairs,  Wharton  resolved  to  devote 
some  of  his  leisure  time  to  visiting  the  forests 
and  mountains  of  Quito.  It  was  quickly 
agreed  that  we  should  make  the  journey  to¬ 
gether.  I  found  Wharton  a  frank  and  open- 
hearted  man  :  and  his  young  favorite,  Lincoln, 
a  youth  of  eighteen,  had  a  handsome  sunburnt 
countenance,  with  an  expression  of  determin¬ 
ed  bravery. 

We  set  out  on  a  fine  clear  morning,  attended 
by  my  huntsman,  Frank,  and  two  Indians,  as 
guides.  On  beginning  to  ascend  the  mountain, 
the  scenery  became  more  enchanting  at  every 
step,  the  mighty  Andes,  like  a  vast  amphi¬ 
theatre,  covered  to  their  summits  with  gigan¬ 
tic  forests,  towered  aloft ;  the  snow-crested 
Chimborazo  reared  its  proud  front,  the  terri- 
fle  Cotopaxi  sent  forth  volumes  of  smoke  and 
flame ;  and  innumerable  other  mountains, 
branching  from  the  far-spreading  Cordilleras, 
faded  away  in  the  distance.  With  an  involnn- 
ary  shudder  I  entered  the  narrow  path  that  leads 
into  the  manifleent  forest,  the  monkies  leaped 
from  branch  to  branch  ;  the  paroquets  chattered 
incessantly,  and  the  eagles,  from  amidst  the 
tall  cypresses  where  they  had  built  their 
nests,  sent  down  a  wild  cry.  The  farther  we 
advanced,  new  objects  presented  themselves 
on  every  side,  the  stately  palms,  with  their 
brood  sword-like  leaves,  the  singular  soap-tree, 
the  splendid  magnolia,  the  tall  wax-tree,  and 
the  evergreen  oak,  reared  themselves  proudly 
over  the  orange  groves,  with  whose  fragrance 
was  blended  the  aromatic  perfume  of  the  va¬ 
nilla. 

Towards  evening  our  guides  began  to  quicken 
their  pace,  and  we  hastened  after  them.  In  a 
short  time  they  uttered  a  shout  of  joy,  of  which 
we  quickly  discovered  the  cause.  By  the  light 
of  a  large  fire  which  was  kindled  in  an  open 


space  of  the  forest,  we  descried  a  little  Indian 
village,  consisting  of  several  huts  erected  on 
trunks  of  trees,  to  which  were  appended  lad¬ 
ders  of  reeds.  The  Indian  who  was  employed 
in  replenishing  the  fire,  answered  the  cry  of 
our  guides  in  a  similar  tone ;  and  after  a  short 
conference,  we  were  conducted  into  one  of 
the  huts,  where  we  passed  the  night. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  again  resumed  our 
way  through  the  deep  shade  of  the  forest,  and 
in  due  time  stopped  to  eqjoy  a  repast  under  a 
broad  leaved  palm.  Suddenly,  one  of  the  In¬ 
dians  n)otioned  ns  to  be  silent,  and  bending 
his  ear  to  the  ground,  appeared  to  be  listening 
to  some  sound  which,  however,  was  unheard 
by  ns.  We  paused,  and  attentively  watched 
his  motions.  In  a  few  minutes  he  arose,  and 
beckoned  lu  to  follow  him  into  the  forest ;  he 
stopped  often,  and  laid  his  ear  to  the  ground, 
and  shortly  after  we  heard  a  female  voice 
shrieking  for  help.  We  hurried  on,  with  diffi¬ 
culty  restraining  our  young  midshipman  from 
advancing  before  the  rest  of  the  party ;  and 
had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  when  the 
shriek  was  repeated  close  beside  ns.  We  stop¬ 
ped  on  a  motion  firom  our  guides,  who,  part¬ 
ing  gently  the  intervening  boughs,  gave  to 
view  a  scene  which  caused  us  hastily  to  grasp 
our  arms. 

In  an  open  space^  blazed  a  large  fire, 
round  which  were  seated  several  men  in  tatter¬ 
ed  uniforms,  they  were  armed,  and  appeared 
to  be  holding  a  consultation  regarding  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Indian  girl,  who  was  bound  with  cords 
to  a  tree.  The  Indians  prepared  their  bows 
and  arrows,  but  we  beckoned  them  to  desist, 
until  we  gave  the  signal  of  attack.  On  the 
termination  of  the  conference,  one  of  the  men 
approached  the  girl,  and  said,  “  So  you  will 
not  conduct  us  to  your  village  ?” 

“  No,”  auswered  the  young  Indian  firmly, 
but  sobbing. 

“  Good  child !”  he  replied,  with  a  scornful 
laugh,  so  you  will  not  be  persuaded  to  lead 
us  to  your  hut  ?” 

“  No,”  die  again  replied. 

“  We  shall  see  how  long  the  bird  will  sing 
to  this  tune ;” — and  with  these  words,  the  ruf¬ 
fian  snatched  a  brand  from  the  fire,  and  again 
approached  her.  We  hastened  to  get  ready 
our  guns;  but  the  impetuosity  of  Lincoln 
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could  not  be  restrained,  and  casting  his  from 
iiim,  he  sprang  forward  just  as  the  brand  had 
touched  the  shoulder  of  the  girl,  and  struck 
the  villain  lifeless  to  the  earth.  At  the  same 
instant,  the  Indian  arrows  whistled  through  the 
air  and  wounded  two  of  the  others,  but  not, 
it  appeared,  dangerously,  as  they  fled  with 
their  terrified  comrades. 

Our  midshipman,  meanwhile,  had  unbound 
the  girl,  who,  the  instant  she  was  free,  knelt 
before  him,  and  poured  out  her  gratitude  in 
the  most  impassioned  language.  We  learned 
that  her  name  was  Yanna.  and  that  her  parents 
dwelt  in  a  village  in  one  of  the  deepest  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  forest — that  she  had  left  her  home 
early  in  the  morning  to  gather  cocoa,  and  that, 
having  strayed  too  far,  she  had  suddenly  found 
herself  surrounded  by  the  ruffians  from  whom 
we  had  just  rescued  her,  and  who  had  endeav¬ 
ored,  by  threats  and  violence,  to  force  her  to 
guide  them  to  the  village.  We  could  not 
withstand  her  prayers  to  accompany  her  home. 
There  we  were  quickly  surrounded  by  the  In¬ 
dians.  whom  we  found  to  possess  an  almost 
European  fairness  of  complexion.  Yanna  im¬ 
mediately  ran  up  to  her  parents,  who  were 
chiefs  of  the  tribe,  and  spoke  to  them  with 
animation,  using  all  the  while  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  gestures.  As  soon  as  she  had  finish¬ 
ed  her  narration,  her  pments  hastened  forward, 
and  kneeling  before  us,  kissed  our  bands  with 
expressions  of  the  deepest  gratitude,  and  the 
whole  of  the  tribe  knelt  along  with  them, 
pouring  forth  mingled  thanks  and  blessings ; 
then  on  a  sudden  they  started  up,  and  seizing 
us,  they  bore  us  in  triumph  so  the  hut  of  the 
chief,  where  we  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
hospitality.  Wharton  smiled  to  me  as  he  re¬ 
marked,  that  our  young  midshipman  and 
Yanna  had  disappeared  together  Shortly 
after,  Yanna  returned,  bolding  Lincoln  with 
one  hand,  and  carrying  in  the  other  a  chaplet 
of  flowers,  which  she  immediately  placed  on 
his  bead.  On  the  following  morning  we  again 
set  out,  and  as  we  parted,  the  beautiful  eyes 
of  Yanna  were  filled  with  tears. 

On  leaving  the  village,  we  continued  to 
wind  ronnd  Chimborazo’s  wide  base :  but  its 
snowy  head  no  longer  shone  above  ns  in  clear 
brilliancy,  for  a  dense  fog  was  gradually  gath¬ 
ering  round  it.  Our  guides  looked  anxiously 
towards  it,  and  announced  their  apprehension 
of  a  violent  storm.  We  soon  found  that  their 
fears  were  well-founded.  The  fog  rapidly  cov¬ 
ered  and  obscured  the  whole  of  the  mountain ; 


tlie  atmosphere  was  suffocating,  and  yet  so  hu¬ 
mid  that  the  steel-work  of  our  watches  was 
covered  with  rust,  and  the  watches  stopped. 
The  river  lieside  which  we  were  traveling 
rushed  down  with  still  greater  impetuosity : 
and  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  which  lay  on 
the  left  of  our  path  were  suddenly  precipitated 
small  rivulets,  that  bore  the  roots  of  trees,  aud 
innumerable  serpents,  along  with  them.  These 
rivulets  often  came  down  so  suddenly  and  so 
violently,  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  pre¬ 
serving  our  fooling.  The  thunder  at  length 
began  to  roll,  and  resounded  through  the 
mountainous  passes.  Then  came  the  lightning, 
flash  following  flash — above,  around,  beneath 
— everywhere  a  sheet  of  fire.  We  sought  a 
temporary  shelter  in  a  cleft  of  the  rocks,  whilst 
one  of  our  guides  hastened  forward  to  seek  a 
more  secure  asylum.  In  a  short  time  he  re¬ 
turned  :  he  had  discovered  a  spacious  cavern. 
We  proceeded  thither  immediately,  and  with 
great  difficulty,  and  not  a  little  danger,  at  last 
got  into  it 

The  noise  and  raging  of  the  storm  contin¬ 
ued  with  so  much  violence  that  we  could  not 
hear  the  sound  of  our  own  voices.  I  had  placed 
myself  near  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and 
could  observe,  through  the  opening,  which 
was  straight  and  narrow,  the  singular  scene 
without  The  highest  cedar-trees  were  struck 
down,  or  bent  like  reeds.  Monkeys  and  par¬ 
rots  lay  strewed  upon  the  ground,  killed  by 
the  falling  branches.  The  water  had  collected 
in  the  path  we  had  just  passed,  and  hurriefl 
along  it  like  a  mountain  stream.  When  the 
storm  had  somewhat  abated,  our  guides  ven¬ 
tured  out  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  continue  our  journey.  The  cave  in 
which  we  had  taken  refnge  was  so  extremely 
dark  that,  if  we  moved  a  few  paces  from  the 
entrance,  we  could  not  sec  an  inch  before  us : 
and  we  were  debating  as  to  the  propriety  of 
leaving  it  even  before  the  Indians  came  back, 
when  we  suddenly  heard  a  singular  groaning 
or  growling  in  the  farther  end  of  the  cavern, 
which  instantly  fixed  all  our  attention.  Whar¬ 
ton  and  m3r8elf  listened  anxiously:  but  our 
daring  and  inconsiderate  young  friend,  Lin¬ 
coln.  together  with  my  huntsman,  crept  about 
on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  endeavored  to 
discover,  by  groping,  from  whence  the  noise 
proceeded.  They  bad  not  advanced  far  into 
the  cavern,  before  we  heard  them  utter  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  surprise,  and  they  returned  to 
us,  each  carrying  in  his  arras  an  animal  singn- 
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larly  marked,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cat 
eeemingly  of  great  strength  and  power.  Whar¬ 
ton  had  scarcely  glanced  at  them,  when  he 
exclaimed  in  consternation,  “  Good  God !  we 
have  come  into  the  den  of - ”  He  was  in¬ 

terrupted  by  a  fearful  cry  of  dismay  from  our 
guides,  who  came  rushing  precipitately  to¬ 
wards  us,  crying  out,  “  A  tiger !” — and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  they 
climbed  up  a  cedar  tree  which  stood  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  cave,  and  hid  themselves  among 
the  branches. 

After  the  first  sensation  of  horror  and  sur¬ 
prise,  which  rendered  us  motionless  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  had  subsided,  I  grasped  my  firearms. 
Wharton  had  already  regained  his  composure 
and  self-possession ;  and  he  called  to  us  to  as¬ 
sist  him  instantly  in  blocking  up  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  with  an  immense  stone,  which  fortu¬ 
nately  lay  near  it.  The  sense  of  approaching 
danger  augmented  our  strength ;  for  we  now 
distinctly  heard  the  growl  of  the  ferocious  ani¬ 
mal,  and  we  were  lost  beyond  redemption  if 
it  gained  the  entrance  before  we  could  get  it 
closed.  Ere  this  was  done,  we  could  distinct¬ 
ly  see  the  tig^r  bounding  towards  the  spot 
and  stopping  in  order  to  creep  into  his  den  by 
the  narrow  opening.  At  this  fearfnl  moment 
our  exertions  were  successful,  and  the  great 
stone  kept  the  wild  beast  at  bay.  There  was 
a  small  open  space,  however,  left  between  the 
top  of  the  entrance  and  the  stone,  through 
which  we  could  see  the  head  of  the  animal,  il¬ 
luminated  by  its  glowing  eyes,  which  it  rolled, 
glaring  with  fury  upon  ua  Its  frightful  roar¬ 
ing,  too,  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  the  cavern, 
and  was  answered  by  the  hoarse  growling  of 
the  cube,  which  Lincoln  and  Frank  had  now 
tossed  from  them.  Our  ferocious  enemy  at¬ 
tempted  at  first  to  remove  the  stone  with  his 
powerful  claws,  and  then  to  push  it  with  his 
head  from  its  place ;  and  these  efforts,  proving 
abortive,  served  only  to  increase  his  wrath. 
He  uttered  a  frightful  howl,  and  his  fiaming 
eyes  darted  light  into  the  darkness  of  our  re¬ 
treat. 

“  Now  is  the  time  to  fire  at  him !”  said  Whar¬ 
ton,  with  his  usual  calmness ;  “  aim  at  his 
eyes,  the  ball  will  go  through  his  brain,  and 
we  shall  then  have  a  chance  to  get  rid  of 
him.” 

Frank  seized  his  doable-barrelled  gun,  and 
Lincoln  his  pistols,  the  former  placed  the 
muzzle  within  a  few  inches  of  the  tiger  and 
Lincoln  did  the  same.  At  Wharton’s  com¬ 


mand,  they  both  drew  the  triggers  at  the  same 
moment;  but  no  shot  followed.  The  tiger, 
who  seemed  aware  that  the  fiash  indicated  an 
attempt  on  him,  sprang,  growling,  from  the 
entrance ;  but  finding  himself  unhurt,  imme¬ 
diately  turned  bock  again,  and  stationed  him¬ 
self  in  his  former  places  The  powder  in  both 
pieces  was  wet ;  they,  therefore,  proceeded  to 
draw  the  useless  loading,  while  tVharton  and 
myself  hastened  to  seek  our  powder-flask.  It 
was  so  extremely  dark  that  we  were  obliged 
to  grope  about  the  cave ;  and  at  last,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  cube,  we  heard  a  rustling 
noise,  as  if  they  were  playing  with  some  metal 
substance,  which  we  soon  discerned  was  the 
cannister  we  were  looking  for.  Most  unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  the  animals  had  pushed 
off  the  lid  with  their  claws,  and  the  powder 
had  been  strewed  over  the  damp  earth,  and 
rendered  entirely  useless ;  this  discovery  ex¬ 
cited  the  greatest  consternation. 

All  is  over  now,”  said  Wharton ;  “  we 
have  only  to  choose  whether  we  shall  die  of 
hanger,  or  open  the  entrance  to  the  blood¬ 
thirsty  monster  without,  and  so  make  a  quicker 
end  of  the  matter.” 

So  saying,  he  placed  himself  close  behind 
the  stone  which  for  the  moment  defended  us, 
and  looked  undauntedly  upon  the  lightning 
eyes  of  the  tiger.  Lincoln  raved  and  swore ; 
and  Frank  took  a  piece  of  strong  cord  from 
his  pocket,  and  hastened  to  the  further  end  of 
the  cave,  I  knew  not  with  what  design.  We 
soon,  however,  heard  a  low,  stifled  groaning; 
and  the  tiger,  who  heard  it  also,  became  more 
restless  and  disturbed  than  ever.  He  went 
backwards  and  forwards  before  the  entrance  of 
the  cave  in  the  most  wild  and  impetuous 
manner,  then  stood  still,  and  stretching  out 
his  neck  in  the  direction  of  the  forest,  broke 
forth  into  a  deafening  howl.  Our  two  Indian 
guides  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
discharge  several  arrow’s  from  the  tree.  He 
was  stnick  more  than  once ;  but  the  light 
weapons  bounded  back  harmless  from  his  thick 
skin.  At  length,  however,  one  of  them  struck 
him  near  the  eye,  and  the  arrow  remained 
sticking  in  the  wound.  He  now  broke  anew 
into  the  wildest  fury,  sprang  at  the  tree  and 
tore  it  with  his  claws.  But  having  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  arrow,  he  be¬ 
came  more  calm,  and  laid  himself  down  as 
before  in  front  of  the  cave. 

Frank  now  returned  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  den,  and  a  glance  showed  us  what  he  had 
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been  doing.  He  bad  strangled  the  two  cubs : 
and  before  we  were  aware  of  his  intention,  he 
threw  them  through  the  opening  to  the  tiger. 
No  sooner  did  the  animal  perceive  them  than 
he  gazed  earnestly  upon  them,  and  began  to 
examine  them  closely,  turning  them  cautiously 
from  side  to  side.  As  soon  as  he  became 
aware  that  they  were  dead,  he  uttered  so 
piercing  a  howl  of  sorrow,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  put  our  hands  to  our  ears.  When 
I  censured  my  huntsman  for  the  rashness  and 
cruelty  of  the  action,  I  perceived  by  his  blunt 
and  abrupt  answers  that  he  also  had  lost  all 
hope  of  rescue,  and  with  it  all  sense  of  the 
ties  between  master  and  servant. 

The  thunder  had  now  ceased,  and  the  storm 
had  sunk  to  a  gentle  gale ;  we  could  hear  the 
songs  of  the  birds  in  the  neighboring  forest, 
and  the  sun  was  streaming  among  the  branches ; 
the  contrast  only  made  our  situation  the  more 
horrible.  The  tiger  had  laid  himself  down 
beside  bis  whelps.  He  was  a  beautiful  animal, 
of  great  size  and  strength,  and  his  limbs  being 
stretched  out  at«full  length,  displayed  his 
power  of  muscle.  All  at  once  another  roar 
was  heard  at  a  distance,  and  the  tiger  imme¬ 
diately  rose  and  answered  it  with  a  mournful 
howl.  At  the  same  instant  our  Indians  utter¬ 
ed  a  shriek  which  announced  that  some  new 
danger  threatened  us.  A  few  moments  con¬ 
firmed  our  fears,  for  another  tiger,  not  quite 
so  large  as  the  former,  came  rapidly  towards 
the  spot  where  we  were. — “  This  enemy  will 
prove  more  cruel  than  the  other,”  said  Whar¬ 
ton  :  “  for  this  is  the  female,  and  she  knows 
no  pity  for  those  who  deprive  her  of  her 
young.” 

Tho  howls  which  the  tigress  gave,  when  she 
had  examined  the  bodies  of  her  cube,  surpass¬ 
ed  every  conception  of  the  horrible  that  can 
be  formed ;  and  the  tiger  mingled  his  mourn¬ 
ful  qf  ies  with  hers.  Suddenly  her  roaring  was 
lowered  to  a  hoarse  growling,  and  we  saw  her 
anxiously  stretch  out  her  head,  extend  her  nos¬ 
trils,  and  look  aronnd,  as  if  in  search  of  the 
murderers  of  her  young.  Her  eyes  quickly 
fell  upon  us,  and  she  made  a  spring  forward 
with  the  intention  of  penetrating  to  our  place 
of  safety.  Perhaps  she  might  have  been  en¬ 
abled  by  her  immense  strength  to  push  away 
the  stone,  had  we  not,  with  our  united  power, 
held  it  against  her.  When  she  found  that  all 
her  efforts  were  fruitless,  she  approached  the 
tiger,  who  lay  stretched  out  beside  his  cubs, 
and  he  rose  and  joined  in  her  hollow  roaring. 


They  stood  together  a  few  moments,  as  if  in 
consultation,  and  then  suddenly  went  off  at  a 
rapid  pace,  and  disappeared  from  our  sight. 
Their  howling  died  away  in  the  distance,  and 
then  entirely  ceased.  We  now  began  to  en¬ 
tertain  better  hopes  of  our  condition ;  but 
IVharton  shook  his  head — “Do  not  flatter 
yourselves,”  said  he,  “with  the  belief  that 
these  animals  will  let  us  escape  out  of  their 
sight  till  they  have  had  their  revenge ;  the 
hours  we  have  to  live  are  numbered.” 

Nevertheless,  there  still  appeared  a  chance 
for  our  rescue,  for,  to  our  surprise,  we  saw 
l)oth  our  Indians  standing  before  the  entrance, 
and  heard  them  call  to  us  to  seize  the  only 
jK>88ibility  of  flight,  for  that  the  tigers  had 
gone  around  the  height,  possibly  to  seek 
another  inlet  to  the  cave.  In  the  greatest 
haste  the  stone  was  pushed  aside,  and  we 
stepped  forth  from  what  we  had  considered  a 
living  grave.  Wharton  was  the  last  who  left 
it ;  be  was  unwilling  to  lose  bis  double-barrell¬ 
ed  gun,  and  stopped  to  take  it  up ;  the  rest  of 
ns  thought  only  of  making  our  escape.  We 
now  heard  once  more  the  roaring  of  the  tigers, 
'  though  at  a  distance :  and  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  guides,  we  precipitately  struck 
into  a  side  path.  From  the  number  of  roots 
and  branches  of  trees  with  which  the  storm 
hod  strewed  our  way,  and  the  slippeirness  of 
the  road,  our  flight  was  slow  and  difScult. 

We  had  proceeded  thus  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  we  found  that  our  way  led 
along  the  edge  of  a  rocky  cliff  with  innumer¬ 
able  fissures.  We  had  just  entered  upon  it, 
when  suddenly  the  Indians,  who  were  before 
us,  uttered  one  of  their  piercing  shrieks,  and 
we  immediately  became  aware  that  the  tigers 
were  in  pursuit  of  us.  Urged  by  despair,  we 
rushed  towards  one  of  the  breaks  or  gulfs  in 
our  way,  over  which  was  thrown  a  bridge  of 
reeds,  that  sprung  up  and  down  at  every  step, 
and  could  be  trod  with  safety  by  the  light  foot  of 
the  Indians  alone.  Deep  in  the  hollow  below 
rushed  an  impetuous  stream,  and  a  thousand 
pointed  and  jagged  rocks  threatened  destruc¬ 
tion  on  every  side.  Lincoln,  my  huntsman, 
and  myself,  passed  over  the  chasm  in  safety : 
bnt  Wharton  was  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
waving  bridge,  and  endeavoring  to  steady 
himself,  when  both  the  tigers  were  seen  to  is¬ 
sue  from  the  adjoining  forest,  and  the  moment 
they  descried  us  they  bounded  towards  us 
with  dreadful  roarings.  Meanwhile  Wharton 
had  nearly  gained  the  safe  side  of  the  gulf. 
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and  we  were  all  clambering  up  the  rocky  cliff 
e.xcept  Lincoln,  who  remained  at  the  reedy 
bridge  to  amist  hia  friend  to  atep  upon  the  firm 
ground.  Wharton,  though  the  ferocioua  ani- 
mala  were  cloae  upon  him,  never  loat  hia  cour¬ 
age  or  preaence  of  mind.  Aa  aoon  aa  he  had 
gained  the  edge  of  the  cliff  he  knelt  down,  and 
with  hia  aword  divided  the  faateninga  by  which 
the  bridge  waa  attached  to  the  rock.  He  ex¬ 
pected  that  an  effectual  barrier  would  thua  be 
put  to  the  further  progreaa  of  our  purauera : 
but  he  waa  miataken,  for  he  had  acarcely  ac- 
compliabed  his  task,  when  the  tigress,  without 
a  moment’s  pause,  rushed  towards  the  chaam. 
and  attempted  to  bound  over  it.  It  was  a 
fearful  eight  to  sec  the  mighty  animal  for  a 
moment  in  the  air  above  the  abyss :  but  her 
strength  waa  not  equal  to  the  distance — she 
fell  into  the  gulf,  and  before  she  reached  the 
1x)ttom  she  was  terribly  mangled  by  the  jagged 
points  of  the  rocks.  Her  fate  did  not  in  the 
least  dismay  her  companion — he  followed  her 
with  an  immense  spring,  and  reached  the  op- 
imsite  side,  but  only  with  his  foreclaws :  and 
thus  be  clung  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  gain  a  footing.  The  Indiana 
again  uttered  a  wild  shriek,  as  if  all  hope  had 
been  lost.  But  IVharton,  who  waa  nearest  the 
edge  of  the  rock,  advanced  courageously  to¬ 
wards  the  tiger,  and  struck  his  sword  into  the 
animal’s  breast.  Maddened  with  pain,  the  fu¬ 
rious  beast  collected  all  his  strength,  and  fixing 
one  of  his  bind  legs  upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
he  seized  Wharton  by  the  thigh.  The  heroic 
man  still  preserved  his  fortitude :  he  grasped 
the  stem  of  a  tree  with  his  left  hand,  to  steady 
and  support  himself,  while  with  bis  right  he 
wrenched  and  violently  turned  the  sword  that 
was  still  in  the  breast  of  the  tiger.  All  this 
was  the  work  of  an  instant.  The  Indians, 
Frank,  and  myself,  hastened  to  his  assistance : 
but  Lincoln,  who  was  already  at  his  side,  had 
seized  Wharton’s  gun,  which  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  struck  so  powerful  a  blow  with 
the  butt-end  upon  the  head  of  the  tiger,  that 
the  animal,  stunned  and  overpowered,  let  go 
his  bold  and  fell  back  into  the  abyss.  The 
unhappy  Lincoln,  however,  had  not  calculated 
upon  the  force  of  his  blow :  he  staggered  for¬ 
ward,  reeled  upon  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
extended  his  hand  to  seize  upon  any  thing  to 
save  himself— but  in  vain.  For  an  instant  he 
hovered  over  the  gulf,  and  then  fell  into  it,  to 
rise  no  more. 

We  all  gave  a  shriek  of  horror — then  for  a 


few  minutes  there  was  a  dead  and  awful  si¬ 
lence.  When  we  were  able  to  revert  to  our 
condition,  I  found  Wharton  lying  insensible 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  We  examined 
bis  wound,  and  found  that  he  was  tom  dread¬ 
fully.  The  Indians  collected  some  herbs,  the 
application  of  which  stopped  the  bleeding,  and 
we  then  bound  up  the  mangled  limb.  .It  was 
now  evening,  and  we  were  obliged  to  resolve 
upon  passing  the  night  under  the  shelter  of 
some  cleft'in  the  rosks.  The  Indians  made  a 
fire  to  keep  the  wild  beasts  from  our  couch : 
but  no  sleep  visited  my  eyes.  I  sat  at  Whar¬ 
ton’s  bed  and  listened  to  his  deep  breathing. 
It  became  more  and  more  hard  and  deep,  and 
his  band  grasped  violently,  as  if  in  convulsive 
movements.  His  consciousness  had  not  re¬ 
turned,  and  in  this  situation  he  passed  the 
whole  night.  In  the  morning  the  Indians  pro¬ 
posed  to  bear  our  wounded  friend  back  to  the 
village  we  had  left  the  previous  day.  They 
plaited  some  strong  branches  together,  and 
formed  a  bridge  to  repass  the  gulf.  It  was  a 
mournful  procession.  On  the  way  Wharton 
suddenly  opened  his  eyes,  but  instantly  closed 
them  again,  and  lay  aa  immovable  as  before. 
Towards  evening  we  drew  near  our  destina¬ 
tion,  and  our  Indian  friends,  when  they  saw 
our  situation,  expressed  the  deepest  sympathy; 
the  whole  tribe  assembled  round  us,  and  ut¬ 
tered  piercing  cries  of  grief  when  they  learned 
poor  Lincoln’s  fate.  Yanna  burst  into  tears,, 
and  her  brother  hastened  away,  accompanied 
by  some  other  Indians,  in  search  of  the  body. 
I  remained  with  my  wounded  friend ;  he  stiil 
lay  insensible  to  every  thing  around  him. 
Sleep  at  length  overpowered  me.  Towards 
morning  a  song  of  lamentation  and  mourning 
aroused  me — it  was  from  the  Indians,  who 
were  returning  with  Lincoln’s  body.  Yanna 
was  weeping  beside  it  I  hastened  to  meet 
them,  but  was  glad  to  turn  back  again,  when 
my  eyes  fell  upon  the  torn  and  lifeless  body 
of  our  young  companion.  The  Indians  had 
laid  him  upon  tigers’  skins  which  they  had 
strewed  with  green  boughs,  and  they  now  bore 
him  to  the  burial-place  of  their  tribe.  Yanna 
sacrificed  on  his  tomb  the  most  beautiful  orna¬ 
ment  she  possessed — her  long  black  hair — an 
offering  upon  the  grave  of  him  who,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  had  first  awakened  the  feelings  of  ten¬ 
derness  in  her  innocent  bosom. 

On  the  third  day,  as  I  sat  at  Wharton’s  bed, 
he  suddenly  moved :  he  raised  his  head,  and 
opening  bis  eyes,  gazed  fixedly  upon  a  comer 
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of  the  room.  His  eountensnoo  ehonged  in  •  "  All  is  over,”  he  gasped  out,  while  his  looks 

most  extraordinarj  manner :  it  was  deadly  continued  fixed  upon  the  same  spot ;  “  there 
pale,  and  seemed  to  be  turning  to  marble.  I  it  stands!” — and  he  fell  back  and  expired, 
saw  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him. 


BURIAL  OF  A  CLASS-MATE.* 

Sr  XXNKTTX. 

SUE  came  to  us  in  Spring’s  soft  hours, 

When  early  sunlight  flushed  the  flowers, 

And  birds  their  tenderest  love-notes  sung 
The  woodland's  swelling  buds  among. 

She  came  with  gladness  in  her  air, 

With  fresh  flowers  wreathed  amid  her  hair, 

With  buoyant  step  and  beaming  eye,  . 

And  voice  of  flute-like  melody ; 

Ah  1  little  thought  we  that  the  tomb 
So  soon  would  dim  that  radiant  bloom. 

She  left  us  in  Autumnal  hours,  * 

'Mid  moaning  winds  and  withering  flowers — 

The  forest  leaf  was  sere  and  dead. 

The  forest’s  tuneful  warblers  fled. 

And  nature  dropped  a  mournful  tear 
O’er  the  sad  ruin  of  the  year. 

She  left  us  with  her  shining  hair 
Close  braided  round  her  temples  fair, 

With  snowy  eyelids  closed  to  rest. 

With  pale  hands  folded  o’er  her  breast. 

And  marble  cheek  no  longer  dyed 
By  health  or  hope,  by  joy  or  pride. 

Her  white  lips  uttered  no  adieu 
To  friends,  the  constant  and  the  true— 

No  mournful  sigh  her  bosom  swelled. 

No  tear  from  love’s  sealed  fountain  welled; — 

She  came  with  sunlight  on  her  head. 

She  left  ns  pulseless,  cold,  and  dead. 

They  bore  her  forth  at  midnight  lone 
With  sob  suppressed  and  stifled  moan; 

The  night-wind  wailed  with  fltfnl  sigh. 

And  dark  clouds  vailed  the  solemn  sky — 

Yet,  toward  her  far  off  eastern  home 
They  bore  her  on  amid  the  gloom. 

On  through  the  silent  hour  of  dreams. 

O’er  vale  and  plain,  and  hills  and  streams. 

To  where  her  sainted  mother’s  dust 
Awaits  the  summons  of  the  just ; 

And  there  they  laid  her  fair  young  head. 

In  the  still  chambers  of  the  dead- 

*  The  bir  young  maiden,  who  was  the  snhieet  of  the  lines  of  our  correspondent,  went  tnm  the  State  of  New 
York  to  a  collegiate  school  in  a  Western  State,  where  in  a  few  months  she  sickened  and  died.  At  one  o'clock  at 
night,  her  friends  started  on  their  sad  journey  to  bear  her  corpse  to  the  last  resting  place  of  her  kindred. 
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WHO  ARE  OUR  GREAT  MEN? 

BY  MARY  L.  BOOTH. 


The  questiou  ui  pertiuent  enough  in  a  time 
like  this,  when  ho  many  are  aspiring  to  the 
title,  and  when  so  many  different  cliques  are 
urging  the  claims  of  the  particular  centres 
around  which  they  revolve.  If  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  all  these,  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of 
great  men  among  us — men  who  are  destined 
to  form  a  new  era  in  the  calendar  of  human 
happiness,  and  to  win  the  grateful  homage  of 
all  posterity.  Yet  we  are  sometimes  inclined 
to  suspect  through  our  admiration  that  we  are 
ntill  a  little  too  near  Mount  Athos  to  clearly 
discern  its  true  proportions,  and  that  this  same 
|)08terity  may  have  the  bad  taste  to  reverse 
uur  decisions,  and  to  place  the  wreath  of  laurel 
on  the  head  of  some  one  to  whom  we  had  de¬ 
creed  a  painful  crucifixion. 

The  truly  great,  the  genuine,  the  sublime. 
Wins  its  slow  way  in  silence.” 

Thus  has  it  ever  been,  and  we  opine  that  the 
day  of  these  miracles  has  not  yet  passed  by. 
‘•Is  there  a  Bourbon  among  us?”  is  a  cry 
which  is  raised  from  time  to  time ;  yet  we 
have  not  penetration  enough  to  recognise  him 
intuitively,  but  require  that  he  shall  bring  an 
authenticated  patent  of  his  nobility  ere  we 
acknowledge  his  claim  to  the  title.  It  is  true 
that  here,  in  America,  we  ai’e  disposed  to  be 
e.xtremely  liberal  of  applause;  and.  indeed, 
l)estow  it  so  freely  that  we  seem  sometimes  to 
be  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  mutual 
admiration  society.  Every  one  who  is  partially 
or  wholly  great  in  one  capacity  is  directly 
dubbed  great  collectively ;  but  this  indiscrim- 
ate  use  of  the  adjective  lessens  its  value,  and 
our  so-called  great  men  very  often  dwindle 
down  into  insignificance  when  viewed  from  all 
sides  but  one. 

Greometrically  defined,  a  solid  is  a  thing 
which  possesses  length,  breadth,  and  thickness, 
and  something  of  the  same  sort  might  be  said 
in  respect  to  the  true  definition  of  the  word 
greatness yet  we  are  in  the  habit  of  apply¬ 
ing  it  very  loosely  to  individuals.  When  a 
man  strikes  out  boldly  into  some  new  path  in 
life,  or  attains  superiority  in  some  one  thing 
above  bis  fellows,  we  not  only  say  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  great,  but  we  go  behind  the  deed  and 
say  that  the  man  is  great  also.  This  may  be 
the  case,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  many  of  our 


ostensibly  great  men — men  who  have  reached 
a  high  point  of  excellence  in  some  one  direc¬ 
tion — are  fettered  and  cramped  by  weaknesses, 
and  prejudices,  and  contracted  ideas  which 
hinder  the  free  outgrowth  of  the  mind  in  all 
other  ways,  save  that  in  which  the  impulse  of 
their  peculiar  genius  has  been  so  strong  as  to 
force  it  to  break  through  all  barriers,  and  to 
give  to  its  powers  a  free  field  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  highest  capacities,  and  thus  to 
achieve  real  greatness  in  one  particular  line. 

We  hear  of  great  statesmen,  great  warriors, 
great  orators,  and  great  poets,  and  conclude, 
therefrom,  that  these  must  be  great  men.  They 
seem  so  to  us  from  a  distance  when  we  sec 
them  only  from  one  point  of  view,  and  we  fan¬ 
cy  that  the  whole  man  must  be  as  great  as  the 
fraction  which  comes  within  the  focus  of  our 
telescope.  But  when  we  draw  near  our  lumin¬ 
ary,  and  walk  round  it,  and  examine  it  more 
closely  in  all  its  parts,  we  find  many  dark 
spots  on  it  which  mar  its  brilliancy,  and  make 
us  suspect  that  what  we  took  for  a  'son  is,  in 
reality,  but  a  meteor.  The  great  statesman, 
whose  well-laid  political  schemes  challenge 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  world,  is  singular¬ 
ly  narrow  outside  his  beaten  track ;  the  great 
warrior  is  ill  at  his  ease  when  armies  are  not 
to  be  marshalled  or  charges  not  to  be  sounded ; 
the  great  orator,  who  sways  the  multitude  at 
will  by  the  magic  power  of  his  burning  elo- 
queucc  more  effectually  than  did  Timotheus 
with  his  lyre,  dwindles  down  into  a  mere 
sophist  when  his  brilliant  paradoxes  are  probed 
by  the  keen  steel  of  reason ;  and  the  great 
poet,  who  breathes  out  his  best  soul  in  the 
glowing  words  which  flow  from  his  pen,  stands, 
outside  his  studio,  weaker  and  more  sensitive 
than  his  fellow  men,  soaring  aloft  on  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  praise,  or  fame,  or  more  danger¬ 
ous  stimulants,  sinking,  crushed  and  dispirit 
ed,  beneath  adverse  surroundings,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  frown,  writhing  on  a  crushed  roseleaf,  and 
only  brave  and  strong  when  he  prints  earnest 
words  on  the  page  before  him,  which  shall  be 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  land,  enthuzing 
many  hearts,  and  urging  them  on  to  nobler 
thought  and  more  vigorous  action.  But  these 
are  not  great  men,  great  though  they  may  be 
—aye,  immeasurably  great,  and  glorious  ben¬ 
efactors  to  humanity — in  one  direction. 
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The  great  man  is  the  free  man.  He  must 
be  free  in  thought,  in  soul,  in  action  ;  shackled 
bj  no  prejudices,  bound  by  no  chains,  ac¬ 
knowledging  no  authority  but  truth,  and 
bowing  to  no  master  but  his  highest  convic¬ 
tions  of  justice.  He  must  be  everywhere  a 
king.  He  is  the  centre  about  which  the  plan¬ 
ets  revolve  ;  he  rules  his  surroundings,  and 
ruling,  ennobles  them ;  crowns  and  sceptres  add 
nothing  to  his  dignity  ;  titles  and  honors  are 
but  useless  appendages ;  he  holds  the  power  of 
which  these  are  but  symbols,  and  knowing  this, 
be  cares  little  for  the  baubles  which  please  the 
•  vanity  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  weaker  men. 

The  great  man  is  the  true  power-man ;  the 
ruler  of  the  thought  of  the  ag^  ;  and  while  he 
rules  the  thought,  he  feels  himself  sure  of  the 
action.  His  is  a  master  intellect,  guiding  and 
directing  the  intellects  beneath  him.  He  needs 
no  crown ;  the  crowned  heads  are  but  puppets 
t  hat  move  at  his  will.  Statesmen  negotiate 
for  him,  WEirriors  fight  for  him,  orators  declaim 
for  him,  and  poets  sing  for  him ;  while  he 
stands  on  a  pinnacle  overlooking  all,  far  above 
the  atmosphere  of  praise,  or  vanity,  or  weak¬ 
ness,  with  only  the  blue  cloud-arch  over  his 
head,  and  looking  up  for  inspiration  to  naught 
but  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  directs  him 
while  he  directs  his  disciples.  With  a  skillful 
word  here,  with  a  judicious  action  there,  he 
guides  the  ](eople  to  that  light,  which  none  but 
he  is  strong  enough  to  look  full  in  the  lace, 
aspiring  to  no  honors,  dreaming  of  no  reward, 
yet  enjoying  to  the  full  that  bliss  which  all 
have  at  some  time  tasted  in  the  eiyoymcnt  of 
a  high-Muled  thought  or  a  noble  action. 

There  are  but  few  really  great  men.  They 
appear,  like  the  comets,  at  distant  intervals. 
Yet,  when  they  do  appear,  we  do  not  often 
recognize  them,  nor  is  it  uecessai-y  that  we 
should  do  so.  It  is  not  by  standing  beneath 
the  statue  that  we  discernitstrue  proportions ; 
we  must  view  it  from  a  distance,  ere  we  can 
appreciate  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  its  ports, 
and  the  grace  and  beauty  of  its  contour. 
Great  men  are  not  those  who  rule  men  as  they 
are ;  they  are  those  who  mould  them  to  what 
they  will  be.  And  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
world’s  developement,  the  future  generations 
shall  have  reached  that  ideal  to  which  these 
great  ones  are  pointing,  they  will  recognize 
the  light  which  has  guided  their  steps,  and 
solve  the  problem  as  to  who  were  really  the 
great  men  of  the  past  age. 

Philosophers  are  truly  the  great  men  of  the 


world,  and  Plato  was  in  the  right  in  assigning 
them  the  highest  seat  In  Hades ;  yet  there 
are  few  who  rightly  deserve  thd'  name. 
Sophists  are  many,  philosophers  few ;  the 
cloak  is  worn  by  many  who  own  it  not,  while 
those  to  whom  it  belongs  disclaim  it  through 
mistake.  The  day  has  gone  by  wherein  the 
apostles  of  truth  taught  in  the  Academic 
groves,  gathering  a  select  .few  around  them  to 
learn  their  abstruse  mysteries.  The  old  tools 
are  worn  out ;  the  philosophers  of  the  present 
day  are  forced  to  put  on  the  layman’s  dress, 
and  to  take  up  the  sword  and  pruning  book 
and  struggle  with  the  mass  in  the  battle  of 
life.  But  they  always  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
from  the  fiat  surface  around  them  ;  they  hew 
to  the  right  and  the  left,  and  are  prominent  in 
their  marked  individuality,  yet  not  often  hon¬ 
ored  for  it.  The  heavy  cross  is  laid  upon 
their  shoulders,  yet  they  feel  it  not ;  the 
crown  of  thorns  is  bound  about  their  brow, 
yet  they  are  insensible  to  the  sharp  pain ;  they 
disclaim  the  name  of  martyr,  for  they  have  a 
cordial  to  drink  which  the  multitude  know  not 
of.  All  the  annoyance  of  the  surroundings 
is  swallowed  up  in  the  eonsciousness  of  a  free 
spirit,  glorying  in  its  own  liberty. 

We  have  great  men  among  us.  They  arc 
not  labeled ;  very  often  not  known.  Some 
work  silently,  hiding  themselves  in  deep  se¬ 
clusion,  and  occasionally  casting  a  bomb-shell 
among  the  multitude,  which  suddenly  explodes, 
causing  terror  and  amazement,  while  the 
frightened  people  dsk  in  surprise,  “Whence 
comes  the  petard  ?”  None  can  answer,  it  is 
enough  that  the  effect  is  produced.  Others 
come  boldly  in  sight,  and  point  their  cannou 
steadily  and  deliberately  at  the  faults  of  the 
age,  which  returns  the  fii'e  with  a  volley  of 
abuse  and  reproaches.  The  fkiture  must  show 
who  were  the  truest  marksmen, — whose  wa.s 
the  clearest  sight,  the  keenest  perception,  and 
the  best  philosophy.  All  that  we  have  to  do 
is  to  try  each  theory  by  the  light  of  our  own 
reason.  That  which  seems  true  to  us  is  true 
for  us — until  it  ceases  to  seem  as  truth.  We 
have  only  to  fear  nothing,  to  examine  every¬ 
thing,  to  test  everything,  and  to  accept  all 
that  will  bear  the  test  Facts  and  not  theo¬ 
ries,  reasons  and  not  prejudices,  truth  and  not 
authority,  are  what  we  are  seeking ;  and  those 
who  aid  us  most  truly,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  in  the  attainment  of  these  are  the 
“  Bourbons  ”  whom  we  are  to  loedc  for. 
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CHAPTBB.  1. 

J\e  Departure — Rengh  Weadm — Sea  Sieknee* — 
flril  tught  en  the  Oeean — Befteetion* — 
Stream — An  eatra  Booby  on  board — An  agreea- 
He  eabin — Fird  Sunday — Vtutl*  »  eight— 
Failure  of  the  Foot — The  “boy*"  end  their 
plunder — Soft  taek  and  plum-duff — Bright  dar* 
— Saturday  might  at  Sea — Byron — Old  Otean — 
nought*— La  colour  d*  Rot*. 

IN  Kccordonce  with  the  promiie  giren  thee  at 
partiag,  I  hoTt  prepared  from  memory ’■ 
log  a  (light  and  imperfect  sketch  of  ear  Toy- 
age.  I  will  not  dwell  on  our  leave-takiug ; 
the  teerd*  of  the  heart  are  for  the  heart  only. 
At  2  o’clock  P.  M.,  Jan.  30th,  1849,  we  hauled 
oat,  at  the  foot  of  Oliver  street,  when  the 
steamer  “  Pilot”  came  along  side  to  tow  us 
down  to  the  Narrows. 

It  was  an  exciting  scene ;  the  friends  of  the 
"  Paciflc  AdTenturers"  came  on  board ;  many 
bright  eyes  were  saffhsed  with  tears;  thou 
wert  not  there ;  I  could  not  regret  it,  for  all 
my  resolutions  and  my  goiden  dreams  would 
have  melted  into  thin  air  before  one  gianee  of 
thy  soul-subduing  eyes.  It  needed  my  organ 
of  “  firmness”  to  sustain  me,  as  I  grajq>ed  the 
hand  of  “mon  frere"  and  spoke  the  simple 
word  “  Good-bye.” 

Cheer  after  cheer  was  given  for  the  ladies 
and  the  nobie  “Empire  City;” — each  heart 
beat  high  with  the  anticipation  of  a  fortunate 
voyage,  our  little  gun  pealed  its  loudest  notes, 
our  glorious  flag  fluttered  in  the  wind,  we 
scudded  galiantly  before  a  stiff  breeze,  our 
spirits  as  buoyant  as  the  waves  that  bore  us 
onward, 

“  O’er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 

Our  tbougnta  as  boundless  and  our  souls  as 
free." 

Gloriously  our  little  barque  breasted  the 
waves,  as  we  sped  on  our  course.  We  an¬ 
chored  in  the  lower  bay,  and  retiring  to  my 
humble  nest,  Albatroe  folded  his  wings  in  un¬ 
easy  slumber. 

At  sunrise  we  weighed  anchor,  made  soil, 
vou  TL— 18. 


and  proceeded  en  enreearssL  Alas!  for  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  and  the  vanity  of 
human  hopes — can  these  wretched,  proeirmte, 
desolate,  silent  souls  be  the  same  gallant  spir¬ 
its  who  shouted  so  bravely  their  loud  hurrahs? 
Shakespeare  hath  truly  said,  “  What  a  piece 
of  work  is  man,  how  noble  in  reason,  hew  in¬ 
finite  in  facultiee,  in  form  and  moving,  how 
express  and  admirable  in  action,  how  like  an 
angel,  in  apprehension  how  like  a  God.” 

Did  he  ever  see  a  man  sea-sick,  for  of  all 
the  prostrating,  enervating,  heart-crushing, 
mind-subduing,  soul-wearying,  hope-blasting 
diseases  that  ever  attack  man,  “  La  maladte  du 
mer,"  stands  like  Lucifer,  are-eminent  in  wiek- 
ednees  and  power. 

I  sat  quietly  in  a  comer,  but  slightly  aflbet- 
ed,  while  the  more  uproarious,  whom  the  Jlend 
had  not  approached,  were  pealing  from  sten¬ 
torian  lungs,  “  Oh  carry  me  back  to  eld  Man¬ 
hattan,”  Ac.  At  qifridian,  Naveaink  Lights 
bore  N.  W.  by  W.,  19  miles  distant 

Feb.  IM.— Course  S.  £.  by  I.  All  sails  set, 
day  paased  pleasantly,  but  at  night  it  blew  a 
gale.  Doable  reefed  the  main-sail,  and  reefed 
the  fore-eaiL  It  was  intensely  cold,  but  I  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  frozen  on  deck  to  suflbeating  ia 
our  cabin.  The  “  Saiuh  McFaxulnd”  was  the 
not  very  euphonious  name  of  our  barque,  and 
being  but  one  hundred  and  forty-three  tons, 
you  may  imagine  how  she  tossed  and  tumbled, 
one  moment  literally  buried  beneath  the  yawn¬ 
ing  gulf,  then  rising  in  triumph  ^like  the  stor¬ 
my  petrel. 

How  often,  “mia  eaheeima,"  I  wished  fer 
thee,  to  have  enjoyed  the  giorious  spectacle. 
If  the  “  ueuievout  aetronomer  i*  mad,"  what  must 
be  the  nndevout  sailor?  Never  did  I  feel  se 
solemnly  the  omniscience  and  omnipresence  of 
the  Deity,  as  at  that  midnight  hour,  upon  that 
solitary  deck,  watching  the  battling  of  the 
winds  and  waves,  and  feeling  that  only  a  few 
frail  planks  were  between  me  and  eternity, 
yet  in  that  reliance  on  His  mercy  which  buoys 
the  soul  upward,  amidst  the  darkness,  storm 
and  tempest — and  it  was  this  tmstfhl  feeling 
I  sought  to  express  in  these  imperfect  lines : 
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The  lightningn  ivre  dancing 
O’er  the  dark  wave, 

The  storm  steeds  are  prancing ; 

Who  now  shall  save  ? 

The  tall  mast  is  bending, 

Rent  is  the  sail, 

For  God  is  now  sending 
His  voice  on  the  gale. 

The  heavens  are  scowling 
O’er  ocean’s  dark  bed. 

The  storm- winds  are  howling 
The  song  of  the  dead — 

’The  guilty  are  cowering 
'Neath  the  stem  rod. 

In  the  wild  storm  lowering, 

Bee  a  ju*t  Ood, 

What  heart  can  beat  lightly. 

When  on  the  deep 
The  lightnings  flash  brightly. 

And  rude  tempests  sweep — 

The  heart  that  unehaken 
Ood’s  mandates  doth  keep, 

Feels,  if  he  awaken, 

Ee  lulls  into  sleep. 

After  supping  my  fill  of  grandeur  and  beau¬ 
ty,  I  turned  in— to  sleep  soundly,  “  rocked  in 
the  cradle  of  the  deep.” 

When  I  awoke,  I  found  from  the  compara¬ 
tive  easy  motion  of  the  vessel  that  the  gale 
had  passed.  Went  oi^deck  for  a  sailor’s 
wash,  and  to  test  the  efiicacy  of  salt-water 
soap,  which  I  pronounce  a  perfect  humbug — 
it  making  no  more  impression  than  so  much 
granite.  The  soft  and  balmy  breese, — and 
the  deep  blue  of  the  waters,  told  me  we  were 

in  the  gulf  stream. — Captain  R - ,  thrusting 

a  thermometer  into  a  bucket,  told  the  same 
tale.  The  day  was  delightful,  the  sick  men 
cralwed  out,  to  inhale  the  breath  of  heaven. — 
Several  ventured  on  the  doubtful  experiment 
of  a  breakfast,  an  excellent  breakfast  it  was, 
"soft  tack”  (which  in  nautical  parlance  is 
fresh  white  bread)  pickled  tongue,  prime  No 
1  beef,  coilbe,  Ac.  The  poor  sufferers  fondly 
hoped  that  the  breakfast  would  remain  tran¬ 
quil — but  alas!  up  went  the  top-sail — and 
their  breakfast  followed.  This  day  ended 
pleasantly. 

Feb.  2«i— Today  commenced  with  strong 
breezes  W.  S.  W.  We  took  in  reef  in  fore¬ 
sail,  and  scudded  under  close-reefed  main- 
ami, — very  heavy  seas— our  deck  cabin  half 
full  of  water,  ehair*  and  tMti  dancing  polka — 
we  lost  our  studding-sail  boom,  thought  she 
never  would  have  righted.  I  fell  overboard, 
caught  a  loose  rope  hanging  over  side,  lost  my 


old  Levisae,  the  companion  of  fifteen  years, 
gift  of  a  dear  departed  sister— was  truly  grieved. 
The  little  "Saiuh”  pitched  about  like  a  "  whale 
tub  in  the  breakers.^'  A  large  booby  came  on 
board  completely  exhausted.  I  pitied  the 
poor  desolate  fluttering  thing,  begged  that  he 
might  be  spared,  and  when  rested,  launched 
him  forth  again  on  the  wide  waste  of  waters. 
Before  mid-day,  the  blow  moderated,  and  the 
weather  became  truly  lovely.  The  ,  president 
of  our  association  cidled  a  meeting  upon  deck 
to  learn  the  captain’s  views  of  the  propriety  of 
making  the  Oape  it  ’Vni  Isles  for  ftuit,  and  to 
put  our  cabin  in  order.  The  rick  ones  are 
brightning  up ;  for  myself  I  am  as  "  lively  as 
a  petrel  in  a  storm,”  but  that  cabin,  oh  !  Pan¬ 
dora’s  box — as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  a  little 
milder,  I  shall  make  my  quarters  on  deck. 
The  "  boy*’’'  are  quite  musical— some  desiring 
to  be  conveyed  back  to  “OH  Virginny,"  others 
indulging  in  remembrances  of  a  lady  they  call 
"  Mary  Elane,^'  and  another  pathetically  en¬ 
treats  a  Miss  "  Susanah”  not  to  cry  for  him — 
laughter,  song  and  jest  arise  above  the  winds, 
all  are  as  happy  as  youth,  strength  and  high 
hopes  can  make  them.  Tet  amidst  our  revel¬ 
ry  a  large  cask  is  floating  towards  us  that  tells 
perhaps  of  a  swept  deck,  and  a  lost  ship — the 
song  has  ceased  to  please.  I  lost  to-day 
my  Oaltforma  Sombrera,  it  has  followed  my 
French  grammar. 

Passed  another  night  in  our  purgatory  be¬ 
low,  but  was  awakened  by  the  rush  of  many 
waters.  Jump  up  en  ehtmise — canvass  flut¬ 
tering  to  the  wind,  and  found  a  young  Atlan¬ 
tic  in  the  cabin — breakers  ahead  dashing  over 
my  sea-chest — hriled  two  “  adoentureri"  rush¬ 
ed  to  the  rescue — landed  it  high,  but  not  dry 
above  the  reach  of  the  mighty  element,  again 
turned  in — and  slept  as  Matamoras  says, 
“  Amidst  the  roar  of  the  mighty  cataract.” 

FA.  ^h,  1849. — Was  our  first  Sunday  at  sea, 
and  a  lovelier  day  never  broke  forth  from 
heaven.  The  wind  was  moderate  from  the  N. 
W.  and  our  course  lay  S.  R  by  B.  At  10  A.  M. 
wo  assembled  on  deck,  our  worthy  doctor, 
(since  an  inhabitant  of  the  Sidrit  world)  read 
several  chapters  from  the  New  Testament ;  it 
was  a  day  of  quiet  and  clean  shirts. 

Mnndby.— 'The  week  begins  in  storm  and 
perii,  wave  after  wave  has  washed  over  our 
little  deck,  and  our  cabin  is  again  deluged  in 
water.  Sickness  has  again  Irid  her  pallid  and 
withering  hand  on  some  of  the  “  boy*.”  If  a 
selfish  feeling  can  ever  be  allowed  in  the  bu- 
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mui  breast,  it  is  when  we  escape  the  scourge 
of  seweickness;  and  I  congratulated  myself 
that  I  could  still  remain  on  deck,  enjoying 
the  strife  of  the  elements ;  and  watching  our 
little  “  Sarah”  as  she  breasted  triumphantly 
the  white  crested  billows.  At  3  P.  M.  we  spoke 
the  barque  Potto*,  fh)m  Bordeaux,  bound 
for  New  York ;  she  did  not  approach  near 
enough  to  get  letters  on  board.  I  scribbled  a 
short  note  to  thee,  dearest,  and  tied  it  to  some 
shot  I  endeavored  to  throw  it  on  board,  but 
it  fell  short  and  went  to  Davy  Jane*'*  Locker, 
and  that  celebrated  Welshman  was  doubtless 
astonished  at  receiving  so  passionate  a  billet- 
doux.  Wind  blowing  fresh  at  night,  double 
reefed  main  and  foresail.  Lat  35*'  18  minutes. 

Tuaday. — For  two  days  the  weather  has 
been  very  rough,  no  observation,  double  reef¬ 
ed  sails,  but  all  the  glorious  excitement  of 
ocean.  *'  A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sail,  and 
a  wind  that  follows  fast,”  but  we  had  hardly 
any  sails  at  all ;  yet  nothing  can  astonidi  our 
little  Sarah. 

Fd>.  9lA — To-day  the  sun  has  risen  in  un¬ 
clouded  splendor,  and  the  winds  died  sway  to 
a  gentle  lullaby,  all  the  “  boy*"  arc  busy  with 
their  “  plunder”  and  the  deck  is  strewn  with 
trunks  of  all  sorts  andsizes ;  such  a  prying  in¬ 
to  dry-goods,  as  great  a  variety  as  if  all  the 
pedlers  in  the  world  had  brought  their  goods 
to  one  common  market 

The  forward  hatch  was  opened  to-day,  and 
vinegar  and  molasses  obtained  ;  these  things 
are  now  great  luxuries.  What  a  lesson  to  the 
pampered  Epicurean  does  a  sea  voyage  afford. 
Who  on  land  does  not  glance  contemptuously 
at  salt  junk,  and  who  but  Mo*e,  regards  with 
an  eye  of  affection  “  pork  and  bearu  but  now 
such  articles  of  food  became  objects  of  the 
tenderest  interest 

The  best  part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to 
breaking  out  the  hold  and  stowing  away 
trunks  which  have  thus  far  encumbered  the 
cabin ;  we  soon  shall  have  a  clean  run  fore  and 
aft  The  night  was  truly  beautiful,  the 
heavens  presented  a  mass  of  brilliant  lights ; 
radiantly  beamed  bright-eyed  Venu*,  Jupiter, 
the  belt  of  Orion,  the  Dipper,  the  refulgent 
Northern  Star,  the  earliest  and  revered  friend 
of  the  mariner,  whose  eternal  light  guided  the 
immortal  Columbus  to  our  shores ;  my  soul 
revelled  in  delight — truly  says  nightingale 
Keets, 

“  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 


And  the  mild  face  of  the  dear  old  moon, 
peeping  from  the  waters,  touching  with  rays 
of  loveliness  and  light  the  clouds  that  floated 
above  ni%  Hadst  thou  been  by  my  nde  I 
riiould  have  been  truly  happy. 

What  exquisite  joy  it  is  to  pillow  on  your 
breast  ofte  dear  head  when  fkr  at  sea,  away 
from  the  selfishness  of  man,  their  jarring  dis¬ 
cords,  petty  ambitions  and  disgusting  mean¬ 
ness.  Byron  spoke  the  wishes  of  thousands 
when  he  sang 

”  Oh  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling  place, 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister,”  Ao. 

A  devoted  heart  and  the  beauties  of  nature, 
are  the  best  gifts  of  a  benevolent  deity.  Soli¬ 
tude  is  not  solitude  where  love  is ;  her  smile 
and  nature’s  the  world  cannot  rob  us  of— they 
enrich  and  elevate  the  mind,  subdue  and 
purify  the  heart  Gentle  reader,  I  am  no 
love-sick  boy,  my  hair  is  silvered  with  toil 
and  study.  Yet  what  is  the  world  of  mind  if 
the  heart  beats  not  in  unison.  No— 

“  Man  is  not  man,  if  woman  bear  not  part 
Of  moulding  into  love,  kis  manly  heart” 
To-day,  lib.  12th. — We  scud  gallantly  through 
the  waters  with  a  fine  breeze.  We  have  now 
a  clean  cabin,  and  but  two  upon  the  sick  list 
How  essential  to  health  and  morals  is  cleanli¬ 
ness,  yet  how  little  is  this  truism  realized.  I 
believe  there  is  positive  virtue  in  a  clean  Mtirt, 
but  at  sea  half  the  corruption  of  sailors  arises 
flrom  wretched  ventilation  and  filth.  If  I  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  la^  (which  I  do  not,)  never 
would  I  bestow  it  more  vigorously  than  on  a 
dirty  back  ;  even  Mabomedanism  is  redeemed 
from  half  its  grossness  by  the  injunctions  of 
personal  cleanlinesa  I  scarcely  can  exprem 
sufficient  gratitude  to  the  wise  dispenser  of  all 
good  for  the  uninterrupted  health  I  enjoy.  Tem¬ 
perance,  thou  art  indeed  the  mother  of  health 
and  happiness.  Anotherhatoverboard,  but  I 
have  ceased  to  count  them.  Large  masMs  of  sea¬ 
weed  float  by  us  to-day,  doubtless  from  dps 
de  Verd  fdandi.  What  a  magnificent  picture, 
Longfellow’s  poem  of  the  sea-weed. 

I  commenced  to-day  Spanirii  without  a  mas¬ 
ter.  What  a  noble  tongue  is  the  Castillian,  and 
every  day  it  is  becoming  a  more  desirable  ac¬ 
quisition.  I  wonder  if  there  ar.  pretty  5mo- 
rita*  in  California.  I  will  begin  v.  th  the  lovs 
phrases.  "  Nhu*  de  tie  tdma"  child  of  ray  soul, 
beautifbl  expression.  I  must  read  Don  Quix- 
otte  before  the  voyage  is  over.  I  sat  far  into 
the  night  watching  my  favorite  Venm."  Thus 
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it  ii  erer,  my  fayorite  itani  are  femmine*. 
Well,  I  do  love  woman — why  deny  itT  but  the 
t‘hoyt”  disturb  my  meditations,  cheer  upon 
cheer  arises  from  the  cabin,  the  '’boy*”  are 
having  a  time,  a  committee  of  three  waits 
upon  me  to  demand  my  presence  in  the  cabin. 
Well,  we  must  not  be  selfish.  I  had  rather 
stay  with  “  Vatu*”  and  my  own  “  meditation 
among  the  stars,”  but  the  “  boy*”  are  impera¬ 
tive.  We  descend.  Three  cheers  for  Alba- 
TKOB,  — Hcmuh  !  Speech — q>eech — 

speech.  Now  if  there  be  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  I  pride  myself  upon,  it  is  a  wil¬ 
lingness,  always,  “within  the  limits  of  becoming 
youth,”  to  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  my 
fellow-men.  I  can’t  sing,  but  I  can  speak, 
that  is  to  say,  I  have  what  my  sisters  politely 
term  the  “  gift  of  gab,”  but  which  I  have 
classically  deemed  a  natural  gift  of  eloquence; 
in  other  words,  though  lama  modest  man.  I  am 
not  wanting  in  that  coolness  and  self-poasession 
that  enables  me  at  all  times  to  command  my 
ideas  and  clothe  them  in  becoming  language. 
Forty  voices  shouting  for  a  speech,  on  as  many 
different  subjects — at  length,  however,  as  most 
of  the  "  boy*”  cams  firom  Connecticut,  that 
time  honored  state  was  decided  upon,  and  I 
endeavored  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  do 
justice  to  the  theme.  Songs — speeches,  and 
jests  were  the  order  of  the  night 

Thus  we  kept  up  Saturday  ni{^t  at  sea,  in 
good  old  style — to  the  tune  of 

“  The  wind  that  blows  and  the  ship  that  goes. 
And  the  lass  that  loves  a  sailor.” 

Aundsy.— To-day,  the  Sabbath,  wet  and  dull. 
Winds  variable — latitude  by  observation,  32^ 
S3  min. — servioea  on  deek  as  usuaL  I  read 
the  “  Sermon  on  the  Mount”  How  beautiful 
and  spiritual  are  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ 
— ^yet  bow  difficult  it  is  to  live  up  to  them. 
Studied  Spanish  for  two  hours.  One  of  the 
boys  shot  a  gull — the  poor  thing  fell  wounded 
into  the  water.  Thought  of  Coleridge  and  bis 
Albatros,  and  begged  them  to  desist  The 
boys  are  not  naturally  cruel,  but  a  want  of 
employment,  and  confinement,  makes  the  hours 
bang  heavy  on  their  bands.  How  grateful 
should  all  be  who  have  been  impressed  by  a 
dear  motb  -r.  in  childhood,  with  the  import¬ 
ance  of  r  titivating  a  literary  taste.  To  snub, 
“mma”  is  unknown,  and  bow  precious  are 
time’s  golden  sands,  as  they  roll  onward  to 
Eternity. 

Mmiey,  Fit.  12,— Bess  two  hours  before  the 


sun,  to  study.  No  time  like  the  morning  for 
verbs,  roots  and  participles.  Had  an  appetite 
for  breakfast  positively  alarming.  Every  boy 
on  the  “  qui  vne”  to-day.  Our  promenade  deck 
ia  not  very  extensive,  yet  it  presents  a  motley 
group.  Some  adventurers  cleaning  rifles— 
others  shooting  gulls— (mere  destructivenem,) 
some  washing  their  linen— others  poring  over 
charts,  taking  a  glance  rather  suspiciously  at 
the  tremendous  Horn  we  must  take.  Dry 
goods,  bedding  fluttering  in  the  wind— boys 
shooting  bottles  from  the  studding-sail-boom, 
and  plenty  of  good  shots  too — a  group  around 
our  first  mate,  Allen,  (or  as  1  have  named 
him,  the  “  fat  boy,”)  who  is  the  impersonation 
of  good  humor,  and  is  spinning  some  tough 
yarns ;  but  the  revolving  fingers  on  the  tips 
of  various  probiscises,  and  deririve  laughter, 
informs  him  “  he  may  tell  it  to  the  marines,” 
Ac. 

This  ia  the  loveliest  day  we  have  experienced 
upon  the  waters.  I  have  felt  deeply  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  earth,  as  I  have  wandered  in  the  glori¬ 
ous  old  woods  of  my  native  land — but  never 
before  have  I  so  fully  realized  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  ocean — so  terribly  sublime  in 
its  hours  of  storm  and  darkness — and  so  love¬ 
ly  in  its  repose.  What  can  be  loveiier  than 
this  wide  waste  of  waters,  gently  kissed  by  the 
winds,  scarcely  undulating,  bearing  our  little 
barque  like  a  feather  on  its  broad  bosom.  I 
this  morning  had  a  pleasant  surprise.  Ou 
opening  a  certain  volume,  I  saw  traced  in  iky 
hand  these  words :  “  Good  by* — Bmrah  for  IK* 
Gold  Mine*  /”  What  a  thriil  of  pleasure  those 
simple  words  awakened  in  my  breast  I  saw 
thy  sweet  face,  radiant  with  smiles,  that  tell 
of  a  thousand  rogueries.  And  never  sweeter 
smile  cheered  a  desponding  heart,  or  a  softer 
voice  whispered  comfort,  when  all  the  world 
was  silent 

”  She  had  a  low  soft  voice— an  excellent  thiag 
in  woman." 

All  married  men  will  agree  with  Shake- 
peare  in  this.  The  human  eye  when  gifted 
with  tenderness,  has  a  wonderful  effect  over 
man  or  woman ;  but  what  is  so  soul-subduing 
as  the  eloquent  tones  of  a  woman’s  voice  T 
My  thoughts  to-day  have  been  “  la  coleur  d* 
rote.”  I  have  blessed  the  gentle  waters  and 
the  soft  zephyrs— the  clear  blue  Italian  sky. 
I  will  mark  this  day  with  a  white  stone,  on 
my  heart’s  calendar,  and  dedicate  it  to  memo¬ 
ry  and  thee. 
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Bln*  M  the  sky  above, 
la  the  tint  of  thine  eye — 

Soft  aa  the  wind,  my  love, 
la  the  breath  of  thy  aigh— 
Oentle  thy  boaom’a  awell 
Aa  wavea  on  our  lee — 

Peace  in  thy  heart  dwell. 

Calm  aa  thia  anmmer  aea. 

Hope  aenda  her  beacon  light 
O’er  life’a  dark  main. 

Telling,  love,  of  pure  delight. 
To  be  mine  again. 

Ihonld  tempeata  long  and  loud, 
Howl  o’er  the  aea— 

I  heed  not  the  atormy  elond, 

V  a unahMM’a  with  thee. 


CHAFTBH  n. 

Sad  B>1 — O9M  de  Verde — CUeridge — IVade 
Winde — Old  Sol — Wae/ungton'e  Birth  Bay — 
Shaktpeare — f\d  Boy — Flying  Fieh — 
proaehing  the  Equator — Porpoieee — Samrboeee 
and  Water  S^xmte — Inauguration  qf  Oen.  ZaA 
ary  'Taylor — Pull  an  the  Atlande — Eqmnoehed 
Storm— Oroee  the  Equator — Neptune  “  non  «i<” — 
Saned  at  Equator — Boarded  Bark  Brunewkh — 
Biehard  Parker— Sngliih  BoepiteUity. 

Thia  morning  at  annriae  the  cry  of  nil  ho! 
brought  ail  hands  on  deck.  It  was  a  fine  riiip, 
the  Lady  Sale,  from  the  river  La  Platte- 
bound  to  Mitford,  Wales.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  at  sea,  to  speak  a  vessel,  apart  from  the 
information  obtained  of  longitnde,  Ac.  It  is  a 
chain  of  sympathy  with  the  land.  She  was 
several  hoars  in  si^t.  We  held  a  meeting  to¬ 
day  to  discuas  the  propriety  of  making  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands — but  it  was  voted  down, 
such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  majority  of  the 
“  Adventurers”  to  reach  the  golden  land.  So 
I  must  content  myself  with  an  ideal  {rfctore. 

Upon  the  broad  Atlantic’s  breast. 

Warmed  by  nature’s  sunny  smiles. 

Like  lone  sea  birds  in  their  nest. 

Lie  the  lovely  Cape  Verd  Isles ; 

Gently  rising  from  the  ocean. 

Green  lawns  stretching  many  miles, 

Well  may  the  sea- worn  with  emotion 
Hatt  the  lovely  (hpe  Verd  Utee. 

Another  sail  this  morning,  proved  to  be  a 
brig  bearing  French  colors.  She  appeared  at 
first  to  be  bearing  towards  ns,  when  she  chang¬ 
ed  her  course  and  left  us  alone  upon  the  w»- 
tera.  I  was  partienlarly  imprsHod  this  morn¬ 


ing  with  the  gorgeonsness  of  the  san-rise, — 
bat  all  descriptions  of  sun-rise  at  sea  must  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  sober  land-lubber  but  a  mere  rhap¬ 
sody  of  words.  The  pen  can  at  any  time  but 
feebly  describe  the  strange  emotions  of  the 
sooL  But  I  observe  clouds  of  peculiar  con- 
stmetion  which  I  learned  were  called  “  trade 
clouds,”  which  are  the  "  avant  couriers,”  tell¬ 
ing  us  of  the  trade  winds  that  will  soon  send 
os  on  our  course. 

FA.  18(A— Again,  it  is  the  Sabbath— so, 
taking  ray  accustomed  bath  in  the  bows  of  the 
”  Sara,”  not  exactly  a  la  Rabineau,”  yet  still 
very  complete,  a  clean  shirt  and  a  good 
breakfast,  has  put  me  into  a  most  placid  state 
of  mind.  The  “  trades”  are  after  us,  and  are 
not  very  gentle  breexes  after  alL  Our  little 
Sara  is  carrying  all  she  can — and 

”  Amid  the  racking  tackles’  roar, 

I  hear  the  spirit  of  an  equinoctial  gale.” 

However  we  mount  the  cloud-aspiring  waves, 
and  visions  of  £1  Dorado  flit  before  me.  A 
new  species  of  sea  gulls  are  flitting  around 
ns— they  are  white  with  very  sharp  tails — the 
sailors  term  them  “  Marlinq>ikea.”  Our  John 
Bull  has  seised  his  rifle,  but  they  are  “  nen 
ed.” 

I  regretted  leaving  my  Coleridge,  for  I  should 
have  loved  to  read  the  “Ancient  llariner,”oa 
the  “  Equator.”  I  always  sympathised  deep¬ 
ly  with  poor  Coleridge :  such  giant  powers, 
aliied  to  such  criminal  weakneas— but  from 
the  weakneas  of  great  men,  humble  ones  learn 
new  strength.  I  read  Byron  with  great  plea¬ 
sure  at  sea  for  you  can  then  fully  realise  the 
beauty  and  truth  of  his  glorious  apostrophe  to 
the  ocean.  I  love  to  read  Shelly,  (that  gen¬ 
tle  spirit)  in  the  main-top,  alone  with  nature, 
and  though  the  mind  may  be  ftally  conversant 
with  his  etherlal  and  love-haliowed  thou^ts ; 
they  there  acquire  new  beauty.  Bntmy  pleas¬ 
ing  reverie  was  diaturbed  1^  the  dinner  bell 
pealing  on  deck,  and  the  stentorian  voice  of 
the  fat  boy,  shouting,  “  why  tbedevil  dont  you 
come  down  to  prayers”  We  attettded  service 
below,  and  our  worthy  Doctor  read  ns  a  pas¬ 
sage  about  “  laying  up  our  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  moths,”  Ao^ — a  passage  sosse  of  the 
boys  didn’t  partienlarly  see  the  applioation  of 
to  a  party  of  gold  seekers.  The  night  set  in 
with  heavy  squails  and  rain.  The  “Sara” 
was  seised  with  the  St  Vitas'  dance,  and  there 
was  “  ground  and  lofty  tumbling  by  the  whole 
sompany.”  Cabin  again  a  miniature  Miaga- 
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n — rushed  on  deck — “  Sun”  clomly  reefed. 
Wind  blowing  strongly  &  by  N. 

This  morning  still  sqanlly,  but  the  way  the 
fat  boy  is  making  way  with  the  vessel’s  stores 
is  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  expect  to 
have  at  least  six  months’  provision  on  the  Sac¬ 
ramento.  I  do  not  know  a  more  satisfactory 
feeling  than  to  be  able  to  laugh,  walk,  eat 
and  sleep,  in  rough  weather.  A  strong  man 
sea-sick,  is  the  most  pitiful  object  in  nature. 
The  ludicrous  efforts  to  bear  up  against  the 
fiend ;  the  helpless  look  of  despondency  be¬ 
stowed  upon  those,  who,  in  the  pride  of  sea- 
legs  and  ea^  stomachs,  are  enabled  to  laugh 
at  him.  If  these  are  the  trade  winds.  I’ll  be 
hanged  If  they  don’t  do  a  wholesale  buaness. 
The  sea  is  white  with  foam,  every  wave  benr- 
ing  a  snowy  crest.  Presently  there  comes  a 
regular  crusher,  that  gives  the  fat  boy  jessec. 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  boys.  One  of  the 
sick  boys  came  up  to  settle  an  account,  when 
the  wicked  element  gave  him  a  bath.  A  shout 
of  laughter  followed — not  from  any  want  of 
feeling,  but  the  mere  ebullition  of  animal  spir¬ 
its,  which  have  but  little  vent  in  our  confined* 
dwelling ;  but  we  soon  experienced  practical 
justice  in  the  shape  of  a  monster,  that  deluged 
us  from  head  to  foot.  We  laughed  louder 
than  ever.  A  man  should  not  go  to  Califor¬ 
nia  who  cannot  take  a  joke. 

All  day  and  night  have  we  scudded  under 
reefed  top-sails,  and  poor  Sara  labors  hard. 
The  dck  are  again  prostrated,  and  those  occu¬ 
pying  state-rooms  midship,  are  three  feet  in 
water.  Spoke  a  brig  flx>m  Palermo  for  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  brig  looked  finely  as  she  sprang 
over  the  waves. 

Old  Sol  has  shown  his  ruddy  face  this  morn¬ 
ing — still  there  is  a  heavy  blow — but  far 
pleasanter  than  yesterday.  I  am  able  to  scrib¬ 
ble  on  deck,  from  which  at  this  moment  is  to 
be  seen  a  spectacle  of  surpassing  beauty.  On 
one  side  the  sun  in  unclouded  glory ;  on  the 
other  a  lovely  rain-bow  spanning  the  arch  of 
heaven ;  while  dark  storm-clouds  are  on  our 
starboard  quarter,  and  old  ocean. 

Is  “  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue.” 

We  have  had  bad  weather  for  these  lati¬ 
tudes— but  the  romance  of  the  sea  is  all  in  two 
words,  health  and  sickness.  To  those  whom 
the  fiend  spares,  the  ocean  even  has  a  pleasing 
and  varied  interest.  At  night,  amidst  storm 
and  darkness,  when  every  plunge  seems  to 
threaten  a  watery  grave,  while  the  vivid 


lightning  only  for  a  moment  shows  us  the 
storm-lashed  waters,  though  the  soul  recog¬ 
nises  the  glory  and  mercy  of  its  Creator,  it  is 
not  without  a  feeling  of  exultation,  that  man 
through  his  god-like  genius  can  defy  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  ride  triumphantly  on  the  maddened 
waves. 

To-day,  Feb.  22nd.  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  our  country's  father — the  immortal 
Washington.  To-day,  for  the  first  time,  I 
have  been  sick.  How  the  simplest  things 
give  a  calm  to  our  thought  On  opening  my 
Shakespeare,  I  found  a  ma^k,  bearing  the  im¬ 
age  of  a  cottage,  with  the  words  “Sweet 
Home.”  I  knew  whose  hand  placed  it  there, 
and  thy  sweet  image  with  a  thousand  tender 
recollections  burst  upon  me,  suffusing  my  eyes 
with  tears — tears  are  the  heart’s  dew,  and  flow 
not  from  a  source  of  worldlinesa  and  scorn 
After  recovering  my  self-possession,  and  waft¬ 
ing  a  sigh  o’er  the  blue  waters  to  thee,  dear¬ 
est,  I  again  sought  my  Shakespeare,  to  revel 
in  those  delicate  soul  delighting  thoughts  that 
render  his  name  a  worshipped  word,  to  all  ap¬ 
preciating  minds  throughout  the  civilised 
world. 

There  is  a  freshness  in  Shakespeare  that  is 
never  felt  in  the  writing  of  any  other  author. 
Though  for  fifteen  years  I  have  made  his 
works  a  study  and  a  joy,  yet  never  can  I  open 
his  enchanted  volume  without  discovering  new 
beauties,  or  poring  o’er  my  cherished  jewels 
with  renewed  delight — it  is  like  sailing  on  an 
enchanted  sea,  amidst  islands  of  eternal  ver¬ 
dure — when  we  reach  a  lovely  one,  the  happy 
mind  exclaims,  “  Here  is  Eden,  here  shall  be 
my  resting  place” — but  spread  your  sail  anew, 
new  islands  arise  of  surpassing  beauty,  and 
you  cannot  chooee  where  all  are  so  beautiful ; 
thus  with  Shakespeare — gem  after  gem  of  poo. 
try,  thought  after  thought  of  intellectual 
beauty,  wonders  that  breathe  vitality,  so  crowd 
upon  the  soul  that  overpowered  and  subdued 
we  bend  before  the  shrine  to  worship  and 
adore. 

Another  day  of  beauty — the  broad  blue  wa¬ 
ters  reflecting  the  blue  sky,  scarcely  moving, 

“  Save  when  at  times  a  transient  breese 

Breaks  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas.” 

We  scarcely  move  on  our  course — these  bds- 
terous  trades  are  now  as  gentle  as  “  a  fond 
mother’s  lullaby  over  a  poevish  child.”  The 
Spaniards  justly  name  these  seas  the  “  Gulf 
of  Dames.”  The  fat  boy,  after  taking  a  bnak- 
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fut  that  did  ample  justice  to  his  epicurean 
propeDBltiea,  favored  us  with  a  “  break-down” 
ou  the  quarter,  a  la  SUter.  It  is  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  at  sea  to  find  means  of  sufficient 
exercise,  but  what  with  going  aloft,  throwing 
the  “  lasso,”  we  manage  to  keep  alive  our  dor¬ 
mant  energies. 

This  morning  1  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the 
"exocodu*  vdiiam*,"  or  flying  fish,  which  in 
ichthyology  is  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
of  “  abdomlnales.”  The  head  is  scaly,  and  it 
has  no  teeth ;  it  has  ten  radii  in  the  branchios 
tege  membrane ;  the  body  is  whitish,  and  the 
belly  angular;  the  pectoral  fins,  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  flight,  are  very  large;  when  pur¬ 
sued  by  any  other  fish  it  raises  itself  from  the 
water  by  means  of  these  fins,  and  flies  in  the 
air  to  a  considerable  distance,  until  the  fins 
become  dry,  when  it  drops  ag;ain  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,  As  a  fish,  it  has  no  friends,  and  leads  a 
very  miserable  life ;  in  the  water  it  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  harassed  by  dorado*,  and  in  endeavoring 
to  escape  its  watery  enemies,  when  it  has  re¬ 
course  to  the  air,  it  often  meets  its  fate  from 
gull  or  albatros,  or  is  forced  again  into  the 
clutches  of  its  first  foes,  who  keep  pace  below 
with  its  terial  excuruons.  Thus  it  is  with  hu¬ 
man  nature ;  every  human  being  should  have 
strong  individuality,  and  be  either  a  fish  or  a 
bird,  and  not  be  made  up  of  the  weaknesses  of 
both. 

This  fiidi  is  mostly  found  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  generally  in  the  tropics,  where  its 
enemies  are  particularly  numerous.  As  wc 
approach  the  Equator  they  are  becoming  very 
plentiful,  and  a  source  of  interest  and  amuse¬ 
ment. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  warm  em¬ 
braces  of  summer,  and  it  becomes  now  de¬ 
lightful  to  linger  upon  declr,  far  into  the  night 
watching  the  gorgeous  canopy  of  heaven.  As 
we  approach  the  Equator  my  eher  ami,  the  North 
Star,  is  nightly  nearing  the  horison— we  soon 
shall  lose  him.  How  much  I  shall  miss  his 
dear  old  familiar  face.  What  a  study  is  as¬ 
tronomy — to  read  the  language  of  the  heav¬ 
ens,  to  measure  and  know  as  a  dear  ftiend  the 
bright  face  of  each  constellation,  to  raise  the 
mind  far  above  the  cares  and  frivolities  of  life, 
to  the  contemplation  of  God’s  wisdom  and 
bounty  as  displayed  in  the  gorgeous  panorama 
of  the  heavena 

Eiach  day  becomes  more  and  more  lovely  in 
this  enchanting  region.  ' 

The  cry  of  “  Sharks”  brought  the  boys  has¬ 


tily  on  deck,  and  I  beheld  for  the  first  time 
one  of  these  pirates  of  the  seas— it  was  fifteen 
feet  long,  and  of  the  shovel-noeed  speciea  He 
was  very  familiar  in  his  advances,  coming 
close  under  the  stem.  Now  a  scene  of  excite¬ 
ment  followed — harpoons  and  fishing  lines 
were  in  speedy  demand,  but  his  sharkship  soon 
disappeared,  and  did  not  again  visit  us.  But 
we  were  soon  gratified  by  a  fine  breeze  spring¬ 
ing  up,  and  as  we  scudded  on  with  all  sails  set 
a  school  of  porpoises  paid  us  a  visit,  importing 
around  our  bows.  Here’s  new  fun  for  the 

boys.  Capt.  B - ,  our  immortal  commander, 

and  Jack  H - stood  in  the  bob-stays,  har¬ 

poons  high  poised  in  air,  with  eyes  *■  sticking 
out  a  feet,”  and  amidst  the  shouts  “  there  they 
go,”  “  look  out  Jack,”  and  Jack  nearly  over¬ 
board,  looking  out ;  “  Stand  by  to  haul,” 
“Where’s  your  fluke  ropeT’  the  harpoon  was 
elevated,  the  “  water  boy”  strack  and  brought 
to  the  surface,  but — alas  for  the  vanity  of  hu¬ 
man  hopes — the  “  poor  devil”  broke  away,  tak¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  msty  harpoon  as  a  “  souv¬ 
enir”  of  the  boys.  It  is  no  slight  thing  to 
strike  a  porpoise  when  the  vessel  is  going  eight 
or  ten  knots,  and  the  bows  nearly  dipping  at 
each  plunge.  To  landsmen,  surrounded  I7  a 
thousand  sources  of  amusement,  these  details 
seem  very  trifling,  but  to  the  seaman,  tired 
with  the  daily  round  of  monotonous  nothings, 
every  excitement  is  new  life,  and  we  are  all 
children  of  a  larger  growth. 

The  sun  is  sinking  gorgeously  in  the  West, 
or  as  the  warrior  poet  expresses  it — 

“  The  sun  has  gone  down  with  his  battle-stained 
eye.” 

(A  powerful  line  that,)  and  the  shades  of 
night  close  over  our  little  barque,  while  from 
the  East 

“Sabean  odors  from  the  spicy  shores 

Of  Araby  the  blest,” 

Regale  our  senses.  I  lay  on  deck  at  my  old 
business  “  star  gazing,”  until  sleep  shut  out 
their  grandeur  from  my  vision,  but  I  soon 
awoke  from  a  most  uneasy  slumber  and  found 
the  moon  shining  full  upon  me — we  had  been 
arguing  upon  the  effect  of  moonlight  on  the 
human  face,  upon  fresh  meat  Ac.  1  asked  one 
of  the  boys  if  my  face  was  altered,  but  he  con¬ 
cluded  it  was  all  right,  that  I  had  as  much 
cheek  as  ever. 

March  2nd  — As  we  near  the  Equator, 
the  heat  though  oppressive,  is  tempered  by 
pleasant  breezes  morning  and  evening,  the 
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rays  of  the  sun  ore  now  really  vertical  over 
our  devoted  heads,  yet  the  scene  is  truly  beau¬ 
tiful,  presenting  in  the  sky  and  clouds  every 
tint  of  light  and  shade.  I  was  most  agreeably 
disappointed  in  respect  to  health,  and  it  con- 
flnned  the  opinion  I  had  always  held,  that 
with  temperance,  exercise  and  cleanliness,  a 
man  may  enjoy  uninterrupted  health  in  any 
and  every  clime.  We  have  a  large  water¬ 
spout  on  our  starboard  quarter,  some  thirty  feet 
high  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  circumference, 
the  lower  part  hidden  in  mist,  while  on  the 
larboard  a  brilliant  rain-bow  spreads  out  its 
varied  and  gorgeous  colors ;  but  the  wind  soon 
dispersed  our  “  are  m  eisi”  and  our  water¬ 
spout  gave  us  a  clear  blue  sky  and  a  burning 
sun. 

To-day  being  March  5th.,  and  the  inangnrar 
tion  of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  it  was  resol¬ 
ved  by  the  "  boys”  that  we  should  celebrate 
this  intereeting  event  as  well  as  our  limited 
means  would  allow.  I  was  appointed  by  the 
intelligent  and  deserving  committee  as  orator 
of  the  day,  and  at  eight  bells,  all  hands  were 
called  aft  on  the  main-deck.  I  endeavored  as 
far  as  my  humble  abilities  would  permit  to 
portray  the  heroic  achievements,  the  military 
genius,  and  sterling  honesty  of  “  Old  Rough 
and  Ready.”  After  the  oration,  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  was  run  up  to  the  peak — 
our  solitary  little  gun,  pealed  o’er  the  blue 
waters ;  and  such  cheers  arose  as  must  have 
startled  the  Naiads  in  their  coral  caves,  and 
disturbed  old  pappy  Neptune  in  his  own  do¬ 
mains. 

Bnena  Vista,  Uonteray,  have  shown  the  world 
That  victory  follows  where  our  flag’s  unfurled. 

And  our  hearts  swelled  proudly  as  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  kissed  the  **  stars  and 
stripes,”  and  forty  stentorian  voices  roared 
rather  than  sang — 

“  The  Btar  Spangled  Banner,  oh  long  may  it 
wave, 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave.” 

To-day,  the  6th  of  March,  is  the  warmest  we 
have  experienced.  The  arind  has  died  away, 
and  save  the  natural  swells  of  the  ocean,  we 
are  nearly  becalmed.  The  sun  is  pouring 
down  its  hottest  rays,  and  the  newly  varnish¬ 
ed  decks  make  prisoners  of  all  who  stand  up¬ 
on  them.  Capt.  R - ,  consenting  to  launch 

the  “gig” — the  eaptain.  Jack  H - ,  and 
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myself,  with  three  of  the  boys  to  pull,  are 
taking  a  row  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  We  are  1®  55  min.  North  of  the  Equator, 
and  the  novelty  of  our  situation  amidst  the 
waste  of  waters,  affords  a  new  and  delightful 
emotion.  Little  did  I  ever  dream  that  I  should 
float  so  calmly  on  the  earth’s  equator,  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  protecting  hand  of  that  Al- 
MiOHTT  Being,  whom  I  have  worshipped  be¬ 
neath  the  roar  of  Niagara,  and  in  the  deep 
green  forests  of  my  native  land. 

We  gazed  fondly  on  our  barque  that  had 
brought  us  thus  far  in  safety,  as  we  rolled 
and  tumbled  in  the  swell.  The  little  Sara 
is  not  exactly  a  Baltimore  clipper  to  look  at, 
but  she  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at  in  a  blow,  as 
we  have  fully  experienced. 

A  dark  cloud  about  the  nze  of  our  boat, 

rose  in  the  N.  E.,  and  Capt  R - suggested 

the  propriety  of  returning  to  the  vessel ;  qui¬ 
etly  remarking  that  we  might  lose  the  boat 
We  had  not  been  ten  minutes  on  board,  and 
the  boat  lashed,  when  the  tempest  came  in  all 
its  fury.  It  was  a  regular  “Nor-Wester:” 
those  who  have  witnessed  a  thunder  storm  in 
the  mountains,  or  a  whirlwind  in  the  forest, 
can  form  some  slight  coqjecture  of  the  ter- 
rifle  violence  of  the  scene.  The  sky,  which  a 
few  minutes  before  presented  a  lovely  azure* 
was  fllled  with  clouds  blacker  than  Erebus  ; 
the  lightning  flashing  with  vivid  brightness, 
and  the  rain  pouring  a  perfect  deluge.  The 
waves,  though  very  rough,  were  partially  beat¬ 
en  down  by  the  rain ;  but  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  the  ocean  was  a  mass  of  foam.  It 
was  a  scene  of  terrifle  sublimity. 

The  captain,  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
the  squall,  crowded  on  sail,  and  we  leaped 
madly  through  the  watera  I  was  as  happy  as 
a  boy  broke  loose  from  school ;  there  is  some¬ 
thing  so  exhilarating  to  the  nervous  qrgtem, 
in  the  warrinj  of  the  elements.  But  our 
grand  tableaux  was  of  short  duration ;  the 
wind  died  away  ;  the  moon  rose,  and  in  a  few 
hours,  the  waves  that  had  raged  so  madly,  be¬ 
came  subdued,  and  our  vessel  rested  as  gently 
as  a  wearied  child  on  its  mother’s  bosom. 

March  7.— A  flne  breeze  greeted  as  this 
morning,  and  we  are  once  more  on  our  course. 
There  is  much  discussion  as  we  approach  the 
Equator,  on  the  propriety  of  receiving  a  visit 
from  Father  Neptune.  After  debating  the 
pros  and  cons,  it  is  decided  to  g^ve  old  daddy 
Nep.  the  sli]^  ;  and  as  majorities  rule  in  our 
floating  republic,  (the  green  hands  far  outnum- 
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bering  tho  oU  «■&*,)  it  waa  decided  that  hia 
nautiosi  migestj  riiooid  not  be  preaented  with 

the  freedom  of  the  ahip.  Jack  H - ,  aaaiated 

bj  the  boya,  landed  a  n^le  old  porpoiae  safe¬ 
ly  on  deck.  He  waa  dissected  most  skillfully, 
and  a  porpoiae  breakfast  was  one  of  the  luu- 
rles  of  the  seaaoa.  If  misery  makes  ns  ac¬ 
quainted  with  strange  bed-fellowa,  the  sea  in¬ 
troduces  ns  to  strange  dishes.  We  are  crawl¬ 
ing  on  slowly  ;  the  heavens  are  still  brilliant, 
but  our  old  companion  the  North  Star,  is  lost 
to  us ;  though  the  pointers  still  indicate  the 
route  of  our  absent  friend. 

We  crossed  the  Equator  at  five  this  morning, 
in  longitude  27°  45  min.  The  day  has  been 
intensely  hot.  The  “  Adventurers”  are  giving 
a  new  face  to  Mias  Sarah  by  the  aid  of  black 
paint  Onr  chief  artist,  the  quiet  and  gentle¬ 
manly  P - ,  is  fiourishing  his  brush  in  a  sci¬ 

entific  manner.  It  is  not  a  very  pleasing  task 
to  paint  a  ship’s  sides,  under  a  broiling  sun, 
lashed  to  a  plank,  taking  a  dip  now  and  then, 
and  seeing  ever  and  anon  the  dark  fin  of  a 
shark  looming  up  in  the  distance ;  but  we  were 
joint  owners  in  ship  and  cargo,  so  all  the  boys 
lent  a  hand  to  make  Sarah  look  “  poorty,”  as 
Moee  says,  and  set  her  rigging  up  taut  and 
ship-shape  for  Rio  Janeiro. 

We  still  glide  slowly  on  our  conrse,  each 
day  unfolding  to  us  new  beauties,  ns  we  pass 
the  Equator.  How  wonderful  is  the  influence 
of  nature  on  the  human  heart.  Shoals  of  fly¬ 
ing  fish  abound  in  these  waters,  and  then  tho 
dark  fin  of  a  diark  reveals  the  cause  of  their 
disquietude.  The  sunsets  in  these  latitudes 
are  gorgeous  beyond  the  power  of  pen  or  pen¬ 
cil  to  portray ;  the  west  heavens  are  a  mass  of 
crimson  and  gold,  while  the  crescent  moon 
and  the  pale  light  of  Venus  arise  in  the  clear 
blue  sky ;  masses  of  clouds,  from  the  brightest 
silver  to  the  deepest  brown,  float  around  us, 
and  one  by  one  the  trembling  stars  unveil 
their  sweet  faces. 

”  Bine  rolls  the  water,  blue  the  sky, 

Spread  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light. 

So  wildly,  spiritnally  bright — 

Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining. 

And  tnmed  to  earth  withont  repining. 

Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away. 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray?*’ 

All  hands  to-day  bonly  employed  on  Mias 
Sarah,  strengthening  her  stays  and  overhaul¬ 
ing  her  from  stem  to  stem.  At  sunrise  a  sail 
waa  asen  on  oar  waathar  quarter,  which  waa 
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overhauled  at  eight  bella  Gapt  R - con¬ 

cluded  to  board  her  to  regulate  the  chronom¬ 
eter.  Capt  R - ,  Albatros,  Mr.  B - ,  Jack 

H - ,  and  onr  worthy  old  John  Bull,  and 

such  boys  as  could  pull  a  good  oar,  jumped 
into  onr  little  cockle  shell,  and  were  soon 
bounding  over  the  waters.  We  reached  the 
lofty  sides,  and  were  received  with  great  cour¬ 
tesy  1^  the  captain, 

“  A  fine  old  English  gentleman,  all  of  the  oldea 
time.” 

We  were  invited  to  the  cabin,  the  chronome¬ 
ter  regulated,  and  the  table  spread  with  sea 
luxuries — with  some  London  porter  and  “  af 
and  af,”  which  brought  the  tears  into  the  eyes 
of  our  old  Johnny  Bull,  and  caused  his  Bar- 
dolphian  visage  to  beam  with  a  brighter  light. 
He  was  also  meet  gratified  to  hear  from  his 
friends  and  family  at  Liverpool,  the  vessel  b»- 
ing  twenty-eight  days  from  that  port,  bound 
for  Callao  for  guano. 

The  vessel  herself  was  to  me  a  matter  of 
peculiar  interest  Her  old  fashioned  build, 
her  three  decks,  with  port  holea  I  enquired, 
Taukee  like,  her  history,  and  learned  that  she 
was  sizty-fivo  years  of  age,  and  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  Richard  Parker,  known  as  Admiral 
Parker  during  the  memorable  mutiny  at  the 
Nore,  waa  once  a  sailor  on  her  decks,  and  that 
she  was  the  only  vessel  permitted  to  pass  up 
the  Thames  while  he  held  sovereign  sway. 
Every  thing  on  her  deck  spoke  of  a  former 
day;  no  modem  improvements;  the  tiller 
brought  forward  to  the  mizen-mast,  and  se¬ 
cured  by  heavy  chains ;  even  the  veteran  flag 
of  England  looking  as  if  it  had 

“  Braved  a  thousand  years  tho  battle  and  the 
breese," 

and  contrasted  strongly  with  our  “  Star-Span¬ 
gled,”  which  floated  vigorously  from  the  mast¬ 
head  of  the  Sarah,  bright  and  gorgeous,  a  fit 
emblem  of  our  young  and  enterprising  peo¬ 
ple.  I  saw  in  the  cross  of  St  George,  the 
time-worn  veteran,  and  in  our  gallant  ensign, 
the  brow  of  vigorous  manhood.  Those  only 
who  have  sailed  day  after  day,  on  the  wide 
waste  of  waters,  without  seeing  human  facea, 
save  your  own  shipmates,  can  fblly  appreciate 
the  pleasure  afforded  by  hidling  a  diip,  but 
when  your  boat  bears  you  in  safety  to  another 
deck,  when  yon  read  welcome  in  the  face  of  a 
stranger,  and  your  hand  receives  the  grasp  of 
flriendship,  the  landsman  cannot  know  how  it 
vihrates  oa  tho  heart’s  eheada 
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We  remained  mi  board  nntU  Cjnthia  spread 
her  soft  light  over  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  when 
we  bade  adieu  to  our  friendly  host,  earnestly 
requesting  their  presence  on  board  the  Sarah, 
(wind  and  weather  permitting,)  the  next  day. 
This  day  has  been  the  pleasantest  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  on  our  Toyage.  The  kindness  of  Capt 
Thomas  Ponlton,  of  the  barque  Brunswick, 
and  the  chief  mate,  Mr.  Campbell,  is  registered 


in  the  memory’s  log,  and  a  bon  royage  over 
life’s  tempestuous  sea  is  my  moet  ardent  pray¬ 
er  for  their  hearty  courtesies.  When  John 
Bull  is  amiable,  no  on^  can  excel  him  in  kind¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  by  acts  of  courtesy  and  good 
will  that  the  feeling  of  amity  will  be  kept  alive 
between  our  young  aspiring  country  and  the 
land  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare. 

To  bo  Continasd. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Tr$mMaitd/rom  U«  fratek  tf  About,  for  gmmon'f  Mofoniu  and  gutnam’i  MonIMf, 


CHAFTfeR  V. 

Ttu  Oendarma. 

The  king  did  not  seem  much  excited.  His 
eyebrows,  however,  were  more  than  usually 
contracted,  and  the  wrinkles  of  his  forehead 
formed  an  acute  angle  between  his  eyes. 
•‘Which  way  are  they  ascending?”  he  asked 
of  the  hew  comer. 

”  By  the  way  of  Castia.” 

"  How  many  companies  are  there  ?” 

**  One.” 

“  Which  one  T” 

“  I  do  not  know.” 

Let  ns  wait” 

A  second  messenger  came  at  full  speed  to  give 
the  alarm.  Hadgi  Stavros  cried  as  soon  ashe 
saw  him,  *'  Is  it  the  company  of  Pericles?” 

'*  I  don’t  know ;  I  can’t  read  the  num¬ 
bers,”  answerered  the  brigand.  A  musket- 
shot  echoed  in  the  distance.  “Chut!”  said 
the  king,  taking  ont  his  watch.  The  assembly 
observed  a  religions  silence.  Four  mnsket- 
shots  succeeded  each  other  fhmi  minute  to 
minute.  The  last  was  followed  by  a  violent 
detonation,  which  resembled  the  firing  of  a 
platoon.  Hadgi  Stavros  smilingly  replaced 
his  watch  in  his  pocket. 

“  It  is  all  right,”  said  he ;  “  carry  the  bag¬ 
gage  back  into  the  store-house,  and  bring  us 
some  Egina  wine ;  it  is  the  company  of  Peri- 
elea” 

Ho  perceived  me  in  my  comer,  Just  as  ha 
was  finishing  his  sentence,  and  called  to  me  in 
a  bantering  tone : 

“  Come,  Monsieur  German,  yon  are  not  in 
the  way.  It  is  good  to  rise  early — one  sees 


some  curious  things.  Is  your  thirst  awak¬ 
ened  ?  You  shall  drink  a  glass  of  Egina  wine 
with  our  brave  gendarmes.” 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  they  brought  three 
enormous  wine-skins,  drawn  from  some  secret 
store  house.  A  belated  sentinel  rushed  to¬ 
wards  the  king,  exclaiming : 

“  Good  news  1  the  gendarmes  of  Pericles  1” 

Some  of  the  brigands  ran  eagerly  to  meet 
the  troop.  The  Corfiote,  who  was  a  fine  orator, 
hastened  to  harangue  the  captain.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment,  a  dram  was  heard,  a  blue  fiag  appeared, 
and  seventy  well  armed  men  defiled  in  two 
ranks  to  the  cabinet  of  Hadgi  Stavros.  I  re¬ 
cognised  M.  Pericles  as  one  whom  I  bad  admir¬ 
ed  on  the  Patissian  promenade.  He  was  a 
young  oCBco*  of  thirty-five,  dark,  coquettish, 
loved  by  the  ladies,  one  of  the  finest  waltzers 
in  the  court,  and  a  graceful  wearer  of  the  tin 
epanlettea  He  replaced  his  sabre  in  its  scab¬ 
bard,  ran  to  the  King  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  kissed  him  on  Ibe  lips,  saying, 
“  Good  morning,  godfather !” 

“  Good  morning,  my  son,”  replied  the  king, 
stroking  him  on  the  cheek  with  the  back  of 
his  hand.  “  Yon  are  still  very  well  V 

“  Y es,  thank  you.  And  you  ?” 

“  As  yon  see.  And  the  family  ?” 

“  My  uncle,  the  bishop,  has  the  ague.” 

“  Bring  him  here  to  me  ;  I  will  cure  him. 
Does  the  prefect  of  the  police  do  better  ?” 

“  A  little ;  he  says  many  good  things  of  you  ; 
so  does  the  minister  also.” 

“  What  news  is  there  ?” 

“There  will  be  a  ball  at  the  palace  on  the  15th. 
It  is  decided— the  Sieelt  has  announced  it.” 


*  Entered  neeoidinc  to  Aet  at  Coogreie,  ta  tko  OUrfc’e  ofles  of  the  Dtetriet  Court  of  the  Cnlted  Statee  far  the 
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“  Then  yoa  still  dance  T  And  what  is  doing 
on  ’Change  ?” 

“  There  is  a  general  fall  of  stocks.” 

“  Bravo  I  Have  you  any  letters  for  me  ?” 

“Yes;  here  they  are.  Photini  was  not 
ready,  she  will  write  by  poet.” 

“  A  glaffi  of  wine!  To  your  health,  my  son !” 

“  Cod  bless  yon,  godfather !  Who  is  this 
Frenchman  who  is  listening  to  ns?” 

“Nobody — a  German  of  no  consequence. 
Do  yon  know  of  nothing  for  us  to  do?” 

“  The  paymaster  general  is  about  to  send 
20,000  francs  to  Argos.  The  money  will  pass 
to-morrow  evening  by  the  Scironian  rocks.” 

“I  will  be  there.  Will  many  men  be 
needed  ?” 

“  Yes ;  the  coffhr  Is  escorted  by  two  com¬ 
panies.” 

“  Good  or  bad?” 

“  Detestable.  Men  only  fit  to  be  shot.” 

“  I  will  take  my  whole  troop.  In  my  ab¬ 
sence  you  shall  guard  onr  prisoners.” 

“  With  pleasure.  By  the  way,  I  have  the 
strictest  orders.  Your  English  women  have 
written  to  their  ambassador.  They  summon 
the  whole  army  to  their  aid.” 

“And  it  was  I  who  furnished  them  the 
paper  I  What  confidence  is  there  to  be  placed 
in  men  1” 

“  It  will  be  neceseary  to  write  my  report  in 
consequence.  I  will  report  to  them  a  despe¬ 
rate  battle.” 

“  We  will  draw  it  up  together.” 

“Yes.  This  time,  godfather,  it  is  I  who  wins 
the  victory” 

“No!” 

“  Yea  1  I  want  to  be  decorated.” 

“  Yon  shall  be  some  other  time.  What  an 
insatiable  fellow !  It  is  not  a  year  since  1 
made  you  captain.” 

“  But  think  now,  dear  godfather,  that  it  is 
to  your  interest  to  suffer  yomrself  to  be  con¬ 
quered.  When  it  is  known  that  your  baud  is 
dispersed,  confidence  will  revive  again,  trav¬ 
elers  will  come,  and  you  will  have  golden  ad- 
veuturea” 

“  Yes,  but  If  I  am  conquered,  stocks  will 
rise,  and  I  am  one  of  the  Bears.” 

'*  You  have  said  so,  so  many  times !  At  least, 
let  me  massacre  a  doaen  of  your  men.” 

“  Be  it  to.  That  will  do  no  harm  to  any 
one.  On  my  side,  I  must  kill  ten  of  yours.” 

“  How  can  you  do  that  ?  It  will  be  seen  on 
our  return  that  the  company  is  complete.” 


“  Not  at  all.  Yon  will  leave  them  here ;  I 
need  recruits.” 

“  In  that  case,  I  recommend  to  you  young 
Spiro,  my  adjutant  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
school  of  the  Evelpides,  and  has  education  and 
intelligence.  The  poor  fellow  only  receives 
seventy-eight  francs  a  month,  and  his  parents 
are  not  in  good  circumstances.  If  he  remains 
in  the  army,  he  will  not  be  sub-lieutenant  be¬ 
fore  five  or  mx  years ;  the  lists  are  full  to  over¬ 
flowing.  But  let  him  distinguish  himself  in 
your  troop ; — they  wilt  offer  to  corrupt  him, 
and  he  will  have  his  nomination  in  six  months.” 

“Call  young  Spiro!  Does  he  know 
French  ?” 

“Passably.” 

“  I  will  keep  him,  perhaps.  If  he  does  my 
businesB  well.  I  will  give  him  an  interest  ia 
the  enterprise  ;  he  shall  become  shareholder. 
You  shall  remit  our  yearly  report  to  the  pro¬ 
per  person.  I  give  eighty-two  per  cent” 

“  Bravo,  my  eight  shares  will  bring  me  in 
more  than  my  captain’s  pay.  Ah  1  godfather, 
what  a  trade  is  mine !” 

“What  do  you  want?  Yon  would  have 
been  a  brigand,  had  it  not  been  for  the  whims 
of  your  mother.  She  always  pretended  that 
it  was  not  your  Inciination.  To  your  health, 
my  son  I  To  yours.  Monsieur  German!  I 
present  to  you  my  godson.  Captain  Pericles,  a 
charming  young  man,  who  knows  several  lan¬ 
guages,  and  who  will  be  happy  to  take  my 
place  near  you  during  my  absence.  My  dear 
Pericles,  I  present  to  you  monsieur  who  is  a 
doctor,  and  who  is  worth  fifteen  thousand 
franca.  Think  only  that  this  great  doctor, 
doctor  though  he  be,  does  not  yet  know  how 
to  cause  his  ransom  to  be  paid  by  our  Engli.«h- 
women !  The  world  is  degenerating,  my  son ; 
it  was  better  in  my  time !” 

Hadgi  Stavros  rose  briskly,  and  ran  to  give 
some  orders  for  the  departure.  Was  it  the 
pleasure  of  entering  the  fleld  again,  or  the 
joy  of  having  seen  his  godson?  He  seemed 
rejuvenated  ;  as  if  he  had  lost  twenty  years 
of  age  ;  he  iaughed,  jested,  and  threw  aside 
his  royal  dignity.  I  should  never  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  only  event  which  could  unbend 
a  brigand  was  the  arrival  of  the  gendarmes 
Sophocles,  Yasile.  the  Corfiote,  and  the  chiefs, 
spread  the  commands  of  the  king  through  fhn 
camp.  Every  one  was  soon  ready  to  depart, 
thanks  to  the  alarm  of  the  morning.  The 
young  Spiro  and  the  nine  men  chosen  fVom 
among  the  gendarmes,  exchanged  their  uni- 
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forms  for  the  pictnresqne  costume  of  the  bri¬ 
gands.  It  was  a  perfect  piece  of  jugglery  ; 
the  minister  of  war,  if  he  had  been  there, 
would  only  have  heard  the  rustle.  The  new 
brigands  expressed  no  regret  for  their  first 
condition.  The  only  ones  that  murmured 
were  those  who  were  left  under  the  standard. 
Two  or  three  grey  beards  said  aloud  that  every¬ 
thing  was  going  by  favor,  and  that  seniority 
was  not  taken  into  account  A  few  grum¬ 
blers  boasted  of  their  sense  of  duty,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  bid  adieu  to  brigandage.  The 
captain  calmed  them  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
promising  them  that  their  turn  would  come. 

Hadgi  Stavros  delivered  all  his  keys  to  his 
substitute  before  departing.  He  showed  him 
the  wiue  grotto,  the  wheat  cavern,  the  cheese 
crevice,  and  the  tree  whose  trunk  contained 
the  coffee.  He  also  taught  him  every  precau¬ 
tion  which  could  hinder  our  departure,  and 
preserve  so  precious  a  capital.  The  handsome 
Pericles  replied,  smiling,  “  What  do  you  fear  ? 
I  am  shareholder.” 

At  seven  in  the  morning,  the  king  set  out 
on  his  march,  and  bis  subjects  defiled,  one  by 
one,  behind  him.  The  whole  band  moved  in 
a  northerly  direction,  turning  their  backs  on 
the  Scironian  rocks,  and  returned  by  a  rather 
long,  but  easy  road,  to  the  bottom  of  the  ra¬ 
vine  which  passed  under  our  apartment.  The 
brigands  sung  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
trampling  in  the  water  of  the  cascade.  Their 
war  march  was  a  stanza  of  four  lines — a 
youthful  indiscretion  of  Hadgi  Stavros  : 

“  Un  Clephte  aux  yeux  noirs  descend  dans 
les  plaines. 

Son  fusil  dore,  etc.” 

“  You  must  know  this :  the  little  boys  of 
Athens  sing  nothing  else  when  going  to  cate¬ 
chism.” 

Mrs.  Simons,  who  was  sleeping  near  her 
daughter,  dreaming  gendarmes  as  usual,  awa¬ 
ken^  with  a  start  and  ran  to  the  window ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  cascade.  She  was  cruel¬ 
ly  undeceived  by  seeing  enemies  where  she 
hoped  for  saviors.  She  recognised  the  king, 
the  Corfiote,  and  many  of  the  others.  But 
what  surprised  her  the  most  of  all  was  the 
importance  and  the  magnitude  of  this 
morning  expedition.  She  counted  sixty  men 
in  the  suite  of  Hadgi  Stavros.  “  Sixty !” 
thought  she,  “  but  twenty  are  left  to  guard 
vs!”  The  idea  of  an  escape,  which  she  had 
repelled  the  night  before,  presented  itself 
again  with  some  weight  te  her  mind.  la  the 


midst  of  her  reflections,  she  saw  a  vanguard 
defiling  past  which  she  was  not  looking  for. 
Sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty 
men!  There  was  no  one  left,  then,  in  the 
camp !  “  Mary  Ann !  We  are  free !”  cried  she. 
The  defile  still  continued.  The  band  was 
composed  of  eighty  brigands; — ninety  were 
departing !  A  dozen  dogs  closed  the  march ; 
but  she  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  count 
them. 

Mary  Ann  rose  at  the  cry  of  her  mother, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  tent. 

“  We  are  free !”  cried  Mr&  Simons.  “  They 
are  all  gone !  What  do  I  say  ?  all !  There  are 
more  gone  than  there  were  of  them.  Make 
haste,  my  daughter !” 

They  ran  to  the  stair-case,  and  saw  the 
camp  of  the  king  occupied  by  the  gendarmes. 
The  Greek  flag  was  floating  triumphantly  from 
the  top  of  the  fir-tree.  The  seat  of  Hadgi 
Stavros  was  filled  by  M.  Pericles.  Mrs.  Si¬ 
mons  flew  into  his  arms  with  such  eagerness 
that  he  had  some  trouble  to  ward  off  the  em¬ 
brace. 

“  Angel  of  God,”  said  she  to  him,  “  the 
brigands  are  gone !” 

“  Yes,  madame,”  answered  the  captain  in 
English. 

“  Have  you  put  them  to  flight?” 

“  It  is  certain,  madame,  that  were  it  not  for 
us,  they  would  still  be  here.” 

“  Excellent  young  man !  The  battle  must 
have  been  very  terrible !” 

*'  Not  over  and  above — a  battle  bloed- 
less.  1  had  only  to  speak  a  word.” 

“  And  we  are  free  ?” 

“  Assuredly.” 

“  We  can  return  to  Athena?” 

“  When  we  please.” 

“  Well,  let  ns  depart  1” 

“  Impossible  for  the  moment” 

“  What  can  we  do  here  ?” 

“  Our  duty  as  conquerors ;  we  must  guard 
the  field  of  battle.” 

“  Mary  Ann,  shake  hands  with  monsieur.” 

The  young  English  girl  obeyed. 

“Monsieur,”  resumed  Mrs.  Simons,  “it  was 
God  who  sent  you.  We  had  lost  all  hope.  Our 
only  defender  was  a  young  German  of  the 
middle  class,  a  scholar  who  gathers  herbs,  and 
who  wished  to  save  qs  by  the  most  ridiculous 
ways.  At  last,  you  are  here!  I  was  very 
sure  that  we  would  be  delivered  by  the  gen¬ 
darmes.  Is  it  not  true,  Mary  Ann?” 

“  Yes,  mamma.” 
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Be  lure,  monaear,  that  these  brigands  are 
the  vilest  of  men.  They  commenced  by  rob¬ 
bing  us  of  everything  that  we  had  about  ua” 

“Everything?”  demanded  the  captain. 

“  Everything  except  my  watch,  which  I 
took  care  to  hide.” 

“You  did  well,  madame.  And  did  they 
keep  what  they  had  taken  from  yon?” 

“No,  they  returned  to  us  three  hundred 
francs,  a  silver  neceseaire,  and  my  daughter's 
watch.” 

“  Are  these  articles  still  in  your  posseasion  T” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“  Did  they  also  take  from  yon  yoor  rings 
and  your  gold  ear-rings?” 

“  No,  monsieur.” 

“  Be  so  good  as  to  give  them  to  me.” 

“To  give  you  what?” 

“  Your  rings,  your  gold  ear-rings,  a  silver 
neceseaire,  two  watches,  aud  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  fhmcs.” 

“  What,  monsieur  1”  exclaimed  Mra  Simons, 
angrily,  “  do  you  wish  to  take  from  ns  again 
what  the  brigands  have  restored  to  us?” 

“  Madame,  I  do  my  duty,”  replied  the  cap¬ 
tain  with  dignity. 

“  Is  it  your  duty  then  to  despoil  ns?” 

“  It  is  my  duty  to  collect  all  the  convincing 
proofs  necessary  to  the  trial  of  HadgiStavros.” 

“.He  will  be  tried  then?” 

“  As  soon  as  we  have  taken  him.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  our  jewels  and  onr 
money  will  avail  nothing,  and  that  you  have 
abundance  already  wherewith  to  hang  him. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  stopped  two  English 
women ;  what  more  is  needed?” 

“  It  is  necessary,  madame,  that  the  forms 
of  justice  should  be  observed.” 

“  But,  dear  monsieur,  among  the  articles 
which  you  demand  of  me,  there  are  some 
which  I  value  highly.” 

“  An  additional  reason,  madame,  for.  confi¬ 
ding  them  to  me.” 

“  But  if  I  have  no  watch  I  can  never  know 

“  Madame,  I  diall  always  be  happy  to  tell 
yon  what  time  it  is.” 

Mary  Ann  observed  in  her  turn  that  she 
was  loth  to  part  with  her  gold  ear-ringa 

“  Mademoiselle,”  returned  the  gallant  cap¬ 
tain,  “  you  are  beautiful  enough  to  have  no 
need  of  ornament.  You  can  dispense  witii 
your  jewels  better  than  your  jewels  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  yon.” 

“You  are  too  good,  monsieur,  but  my  ■!- 


ver  necessaire  is  an  indiigtcnaable  article. 
When  we  speak  of  a  necessaire,  we  speak  of  a 
thing  which  cannot  be  di^nsed  with.” 

“  Yon  are  a  thousand  times  right,  mademoi¬ 
selle.  1  entreat  you,  therefore,  not  to  insist  on 
this  point  Do  not  redouble  the  regret  which 
I  already  feel  at  legally  despoiling  two  such 
distinguished  persons.  Alasl  mademoiselle, 
we  soldiers  are  the  slaves  of  orders,  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  law,  the  creatures  of  duty.  Deign 
to  accept  my  arm,  I  will  have  the  honor  of 
conducting  you  to  your  tent  There  we  will 
proceed  with  the  inventory,  if  you  will  be 
pleased  to  permit  it” 

I  had  not  lost  a  word  of  all  this  dialogue, 
and  I  had  restrained  myself  to  the  end ;  but 
when  I  saw  this  knave  (d*  a  brigand  offer 
his  arm  to  Mary  Ann  to  politely  plunder  her, 
I  felt  my  blood  boil,  and  I  marched  straight 
towards  him  to  tell  him  the  truth.  He  must 
have  read  the  exordium  of  my  speech  in  my 
eyes,  for  he  cast  on  me  a  threatening  glance, 
abandoned  the  ladies  on  the  stair-case  of  their 
chamber,  placed  a  sentinel  at  the  door,  and 
returned  to  me,  saying.  “  Now  for  us  two!” 

He  drew  me  along,  without  adding  a  word, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  king’s  cabinet.  Here  he 
seated  himself  before  me,  looked  me  in  the 
eyes,  and  said : — 

“  Monsieur,  do  you  understand  English  1” 

I  confessed  my  knowledge  of  it.  He  resuns- 

ed 

‘  Do  yon  also  know  Greek  ?” 

“Yes,  monsieur.” 

“  Then  yon  are  too  wise.  Did  yon  under¬ 
stand  my  god-father  when  he  amused  himself 
by  recounting  onr  affairs  before  you?  We 
will  pass  over  his ; — he  has  no  need  to  hide 
them.  He  is  a  king ;  he  depends  only  on  his 
sabre.  But  with  me - the  devil !  put  your¬ 

self  in  my  place.  My  position  is  delicate,  and  I 
have  many  things  to  manage.  I  am  not  rich ; 
I  have  nothing  but  my  pay,  the  esteem  of  my 
chiefs,  and  the  friendship  of  the  brigands. 
The  indiscretion  of  a  traveller  may  cause  me 
to  loae  two  thirds  of  my  fortune.” 

“  And  you  count  on  my  keeping  the  secret  of 
your  infamy  1” 

“  When  I  count  on  anything,  monsienr,  my 
confidence  is  very  rarely  deceived.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  wili  quit  these  mountains 
alive,  or  whether  your  raasom  will  ever  bo 
paid.  If  my  god-father  should  cut  off  yoor 
head,  I  shall  be  tranquil ;  you  will  not  talk. 
If,  en  the  oontrary,  you  should  return  to 
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Athens,  I  counsel  yon  as  a  friend  to  be  silent 
in  respect  to  what  you  have  seen.  Imitate 
the  discretion  of  the  late  Duchess  de  Flais- 
anee,  who  was  stopped  at  Rebichi  j  and  who 
died  ten  years  afterwards  without  having  re¬ 
lated  to  any  one  the  particulars  of  her  adven¬ 
ture.  Do  you  know  a  proverb  which  says : 

*  The  tongue  cuts  off  the  head  ?’  Reflect  on  it 
seriously,  and  do  not  put  yourself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  verify  its  truth.” 

“Threats - ” 

“  I  do  not  threaten  you,  monsieur,  I  am  too 
well  bred  a  man  to  suffer  myself  to  threaten  ; 
I  warn  yon.  If  you  prate,  1  shall  not  avenge 
myself.  But  all  the  men  of  my  company  wor¬ 
ship  their  captain.  They  take  up  my  interests 
more  warmly  than  I  do  myself,  and  they  will 
be  pitiless,  to  my  great  regret,  towards  the 
imprudent  man  who  causes  me  any  trouble.” 

“  What  do  you  fear,  if  you  have  so  many  ac¬ 
complices?” 

“  I  fear  nothing  from  the  Greeks,  and.  In  or¬ 
dinary  times,  I  should  insist  less  strongly  on 
my  recommendations.  We  have,  indeed,  some 
madmen  among  our  chiefh,  who  insist  that  bri¬ 
gands  ought  to  be  treated  like  Turks ;  but  I 
should  also  find  defenders  enough  on  my  side 
if  the  affair  shonld  be  debated  among  ns.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  diplomatists  might  inter¬ 
fere,  and  that  the  presence  of  a  foreign  army 
would  donbtless  injure  the  success  of  my 
cause.  If  any  misfortune  should  happen  to 
me  through  your  fault,  see,  monsieur,  to  what 
yon  will  be  exposed  1  One  cannot  take  four 
steps  in  the  kingdom  without  meeting  a  gen¬ 
darme.  '  The  road  from  Athens  to  the  Piraeus 
is  under  the  surveillance  of  these  hot-headed 
fellows,  and  an  accident  might  easily  happen.” 

“  Very  well,  monsienr,  I  will  reflect  on  it” 

“D<^yon  promise  me  secrecy?” 

“  You  have  nothing  to  ask  of  me,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  promise  yon.  You  have  warned 
me  of  the  danger  of  indiscretions ;  1  take  no¬ 
tice  of  it  and  conrider  it  as  said.” 

“  When  yon  are  in  Germany,  you  may  tell 
all  you  please.  Speak,  write,  print it  mat¬ 
ters  little  to  me.  The  works  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  against  us  do  no  harm  to  any  one,  un¬ 
less  it  may  be  to  their  authors.  You  arc  free 
to  make  the  trial.  If  you  ftdthfully  depict 
what  you  have  seen,  the  good  people  of  Eu¬ 
rope  will  accuse  yon  of  vilifying  an  illustrious 
and  oppressed  nation.  Our  friends,  and  we 
have  many  among  the  sexagenarians,  will 
tax  you  with  frivolity,  with  caprice,  and  even 


with  ingratitude.  They  will  remind  you  that 
you  have  been  the  guest  of  Uadgi  Stavros  as 
well  as  my  own,  and  will  reproach  you  with 
having  broken  the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality. 
But  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  matter  is  that 
they  will  not  believe  you.  The  public  only  ac¬ 
cords  its  confidence  to  probable  falsehoods.  Go, 

persuade  the  loungers  of  Paris,  of  London,  or 
of  Berlin,  that  yon  have  seen  a  captain  of  the 
gendarmes  embracing  a  chief  of  the  brigands. 
A  company  of  picked  troops  keeping  guard 
around  the  prisoners  of  Hadgi  Stavros  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  him  time  to  plunder  the  coflhrs  of 
the  army  I  The  highest  functionaries  in  the 
state  founding  a  stock  company  in  order  to 
rob  travellers !  As  well  recount  to  them  that  the 
mice  of  Attica  have  made  an  alliance  with  the 
cats,  or  that  our  lambs  seek  their  food  in  the 
jaws  of  the  wolves !  Do  yon  know  what  pro¬ 
tects  us  agiunst  the  displeasure  of  Europe? 
It  is  the  improbability  of  our  civilization. 
Happily  for  the  kingdom,  all  the  truth  which 
will  be  written  against  us  will  be  too  violent 
to  be  believed.  I  could  cite  to  you  a  little 
volume  which  is  not  to  our  praise,  although  it 
is  true  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  read 
some  everywhere,  for  it  is  thought  curious  at 
Paris,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  city  in 
which  it  has  been  believed — except  Athena  I 
do  not  forbid  your  adding  a  second  volume, 
but  wait  till  you  have  departed ;  or  there  may 
be  a  drop  of  blood  on  the  last  page.” 

“  But,”  resumed  I,  “  if  an  indiscretion  should 
be  committed  before  my  departure,  bow  will 
you  know  that  it  came  from  me?” 

“  You  alone  are  in  my  secret  The  English 
women  are  persuaded  that  I  have  delivered 
them  from  Hadgi  Stavroa  I  charge  myself 
with  keeping  them  in  the  error  till  the  return 
of  the  king.  It  is  the  work  of  two  days,  oi 
three  at  the  farthest.  We  are  now  40  stadia  from 
the  Scironian  rocks ;  our  friends  will  arrive 
there  in  the  night.  They  will  strike  their 
blow  to-morrow  evening  and,  conquerors  or 
conquered,  they  will  be  here  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  We  can  prove  to  the  prisoners  that  the 
brigands  have  surprised  us.  As  long  as  my 
godfather  is  absent,  I  riiall  protect  yoU  from 
yourself  by  keeping  yon  at  a  distance  from  the 
ladies.  I  shall  borrow  your  tent  You  must 
see,  monsienr,  that  I  have  a  mme  delicate 
skin  than  the  worthy  Hadgi  Stavros,  and  that 
I  cannot  expose  my  cmnplexion  to  the  inclem¬ 
ency  of  the  atmosphere.  What  would  people 
say  on  the  16th,  at  the  court  ball,  if  they  saw 
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me  barnt  UkeacoontiTininT  Beeidee,  I  moat 
keep  theae  poor  diaconaoUte  oaea  compeny ; 
it  ia  my  duty  aa  their  liberator.  Aa  to  you, 
you  will  Bleep  here  in  the  midat  of  my  aoldiera. 
Permit  me  to  give  an  order  concerning  yon. 
lanni  1  brigadier,  lanni  1  1  intmat  to  you  the 
keeping  of  monaienr.  Place  about  him  four 
aentinela,  who  will  watch  him  night  and  day, 
and  accompany  him  everywhere,  arma  in  hand. 
Ton  will  relieve  them  every  two  honra, 
March  1” 

He  aaluted  me  with  aomewhat  ironical 
politeneai,  and  deacended  the  ataircaae  of  Mra. 
Simona,  ainging.  The  aentinel  carried  hia 
arma. 

From  that  moment,  I  began  to  aoiSer  a  torture 
of  which  the  human  mind  can  form  no  idea. 
Every  one  knowa  or  can  diviite  what  a  priaon 
may  be ;  but  try  to  figure  to  youraelf  a  living 
and  moving  prieon,  the  four  walla  of  wUch  go 
and  come,  approach  and  withdraw,  turn  and 
return,  rub  their  handa,  acratch  themaelvee, 
blow  their  noeea,  shake  themselves,  bustle 
about,  and  obstinately  fix  eight  great,  black 
eyee  on  the  prisoner.  I  attempted  a  promen¬ 
ade  ;  my  eight-footed  dungeon  regulated  its 
steps  by  mine,  I  pudied  on  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
camp ;  the  two  men  who  preceded  me  stop¬ 
ped  short,  and  I  came  blunt  up  against  their 
uniforms.  This  accident  explained  to  me  an 
inscription  which  I  had  often  read,  without 
comprehending  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  fortifi¬ 
ed  towns ;  LimU  of  tht  garrinm.  1  turned  ;  my 
four  walls  whirled  round  like  theatrical  de¬ 
corations  when  the  scene  is  changed.  At  last, 
weary  of  this  style  of  walking,  I  sat  down. 
My  prison  began  to  march  around  me; 
I  was  like  a  drunken  man  who  sees  his  house 
turn  round.  I  shut  my  eyes ;  the  measured 
sound  of  the  military  step  soon  fatigned  my 
ear.  “  At  least,”  thought  I  to  myself,  “  these 
four  soldiers  will  deign  to  talk  with  me !  1 
will  speak  Greek  to  them ;  it  is  a  means 
persuasion  which  has  always  availed  me  with 
the  aentinela”  I  attempted  it,  but  all  in  vain. 
The  walla  may  have  had  ears,  but  the  use  of 
their  tongue  was  forbidden  them  ;  they  never 
spoke  under  arma  I  then  tried  corruption. 
I  drew  from  my  pocket  the  silver  which  Hadgi 
Stavroe  had  restored  to  me,  and  which  the 
captain  had  forgotten  to  take  from  me,  and 
distributed  it  between  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  my  habitation.  The  dark  and  frowning 
walla  aasumed  a  smiling  eountenanee,  and  my 
dungeon  was  lllnmined  aa  by  a  ray  of  the  aun. 


But  five  minutes  afterwards,  the  brigadier 
came  to  relieve  the  sentinels ;  I  had  been  pris¬ 
oner  for  just  two  hours  I  The  day  seemed 
long  to  me  ;  the  night,  etemaL  The  captain 
had  at  once  a4jodged  to  himself  my  chamber 
and  my  conch,  and  the  rock  which  served  aa 
a  bed  was  not  as  sof(  as  down.  A  gentle  rain 
which  was  as  penetrating  as  an  acid,  made  me 
feel  painfully  that  roofing  was  a  capital  inven¬ 
tion,  and  that  tilers  rendered  good  service  to 
society.  If  sometimes,  in  spite  of  the  inclem¬ 
ency  of  the  weather,  I  succeeded  in  sleeping, 
I  was  almost  immediately  awakened  by  the 
brigadier,  lanni,  giving  the  watch-wmd.  And 
lastly,  shall  1  confess  it  t  both  sleeping  and 
waking,  I  fancied  that  1  saw  Mary  Ann  and 
her  req^table  mother  grasping  the  hands  of 
their  liberator.  Ah !  monsieur,  how  I  began 
to  do  justice  to  the  good  old  King  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains!  How  1  retracted  the  maledictions, 
which  I  had  hurled  upon  him  I  How  much  I 
regretted  his  gentle  and  paternal  rule  1  How 
I  sighed  fcH'  his  return  1  How  warmly  I  inter¬ 
ceded  for  him  in  my  prayers!  “0  God!” 
said  I,  with  fervor,  “  give  the  victory  to  your 
servant,  Hadgi  Stavroe!  Make  all  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  kingdom  to  fall  before  him  t  De¬ 
liver  into  his  hands,  the  cofibra  of  this  infernal 
army,  even  to  the  last  crown  1  And  send  back 
the  brigands,  that  we  may  be  delivered  from 
the  gendarmes!” 

As  I  was  finishing  this  orison,  a  brisk  firing 
was  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  camp.  This  sur¬ 
prise  was  repeated  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day  and  the  following  night  It  waa 
another  trick  of  M.  Pericles.  To  better  de¬ 
ceive  Mrs.  Simons,  and  to  persuade  her  that 
he  was  defending  her  against  an  army  of  ban¬ 
dits,  be  bad  ordered  a  firing  exercise  from  time 
•to  time. 

This  fkncy  had  nearly  cost  him  dear.  When 
the  brigands  reached  the  camp  on  Monday 
morning  at  the  break  of  day,  they  thought 
that  they  bad  to  do  with  real  enemies,  and 
discharged  several  balls,  which  unhappily 
struck  no  one. 

I  had  never  seen  a  routed  army  when  I  wit¬ 
nessed  the  return  of  the  King  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  spectacle,  therefore,  had  to  me  all 
the  frmhness  of  a  first  representation.  Heaven 
had  not  listened  to  my  prayers.  The  Greek 
soldiers  had  defended  Yenisei vea  with  ao  much 
fury,  tiiat  the  combat  was  prolonged  until 
nl(^t  Forming  a  square  around  the  two 
rnnlso  that  bore  the  ooflbr,  they  at  first  an- 
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iwered  the  ihup-ehooters  of  Htdgi  Starroe  by 
a  regular  fire.  The  old  Pallicarian,  deepair¬ 
ing  of  shooting  down  singly  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men  who  did  not  flinch,  attacked  the 
troop  with  side-arma  His  companions  assured 
us  that  he  did  wonders,  and  the  blood  with 
which  he  was  covered,  proved  clearly  that  he 
had  not  spared  his  own  person.  But  the  bay¬ 
onet  had  had  the  last  word.  The  troop  had 
killed  fourteen  brigands,  one  of  which  was  a 
dog.  A  ballet  bad  stopped  the  promotion  of 
yonng  Spiro,  that  officer  of  so  much  promise ! 

I  saw  sixty  men  return,  worn  with  fatigue, 
dusty,  bleeding,  braised,  and  wounded.  So- 
phoclis  had  a  ball  in  his  shonlder ;  they  were 
carrying  him.  The  Corfiote  and  several  oth¬ 
ers,  had  been  left  on  the  way  ;  some  with  the 
shepherds,  some  in  a  village,  and  some  on  the 
bare  rock  by  the  side  of  a  road. 

The  whole  troop  was  gloomy  and  discour¬ 
aged.  Sophoclis  was  bowling  with  pain.  I 
beard  some  murmurs  against  the  imprudence 
of  the  king,  who  had  exposed  the  lives  of 
his  companions  for  a  miserable  sum,  instead 
of  peaceably  robbing  rich  and  yielding  trav¬ 
elers. 

The  freshest,  the  most  tranquil,  the  most  con¬ 
tented  and  the  most  merry  of  the  troop,  was 
the  king.  One  read  in  his  countenance  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  having  done  his  duty. 
He  spied  me  out  at  once  in  the  midst  of  my 
four  men,  and  cordially  extended  me  his  hand 
“  Dear  prisoner,”  ssud  he,  “  you  see  an  ill- 
treated  king.  Those  dogs  of  soldiers  would 
not  let  go  the  caskeL  It  was  their  own  mo¬ 
ney  ;  they  would  not  have  been  killed  for  the 
property  of  others.  Uy  journey  to  the  Sciro- 
nian  rocks  has  brought  me  in  nothing,  and  I 
have  lost  fourteen  combatants,  without  count¬ 
ing  several  wounded  men,  who  can  never  be 
cured.  But  no  matter  ;  1  have  fought  well. 
Those  rascals  were  more  numerous  than  we, 

and  they  had  bayonets.  Without  these - 

Come !  this  day’s  work  has  refre^ed  me.  I 
have  proved  to  myself  that  I  still  have  some 
blood  in  my  veina” 

And  be  hammed  the  first  line  of  his  favor¬ 
ite  song :  “  Un  Clephte  aux  yeux  noira”  “  By 
Jupiter !  as  Lord  Byron  used  to  say,”  hs  con¬ 
tinued,  “  I  would  not  have  staid  at  home  for 
these  last  two  days  for  twenty  tboosand  franca 
They  will  put  thia  too,  in  my  history.  They 
will  say  that,  when  past  ^y,  I  threw  myself, 
sword  in  hand,  in  the  midst  of  bayonets,  that 
I  hewed  down  three  or  fear  soldiers  with  my 


own  hand,  and  that!  jonmeyed  ten  leagues  on 
foot  in  the  monntain,  to  return  here  to  take 
my  cup  of  coffee.  Gafedgi,  my  child,  do  your 
duty  ;  I  have  done  mine.  But  where  the  devil 
is  Pericles  V’ 

The  handsome  captain  was  still  asleep  in  bis 
tent  lanni  ran  to  find  him,  and  brought  him 
to  ns  half  asleep;  his  mustaches  uncurled, 
and  his  head  carefully  swathed  in  a  handker¬ 
chief.  I  know  nothing  so  good  to  awaken  a 
man  as  a  cup  of  cold  water  or  a  piece  of  bad 
news.  When  If.  Pericles  learned  that  young 
Spiro  and  two  other  gendarmes  had  been  left 
on  the  ground,  there  was  really  another  rout 
He  tore  his  silk  handkerchief,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  tender  respect  which  he  had  for 
his  person,  he  would  have  tom  his  hair  also. 

“  It  is  all  over  with  me,”  cried  he.  “  How 
can  1  explain  their  presence  among  yon  t  And 
in  the  costume  of  the  brigands  too  1  They  will 
be  recognised — the  other  party  are  masters  of 
the  field  of  battle  I  Shall  I  say  that  they  de¬ 
serted  to  join  you?  that  you  had  made  them 
prisoners?  I  shall  be  asked  why  I  had  said 
nothing  about  it  I  was  waiting  for  you  to 
make  my  final  report  I  wrote  last  night  that 
I  was  in  close  pursuit  of  you  on  the  Paraes, 
and  that  all  my  men  were  in  admirable  order. 
Holy  Virgin  I  I  shall  not  dare  to  show  myself 
on  Sunday  at  Patissia  I  What  will  they  say 
on  the  15tb,  at  the  oourt  ball  t  All  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  will  be  occupied  with  me.  They 
will  summon  the  ooonciL  If  I  am  only  in¬ 
vited  1” 

”  To  the  council  ?”  asked  the  brigand. 

”  No ;  to  the  court  ball !”  * 

"Dancer;  begone  I” 

"  Mon  Ditu  /  tmm  Dim  /  if  one  only  knew 
what  to  do  I  If  only  these  Engliriiwomen  were' 
.in  question,  I  should  be  in  no  trouble  about  it; 
I  should  confess  everything  to  the  minister  of 
war.  Englishwomen  I  there  are  enough  of 
them.  But  to  land  my  soldiers  to  attack  the 
coffers  of  the  army  1  To  send  Spiro  against 
the  line  1  I  shall  be  pointed  at ;  I  diall  dance 
no  more  I” 

Who  was  it  who  was  robbing  his  hands  for 
joy  during  this  monologue  T  It  was  the  aon  of 
my  father,  between  hia  four  soldiera 
Hadgi  Stavros,  quietly  seated,  was  leisurely 
sipping  his  coffise.  "  This  is  very  embarrass¬ 
ing  for  you  I”  smd  he  to  kia  godson.  "  Remain 
with  na.  I  will  insure  yon  a  minimum  of  ten 
thousand  franca  per  year,  and  will  enrol  your 
man.  Wo  will  take  our  revonga  togsthar.” 
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The  oflhr  wm  tempting.  Two  days  sooner, 
it  woald  have  received  many  solfragea.  Tet 
notwithstanding  it  seemed  to  please  the  gen¬ 
darmes  indiflbrently ;  the  captain,  not  at  all. 
The  soldiers  said  nothing ;  but  they  looked  at 
their  old  comrades;  they  glanced  at  the 
wound  of  Sophoclis ;  they  thought  of  the  slain 
of  the  night  before ;  and  they  stretched  their 
necks  towards  Athens,  as  if  to  scent  more 
closely  the  odor  of  the  barracka 

As  to  M.  Pericles,  he  answered  with  visible 
embarrassment : 

“  I  thank  yon,  bnt  I  want  to  reflect  on  IL  My 
habits  are  those  of  the  city ;  my  health  is  deli¬ 
cate,  and  the  winters  must  be  very  severe  in 
the  mountain  ;  you  see  that  I  have  already 
taken  cold.  My  absence  would  be  noticed  at 
the  assemblies  ;  I  am  much  sought  after  there, 
and  good  matches  are  often  proposed  to  me. 
Besides,  the  evil  may  not  be  so  great  as  we 
believe.  Who  knows  whether  those  three 
clnmsy  fellows  have  been  recognized.  The 
news  of  the  event  will  not  reach  there  before 
ns ;  I  will  go  at  once  to  the  minister,  and  see 
how  the  land  liea  No  one  will  come  to  con¬ 
tradict  me,  since  the  two  companies  continued 
their  journey  to  Argos.  .  .  Decidedly,  I  must 
be  there ;  I  ought  not  to  shrink  fh>m  danger. 
Take  care  of  your  wounded  .  .  .  Adieu  I” 
And  he  made  a  sign  to  his  dmmmer. 

Hadgi  Stavros  rose,  placed  himself  before  me 
with  his  godson,  whom  he  overlooked  by  a 
whole  head,  and  said  :  “  Monsieur,  this  is  a 
Greek  of  the  present  day  ;  I  am  a  Greek  of 
the  olden  times.  Yet  the  Jonmals  pretend 
that  we  are  progrearing.” 

At  the  roll  of  the  drum,  the  walls  of  my 
prison  fell  back  like  the  ramparts  of  Jericho. 
In  two  minutes  I  was  before  the  tent  of 
Mary  Ann.  The  mother  and  daughter  awak¬ 
ened  with  a  start.  Mrs.  Simons  perceived  mo 
first,  and  exclaimed : 

“  Well,  are  we  ready  to  depart?” 

"  Alas  I  madame,  we  have  not  come  to  that.” 

“  What  does  this  mean  ?  The  captain  prom¬ 
ised  it  for  this  morning.” 

“  How  did  you  find  this  captain  T” 

“  Gallant,  elegant,  charming  i  A  little  too 
mnch  the  slave  of  discipline ;  it  is  really  his 
only  fault” 

“  Scoundrel  and  puppy,  coward  and  bully, 
liar  and  thief ;  these  are  his  true  names,  mad¬ 
ame,  and  I  will  prove  it  to  you.” 

“  Hold,  monrieur,  what  has  the  gendarmery 
done  to  you?” 


“  What  has  it  done  to  me  I  Deign  to  eOBd 
with  me,  only  to  the  top  of  the  staircase.” 

Mm.  Simons  reached  it  just  In  time  to  see 
the  soldiers  marching  out,  the  drum  at  their 
head,  the  brigands  installed  in  their  place,  and 
the  captain  and  king,  their  lips  glued  together, 
exchanging  the  parting  kiss.  The  surprise  was 
a  little  too  great  I  had  not  prepared  the 
good  woman,  and  I  was  punished  for  it,  for 
she  fainted  at  full  length,  at  the  risk  of  break¬ 
ing  my  arms.  I  carried  her  to  the  spring ; 
Mary  Ann  chafed  her  hands,  and  I  threw  a 
handful  of  water  in  her  face ;  but  I  think  that 
it  was  rage  that  finally  revived  her. 

“  The  wretch !”  cried  she. 

“  He  has  plundered  yon,  has  he  not?  He 
has  stolen  your  watches  and  your  money?” 

“  I  do  not  care  for  the  jewels ;  let  him  keep 
them ;  but  I  would  give  ten  thousand  franca 
for  the  shakes  of  the  hand  which  I  have  given 
him.  I  am  English,  and  I  do  not  shake  hands 
with  everybody.”  This  sorrow  of  Mrs.  Sim¬ 
ons  drew  from  me  a  deep  sigh.  She  com¬ 
menced  again,  and  cast  on  me  all  the  weight 
of  her  anger.  “  It  is  your  fault,”  cried  she^ 
“  Could  you  not  have  warned  me  ?  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  that  the  brigands  were  saints 
in  comparison  ?” 

“  But,  madame,  I  did  warn  you  that  we  must 
not  count  on  the  gendarmes.” 

“  You  said  it  badly ;  you  said  it  tamely,  in. 
dill^ntly,  phlegmatically.  Could  I  believe 
you  ?  Could  I  divine  that  this  man  was  only 
the  jailor  of  Stavros?  That  he  was  keeping 
ns  here  to  give  the  brigands  time  to  return? 
That  he  was  terrifying  us  with  imaginary  dan¬ 
gers?  That  he  said  he  was  besieged  in  order 
to  make  ns  admire  him?  That  he  feigned 
nocturnal  attacks  in  order  to  have  the  air  of 
defending  us?  I  understand  it  all  now,  bnt 
say  if  you  have  told  me  anything !” 

“  Mon  Dim  I  I  said  all  that  I  knew ;  I  did 
all  that  I  could!” 

“  But,  German  that  yon  are  I  an  Englishman 
in  your  place  would  have  let  himself  be  killed 
for  us,  and  I  would  have  pven  him  the  hand 
of  my  daughter.” 

Coqnellcots  are  very  red,  bnt  I  was  still 
redder  on  hearing  the  exclamation  of  Mrs.  Si¬ 
mona  I  felt  so  much  confbsed  that  I  dared 
neither  to  ndse  my  eyes,  nor  to  reply,  nor  to 
ask  the  good  woman  what  she  meant  by  these 
words.  For,  indeed,  how  could  so  rigid  a  per¬ 
son  have  been  brought  to  hold  such  language 
to  her  daughter  and  to  me?  By  what  way 
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ci)]gil4  thi«  idea  of  marriage  bare  entered  into 
her  mind  ?  Was  Mrs.  Simona  really  the  woman 
to  bestow  her  daughter  as  an  honorable  recom¬ 
pense  on  the  first  liberator  who  should  come? 
It  did  not  seem  probable.  Was  this  not  rather 
a  cutting  irony  addressed  to  my  most  secret 
thoughts? 

On  examining  myself,  I  verified  the  luke¬ 
warmness  of  my  feelings  with  an  excusable 
pride.  I  did  myself  this  justice ;  that  the  fire 
of  the  passions  bad  not  raised  the  temperature 
of  my  heart  in  the  slightest  degree.  To  sound 
myself,  I  bad  practised  thinking  of  Mary  Ann 
every  moment  in  the  day.  I  had  made  it  my 
study  to  construct  chateaux  en  Eepagne,  of  which 
she  was  the  chatelaine.  I  had  fabricated  ro¬ 
mances,  of  which  I  was  the  hero  and  she  the 
heroine.  I  had  taken  care  to  suppose  the  most 
absurd  circumstances.  I  had  imagined  events 
as  improbable  as  the  story  ot  the  Princess  Yp- 
soff  and  Lieutenant  Reynauld.  I  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  picture  to  myself  the  beauti¬ 
ful  English  girl,  seated  at  my  side  in  a  post 
chaise,  with  her  lovely  arm  around  my  long 
neck.  All  these  flattering  euppontions,  which 
would  have  deeply  agitated  a  less  philosophic 
mind  than  mine,  had  not  disturbed  my  sereni¬ 
ty.  I  had  felt  none  of  the  alternations  of  fear 
and  hope  which  are  the  characteristic  symp¬ 
toms  of  love.  Never,  never,  had  I  felt  those 
powerful  convulsions  of  the  heart  which  are 
described  in  romances.  It  was  clear,  then, 
that  I  was  not  in  love  with  Mary  Ann :  I  was 
without  reproach,  and  I  could  carry  a  bold 
face.  But  Mrs.  Simons,  who  had  not  read  my 
thoughts,  was  very  capable  of  deceiving  her¬ 
self  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  my  devotion. 
Who  knew  but  that  she  had  wrongly  interpre¬ 
ted  my  confusion  and  timidity,  suspected  me 
of  being  in  love  with  her  daughter,  and  let 
slip  the  word  marriage  in  order  to  force  me  to 
betray  myself.  My  pride  revolted  against  so 
unjust  a  suspicion,  and  I  answered  in  a  firm 
voice,  but  without  looking  her  in  the  face : 

»  Madame,  if  I  were  so  happy  as  to  ftree  you 
I  swear  to  you  that  it  would  not  be  to  marry 
your  daughter.'’ 

“  And  why  not,  then  ?”  said  she  in  a  tone  of 
pique.  “  Is  not  my  daughter  worth  marrying  ? 
Really,  you  are  very  pleasant  1  la  she  not 
handsome  enough,  or  rich  enough,  or  of  a  good 
enough  family?  Have  I  brought  her  up  bad¬ 
ly?  Or  do  you  know  of  any  thing  to  say 
against  her?  To  marry  Mias  Simons,  my  dear 
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sir,  is  a  happy  dream,  and  the  most  difficult 
might  be  content  with  it” 

“Alas  1  madame,”  replied  I,  “  you  have  whol¬ 
ly  misunderstood  me.  I  confess  that  made¬ 
moiselle  is  perfect,  and,  were  it  not  that  her 
presence  renders  me  timid,  I  should  tell  you 
with  what  passionate  admiration  she  has  in¬ 
spired  me  since  the  day  of  our  first  meeting. 
It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  I  have  not 
had  the  assurance  to  think  that  any  chance 
could  raise  me  to  her.” 

I  hoped  that  my  humility  would  move  the 
angry  mother.  But  her  anger  only  fell  half  a 
note. 

“  Why  not  ?”  resumed  she.  “  Why  do  you 
not  deserve  my  daughter?  Answer  me!” 

“  Ah  1  madame,  1  have  neither  fortune  nor 
position.” 

“A  fine  affair!  No  position!  Yon  will 
have  one,  sir,  if  you  marry  my  daughter.  To 
be  my  son-in-law,  is  not  that  a  position !  You 
have  no  fortune!  Have  we  ever  asked  you 
for  money?  Have  we  not  enough  for  our¬ 
selves,  for  you,  and  for  many  others  ?  Besides, 
will  not  the  man  who  fVees  us  from  here  make 
us  a  present  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs? 
It  is  a  trifle,  I  admit,  but  it  is  something.  Will 
you  say  that  a  hundred  thousand  francs  is  a 
contemptible  sum  ?  Then  why  do  you  not  de¬ 
serve  to  marry  my  daughter!” 

“  Madame,  I  am  not - ” 

“  Come !  what  is  it  that  you  are  not  now  ? 
You  are  not  English?” 

“  Oh !  certainly  not.” 

“  Well !  do  you  think  us  absurd  enough  to 
make  a  crime  of  your  birth.  Ah !  monsieur, 
I  know  very  well  that  it  is  not  given  to  every 
body  to  be  English.  The  whole  earth  cannot 
be  English ; — at  least,  not  before  some  years. 
But  one  may  be  an  honest  man  and  a  man  of 
intellect  without  being  actually  bom  in  Eng¬ 
land.” 

“  As  to  integrity,  madame,  it  is  a  gift  which 
is  transmitted  in  our  family  from  father  to 
eon.  As  to  Intellect,  I  have  enough  of  it  to 
be  a  doctor.  But  unfortunately,  I  cannot  de¬ 
ceive  myself  as  to  the  defects  of  my  personal 
appearance.” 

“  You  mean  that  you  are  ugly,  do  you  not? 
No,  monsieur,  you  are  not  ugly.  You  have 
an  intelligent  face.  Mary  Ann,  has  not  mon¬ 
sieur  an  intelligent  facet” 

“  Yes  mamma,”  replied  Mary  Ann,  if  ahe 
blushed  in  answering,  her  mother  saw  it  !n- 
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■tead  of  me,  for  my  eyes  remained  obaUnate^y 
fixed  on  the  ground. 

“  Besides,”  added  Mrs.  Simona,  “  were  yon 
ten  times  more  ugly,  you  would  not  be  ao  ug¬ 
ly  as  my  late  husband.  And  yet  1  assure  you 
that  I  was  as  handsome  as  my  daughter  on  the 
day  that  I  gave  him  my  hand.  What  have  you 
to  answer  to  that!” 

Nothing,  madame,  except  that  yon  over¬ 
whelm  me  with  favor,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
my  fault  if  you  are  n6t  to-morrow  on  the  road 
to  Athens.” 

“  What  do  you  intend  to  do!  Try  this  time 
to  find  a  less  ridiculous  expedient  than  that  of 
ihe  other  day.” 

”  I  hope  that  you  will  be  satisfied  with  me 
if  yon  will  be  pleased  to  hear  me  to  the  end.” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur.” 

”  Without  interrupting  me.” 

“  I  shall  not  interrupt  yon.  Have  you  ever 
been  interrupted  T” 

.<  Yea” 

“No!” 

“  Yes.” 

“Wbenf’ 

“Never.  Madame,  Hadgi  Stavroa  has  all 
his  funds  invested  in  the  house  of  Measra 
Barley  &  Co.” 

“  In  our  house  !” 

“  At  31  Cavendish  Square,  London.  Last 
Wednesday  he  dictated  in  our  presence,  a 
business  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Barley.” 

“  And  you  have  not  told  me  of  this  be¬ 
fore!” 

“You  have  not  given  me  time.” 

“  But  this  is  monstrous !  Your  conduct  is 
inexplicable  t  We  might  have  been  at  liberty 
six  days  ago  I  I  should  have  gone  directly  to 
him,  and  have  told  him  of  our  relations - ” 

“  And  he  would  have  demanded  of  you  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  francs  1  Believe 
me,  madame,  the  beat  way  is  to  say  nothing  at 
all  to  him.  Pay  your  ransom,  make  him  give 
yon  a  receipt,  and  in  fifteen  days,  send  him 
a  running  account  with  the  following  item. 

‘Dr.  To  100,000  francs  remitted  through 
Mrs.  Simons,  oar  partner  against  receipt’ 

“  In  this  manner,  you  will  recover  your  mo¬ 
ney  without  the  aid  of  the  ^ndarmes.  Is  this 
clear  ?” 

I  raised  my  eyes,  and  saw  the  beantiful 
smile  of  Mary  Ann,  radiant  with  gratitude. 
Mrs.  Simons  was' shrugging  her  shoulders  furi¬ 
ously,  and  seemed  only  moved  by  q;dte. 

“  Really  I”  sidd  she,  “  you  are  a  surprising 


manl  you  propose  to  us  an  acrobatic  flight 
when  we  have  so  simple  a  means  of  escaping  1 
And  you  have  known  this  since  Wednesday 
morning  1  1  shall  never  pardon  you  for  not 
having  told  me  the  first  day.” 

“  But,  madame,  please  to  remember  that  1 
urged  you  to  write  to  your  brother  for  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  francs.*’ 

“  Why  a  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  I” 

“  I  mean  a  hundred  thousand.” 

“No;  a  hundred  and  fifteen.  It  is  just. 
Are  you  very  sure  that  this  Stavroe  will  not 
keep  us  here  after  he  has  received  the  mo¬ 
ney  1” 

“  I  answer  for  it.  The  brigands  are  the  only 
Greeks  who  never  forfeit  their  word.  You 
comprehend  that  if  they  once  kept  the  prison¬ 
ers  after  receiving  the  ransom,  no  one  would 
ever  ransom  himself  again.” 

“  It  is  true.  But  what  a  strange  German 
you  are,  not  to  have  told  us  of  this  sooner  1” 

“  You  have  always  cut  short  my  words.” 

“  You  should  have  permsted  in  speaking.” 

“  But  madame - ” 

“Be  silent!  and  take  os  to  this  infernal 
Stavros !” 

The  king  was  breakfasting  on  roost  turtle 
doves  under  bis  tree  of  justice  with  the  officers 
that  remained  to  him.  His  toilette  was  made  ; 
— he  had  washed  the  blood  from  bis  hands  and 
changed  his  coat.  He  was  consulting  with 
his  guest  on  the  most  expeditious  means  of 
filling  up  the  vacancies  which  death  had  made 
in  his  ranks.  Vasile,  who  was  from  Janina, 
offered  to  raise  thirty  men  in  Epirus,  where 
the  surveillance  of  the  Turkish  authorities  had 
thrown  more  than  a  thousand  brigands  out  of 
employ.  A  Laconian  advised  that  they  should 
purchase  the  little  baud  of  the  Spartan  Pavlos, 
which  was  working  the  province  ot  Magne.  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Calamata.  The  king,  who 
was  imbued  with  English  idea^  wished  to  car¬ 
ry  on  the  recruiting  by  force,  and  to  carry  off 
the  shepherds  of  Attica.  This  system  seemed 
the  more  advantageous  as  it  involved  no  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  they  obtained  the  flocks  at  a 
cheap  rate. 

Interrupted  in  the  midst  of  bis  deliberation, 
Hadgi  Stavroa  gave  his  prisoners  a  fireezing 
welcome.  He  did  not  even  4^er  Mrs.  Simons 
a  glass  of  water,  and  as  she  bad  not  breakfast¬ 
ed,  she  was  aenuble  of  bis  forgetfolneas  of 
courtesy.  I  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  English¬ 
women,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Corfiote,  the 
king  was  forced  to  accept  me  as  interpreter. 
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I  told  him  that  after  the  disaster  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night,  he  would  be  glad  to  learn  the 
determination  of  Mrs.  Simons  ;  that  die  had 
determined  to  pay  her  own  ransom  and  mine 
with  as  little  delay  as  poerible ;  and  that  the 
funds  would  be  depouted  the  next  day  either 
in  the  bank  o^ Athens  or  in  any  other  place 
he  might  name  against  his  receipt 

“  I  am  very  glad,”  said  he,  “  that  these 
women  hare  renounced  the  idea  of  calling  the 
Greek  army  to  their  assistance.  Tell  them 
that  they  shall  be  furnished  for  the  second 
time  with  all  that  they  need  for  writing  ;  but 
let  them  take  care  how  they  abuse  my  confl- 
dence  again  1  let  them  take  care  how  they  draw 
the  soldiers  here  I  At  the  sight  of  the  first 
plume  that  appears  on  the  mountain,  I  will  cut 
off  their  heads.  I  swear  it  the  Virgin  of 
Megaspileon,  which  St.  Luke  sculptured  with 
his  own  hand.” 

“  Hare  no  doubts.  I  pledge  you  my  word 
and  that  of  the  ladies.  Where  do  you  wish 
that  the  money  should  be  deposited  T” 

“  At  the  National  Bank  of  Greece.  It  is 
the  only  one  which  has  nerer  yet  become 
bankrupt.” 

“  Hare  you  a  tmsty  man  to  carry  the  let¬ 
ter?” 

“  I  have  the  jfood  old  nun.  I  will  send  for 
him.  What  time  is  it  T  Ninejn  the  morning. 
The  rererend  father  has  not  drank  enough  yet 
to  be  tipey.” 

“  Send  for  the  monk  I  When  Mrs.  Simons’ 
brother  has  deposited  the  money  and  taken 
the  receipt,  the  monk  will  retnm  to  bring  ns 
the  newa” 

“  What  receipt  T  Why  a  receipt  t  I  hare 
nerer  given  any.  When  yon  are  all  at  liber¬ 
ty,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  you  hare  paid 
me  what  was  due  me.” 

**  I  thought  that  a  man  like  yon  know  how 
to  do  business  after  the  European  manner.  In 
good  administration - ” 

“  I  do  business  in  my  own  way,  and  I  am 
too  old  to  change  the  manner.” 

“  As  you  please.  I  asked  this  for  the  inter* 
est  of  Mrs.  Simons.  She  is  the  guardian  of  her 
daughter,  and  must  account  to  her  for  the 
whole  of  her  fortune.” 

“Let  her  arrange  that  I  I  care  aslittle  for  her 
interests  as  she  does  for  mine.  What  a  great 
misfortune  it  would  be  if  she  should  pay  for 
her  daughter  I  I  have  never  regretted  what  I 
have  spent  for  Photini.  Here  Is  paper,  pens, 
and  reeda  Be  good  enough  to  superintend  the 
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drawing  np  of  the  letter.  Tonr  head  is  also 
at  stake.” 

I  rose,  abashed,  and  followed  the  ladies,  who 
perceived  my  confusion  without  suspecting  the 
canse  of  it  Bpt  a  sndden  inspiration  made 
me  retrace  my  steps.  “  Decidedly,”  said  I  to 
the  king,  “  you  were  right  in  refbsing  the  re¬ 
ceipt,  and  I  did  wrong  in  asking  it  of  yon 
Yon  are  wiser  than  I ; — youth  is  imprudent” 

“  What  do  you  mean  bj'  that  V’ 

“  You  are  right,  I  say.  Nothing  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  Who  knows  but  that  you  may  meet  a 
second  defeat  more  terrible  than  the  first? 
and  as  you  will  not  always  have  the  speed  of 
twenty,  yon  may  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of 
the  soldiera” 

“Me!” 

“You  will  be  brought  to  trial  like  a  sim¬ 
ple  felon  ;  the  magistrates  will  fear  you  no 
longer.  In  sneh  a  position,  a  receipt  for  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  flrancs  would  be 
an  overwhelming  proof  against  yon.  Never 
give  arms  to  justice  against  yourself.  And 
perhaps  Mrs.  Simons  or  her  heirs  may  even  in¬ 
stitute  civil  suits  to  regain  what  has  been  taken 
firomtbem.  Never  sign  receipts !” 

“  I  will  sig^  them !”  answered  he  in  a  voice 
of  thunder.  “  And  two  instead  of  one  1  I 
will  sign  as  many  as  yon  wish !  I  will  sign 
them  always,  and  for  everybody.  Ah!  the 
soldiers  fancy  that  they  will  have  an  easy  vic¬ 
tory  over  me,  because  chance  and  numbers 
have  given  them  the  advantage  for  once.  I 
shall  fall  into  their  hands  alive !  I,  whose  arm 
is  proof  against  fatigue,  and  whose  head  is 
proof  agdnst  bullets !  I  shall  go  to  seat  my¬ 
self  on  a  bench  before  a  judge  like  a  peasant 
that  has  stolen  cabbages  1  Young  man,  you 
do  not  know  Hadgi  Stavros  yei  It  would 
be  easier  to  root  up  the  Fames  and  to  place 
it  on  the  summit  of  Taygetus  than  to  place 
me  npon  the  bench  of  a  tribunal  I  Write  me 
Mra  Simons’  name  in  Greek!  Good.  And 
yours  also!” 

“  It  is  not  necessary,  and - ” 

“  Write  It,  notwithstanding.  Yon  know  my 
name,  and  I  am  sure  that  yon  will  not  forget 
ii  I  widi  to  have  yonrs  that  I  may  remem¬ 
ber  it” 

I  scrawled  my  name  as  well  as  I  could  in 
the  harmonions  language  of  Plato.  The  lieu¬ 
tenants  of  the  king  applauded  his  firmness, 
without  foreseeing  that  it  would  cost  him  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  francs.  Satis¬ 
fied  with  mysalf,  I  hastaned,  with  a  light 
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heart,  to  Ao  tent  of  Mn.  Simona.  I  told  her 
that  her  money  had  narrowly  eaeaped  him, 
and  she  deigned  to  mile  on  learning  how  I 
had  gone  to  work  to  rob  oar  robbeia.  Half 
an  hour  afterwarda,  ahe  aubmitted  to  my  ap¬ 
probation  the  following  letter : 

"  From  the  Pamea,  in  the  aaidat  of 
“  the  demona  of  Starron 
“  Mt  Diab  Bxotdr — The  gendannaa  whom 
yon  aent  to  our  aaaiatance  hare  betrayed  na, 
and  robbed  na  ahamefnlly.  I  beg  yon  to  hare 
them  all  hung.  Let  a  gallowa  a  hundred  feet 
high  be  erected  for  Captain  Periolea.  1  ahall 
complain  of  him  in  particular  in  the  Oiapatch 
which  1  intend  to  aend  to  Lord  Palmeraton, 
and  I  ahall  derote  to  him  a  whole  paragraph 
in  the  letter  which  I  ahall  write  to  the  editor 
of  the  Timat,  aa  aoon  aa  you  hare  aet  na  at  lib¬ 
erty.  It  ia  uaeleaa  to  hope  for  any  thing  from 
the  local  authoritiea.  All  the  natirea  are  al¬ 
lied  ag^ainat  ua;  and  the  morning  after  our  de¬ 
parture,  the  Greek  nation  will  aaaemble  in 
aome  corner  to  diride  our  apoila.  H^pily> 
they  will  hare  but  little.  I  hare  learned  frnm 
a  young  German,  whom  I  took  at  flrat  for  a 
apy,  but  who  ia  a  rery  honeat  man,  that  thia 
Starroa,  aumamed  Hadgi  Starroa,  haa  hia  cap¬ 
ital  inreated  ia  our  houae.  I  entreat  yon  to 
examine  the  fact ;  for,  if  it  be  true,  nothing 
hindera  ua  from  paying  the  ranaom  which  ia 
exacted.  Depoait  in  the  Bank  of  Greece, 
115,000  fr.  (A4600)  againat  a  regular  receipt, 
aealed  with  the  aignet  of  thia  Starroa.  The 
aum  will  be  carried  to  hia  account,  and  there 
will  be  the  end  of  it  Our  health  ia  good,  al¬ 
though  the  mountain  life  ia  not  at  all  comfort¬ 
able.  It  ia  monatrona  that  two  Englishwomen, 
citiaena  of  the  greateat  kingdom  in  the  world, 
abottld  be  reduced  to  eat  their  roaat  beef  with¬ 
out  mustard  and  without  picklea,  and  to  drink 
clear  water  like  the  rileat  of  flafaea. 

With  the  hope  that  you  will  not  be  long  in 
reatoring  na  to  our  habita,  I  am,  my  dear 
brother, 

“  Very  ainoerely  youra, 

“  Rubboca  Siuomb. 

«  Monday,  May  6,  1856.” 

I  carried  the  autograph  of  the  good  woman  to 
the  king  with  my  own  handa  He  took  it  with 
auspicion,  and  examined  it  with  no  piercing  a 
glance  that  I  trembled  leat  ho  ahould  penetrate 
its  contents.  AUhongh  I  waa  rery  aura  that  he 
did  not  know  a  word  of  English,  yet  this  devil 
of  a  man  inspired  me  with  a  auperstitioua  ter¬ 
ror,  and  1  believed  him  capable  of  miraelas. 


He  did  not  appear  aatiaOed  until  he  came  to 
the  figure  of  £4600,  when  he  clearly  saw  that 
the  gendarmea  were  not  in  question.  The  let¬ 
ter  was  deposited  with  aome  other  papers 
in  a  tin  cylinder.  They  brought  ua  the 
food  old  man,  who  had  drank  just  wine  enough 
to  loosen  hia  legs,  and  the  king  gave  him  the 
letter-box  with  precise  instnetiona.  He  aet 
out,  and  my  heart  bounded  forward  with  him 
to  the  end  of  his  journey.  Horace  hlnsKlf  did 
not  fidlow  the  vaaael  which  bore  away  Virgil 
with  a  tenderer  glance. 

The  king  softened  greatly  when  he  waa  able 
to  regard  thia  important  ailhir  as  ended.  He 
ordered  for  ns  a  true  feast ;  he  distributed  a 
double  ration  of  wine  to  his  men ;  and  he  vis¬ 
ited  the  wounded,  and  extracted  the  ball  of 
SophocUs  with  his  own  hands.  Orders  were 
given  to  all  the  bandits  to  treat  ua  with  the 
respect  due  to  our  money. 

The  breakfast  which  I  made  without  wit¬ 
nesses  in  the  company  of  these  ladies  was  one 
of  the  most  joyous  repasts  that  1  ever  re¬ 
member.  All  my  Borrows  were  ended  1  I  was 
free  after  two  days  of  sweet  captivity !  Per¬ 
haps  even,  on  quitting  the  hands  of  Hadgi 
Stavroal  should  wear  an  adorable  chain!  I  felt 
myaelf  a  poet  in  the  style  ofGesaner.  I 
ate  aa  heartily  aa  Mrs.  Simona,  and  I  certainly 
drank  with  a  better  appetite.  I  revelled  in 
the  white  wine  Egina  as  formerly  in  tiie 
Santotin  wine.  I  drank  to  the  health  of  Mary 
Ann,  to  the  health  of  her  mother,  to  the  health 
of  my  good  parents,  and  to  the  health  of  the 
Princeas  Tpsoff.  Mrs.  Simons  wished  to  hear 
the  history  of  thia  noble  stranger,  and,  ma  /oi 
I  did  not  keep  it  a  secret  from  her.  Good  ex¬ 
amples  are  never  too  well  known.  Mary  Ann 
lent  the  most  charming  attention  to  my  reci¬ 
tal.  She  opined  that  the  princess  had  done 
well,  and  that  a  woman  should  take  her  hap¬ 
piness  wherever  ahe  could  find  it.  TVhat  a 
beautiful  adage  I  Proverbs  are  the  wisdom  of 
nations,  and  sometimes  their  happineae.  I  waa 
launched  on  the  wave  of  prosperity,  and  felt 
myself  drifting  towards  some  unknown  terres¬ 
trial  paradise.  Oh,  Mary  Ann!  the  sailors 
who  navigate  the  ocean  never  had  for  guides 
two  stars  like  your  eyes! 

I  was  seated  opposite  her.  On  passing  her 
the  wing  of  a  chicken,  I  approached  her 
so  closely  that  I  saw  my  own  image  twice 
reflected  in  miniature  between  her  black  eye¬ 
lashes.  I  found  myself  handsome,  monsieur, 
for  the  fleet  time  in  my  life.  The  frame  gives 
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ralue  to  the  pictnre  1  A  whimsical  idea  cros- 
Kd  my  mind ;  I  fancied  that  I  eaw  in  this 
incident  a  decree  of  fate.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  the  beautifnl  Mary  Ann  had,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  her  heart,  the  image  which  I  had  dis¬ 
covered  in  her  eyes. 

I  know  very  well  that  all  this  was  not  love, 
and  I  wish  neither  to  accuse  myself  nor  to 
boast  of  a  sentiment  which  I  have  never 
known,  but  it  was  a  solid  friendship,  which  is 
sufficient,  1  think,  to  a  man  who  is  about  to 
enter  on  the  duties  of  a  family.  No  turbulent 
emotion  agitated  the  fibres  of  my  heart,  but  I 
fell  it  melting  slowly  like  wax  in  the  warmth 
of  a  gentle  sunbeam. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  reasonable  ecsta¬ 
sy,  I  recounted  to  Mary  Ann  and  her  mother 
my  whole  life,  from  my  earliest  childhood.  I 
described  to  them  the  paternal  mansion,  the 
great  kitchen  where  we  all  ate  together,  the 
copper  sauce-pans  ranged  in  rows  on  the  wall, 
the  garlands  of  bacon  and  sausages  displayed 
within  the  chimney,  our  modest  and  often  diffi¬ 
cult  existence,  and  the  picture  of  each  of  my 
brothers ; — Henri  would  succeed  papa,  Fred¬ 
erick  was  learning  the  tailor’s  trade,  and 
Franz  and  Jean  Nicolas  had  enlisted  at  eigh¬ 
teen  ;  one  was  brigadier  in  the  cavalry,  the 
other  had  already  the  rank  of  quarter-master. 
I  recounted  to  them  my  studies,  my  examin¬ 
ations,  the  moderate  success  which  I  had  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  University,  and  the  glorious  fu¬ 
ture  of  professor  to  which  I  could  pretend,  with 
a  salary  of  three  thousand  fhmes  at  the  least. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  my  recital  interested 
them,  but  I  took  extreme  pleasure  in  it  as  I 
emptied  my  glass  from  time  to  time. 

Mrs.  Simons  said  no  more  to  me  about  our 
marriage  projects,  and  1  was  very  glad  of  it 
It  was  better  not  to  say  a  word  about  it,  than 
to  talk  idly,  when  we  knew  so  little  of  each  oth¬ 
er.  The  day  passed  by  to  me  like  an  hour ;  I 
mean,  an  hour  of  pleasure.  The  next  morning 
appeared  somewhat  long  to  Mrs.  Simons  ;  as 
to  me,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  stop¬ 
ped  the  sun  in  its  course ;  I  was  teaching  the 
first  elements  of  botany  to  Mary  Ann.  Ah  i 
monsieur,  the  world  does  not  know  how  many 
tender  and  delicate  sentiments  can  be  express¬ 
ed  in  a  lesson  of  botaqy  1 

At  last,  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  monk 
made  bis  appearance.  Take  him  for  all  in  all 
this  little  monk  was  a  worthy  man.  He  had 
risen  before  day  break  to  Iving  us  our  liberty  in 
his  pocket  He  gave  to  the  king  a  letter  from 


the  president  of  the  bank— and  to  Mrs.  Simons, 
a  note  firom  her  brotiier.  "  Yon  are  Ikee,  mad- 
ame,”  said  Hadgi  Stavros  to  Mrs.  Simons,  “  and 
yon  can  take  away  your  daughter.  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  carry  away  with  yon  too  unkind 
a  memory  of  our  rocks.  We  have  offered  to 
you  all  we  have ;  if  the  bed  and  the  table 
have  not  been  worthy  of  you,  it  has  been  the 
fault  of  circumstances.  I  entreat  yon  to  for¬ 
get  my  hasty  movement  of  this  momig ;  none 
must  pardon  something  to  a  vanquished  gene¬ 
ral.  If  I  dared  offer  a  little  present  to  mad¬ 
emoiselle,  I  should  beg  her  to  accept  an  an¬ 
tique  ring  which  can  be  made  smaller  to  fit 
her  finger.  It  is  not  a  spoil  of  brigandage ;  I 
bought  it  of  a  Nauplian  merchant  Madem- 
oiselie  can  show  this  little  gem  in  England, 
when  recounting  her  visit  to  the  court  of  the 
King  of  the  Mountains.” 

I  faithfully  translated  this  little  speech,  and 
transferred  the  ring  of  the  king  to  Mary  Ann’s 
linger. 

“  And  I,”  demanded  I  of  the  good  Hadgi 
Stavros,  “  shall  I  cany  away  nothing  in  me¬ 
mory  you!” 

“Yon,  dear  monsieur t  Bnt  you  remain 
with  us ;  your  ransom  is  not  paid.” 

I  turned  towards  Mrs.  Simons,  who  banded 
me  the  following  letter : 

“  Dear  SiOer: 

After  examination,  I  have  given  the  £4000 
sterling  against  the  receipt  I  could  not  ad¬ 
vance  the  600  others,  as  the  receipt  is  not  in 
your  name,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  re¬ 
cover  them.  While  awaiting  your  dear 
presence,  I  am,  ever  yours, 

Edwaxd  Shxkfeb.” 

I  bad  preached  too  well  to  Hadgi  Stavros. 
In  good  administration,  he  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  send  two  receipts  1 

Mra  Simons  whispered  in  my  ear,  “You 
appear  very  much  troubled  1  Is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  for  making  such  a  grimace  ?  Show  that  you 
are  a  man,  and  throw  off  this  chicken-hearted 
countenance.  The  moat  is  done,  since  my 
daughter  and  I  are  saved,  without  costing 
us  anything.  As  to  yon,  I  am  tranquil ;  you  can 
easily  escape.  Your  first  plan,  which  was  worth 
nothing  for  two  women,  will  become  admira¬ 
ble  now  that  you  are  alone.  Let  us  see  1  on 
what  day  shall  I  expect  your  visit  T” 

I  thanked  her  cordially.  She  offered  me  a 
fine  opportunity  to  bring  to  light  my  personal 
qualities,  and  to  force  myself  into  the  esteem 
of  Mary  Ann  I — “  Yes,  madame,”  answered  I, 
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“  yoa  maj  count  on  me.  I  ihall  quit  tiiie 
place  like  a  brave  man  ;  and  if  I  encounter  a 
little  danger,  ao  much  the’better!  1  am  very 
glad  that  my  raneom  is  not  paid,  and  I  thank 
your  brother  for  what  he  has  done  for  me. 
You  shall  see  whether  a  German  does  not 
know  how  to  extricate  himself  from  a  difficul¬ 
ty.  Yes,  you  shall  soon  hear  from  met” 


“  When  once  away  from  here,  do  not  ftui  to 
present  yourself  at  our  house.” 

“Oht  madameP’  ‘ 

“And  now,  ask  this  Stavros  to  give  us  an 
escort  of  five  or  six  brigands.” 

“  For  what,  in  the  name  of  (Sod?” 

**  To  protect  us  from  the  gendarmes.” 

Tb  be  OoBtiaaed. 


BACCH  AN  TE. 

ST  uaar  forust. 

I  LOVE  thee  not,  Bacchante.  There  is  not 
A  carve  or  dimple  of  thy  sumptnoas  shape. 

Nor  one  slow  sinaom  movement  of  thy  graee-^ 

There’s  not  a  beam  of  thine  impassioned  eye, 

Nor  any  fine,  translncent,  trembling  flash 
Of  thy  volaptnoos  beauty,  that  hath-power 
To  chain  me.  In  each  beam  and  dimple  site 
An  imp  deriding  ;  every  pulsing  grace 
But  minds  me  of  the  fair,  sweet  Eden-flowera, 

A-throb  with  serpent  undulations. 

0, 1  am  sick  with  all  thy  specious  shams; 

Thy  dignity  estray  in  cap  and  bells ;  ; 

Thy  woman’s  wit  o’erwronght  to  vapidness ;  • 

Thy  parity,  at  best,  a  troabled  stream ; 

Thyself  a  fantasy  without  a  name, 

Porsning  what  thou  knowest  not,  to  the  brink 
Of  what  thou  reck’st  not ;  tossing  thy  white  hands 
And  pnrple  clusters,  to  entice  away 
Oar  brave  beloved. 

I  would  have  the  soul, 
niumined  with  her  own  celestial  Are, 

Sit  proudly  In  her  comeliness  and  strength — 

God-like  and  calm,  as  best  befits  her  state. 

The  Bacchic  rites  jar  on  the  finer  sense. 

Like  boisterous  fingers  on  some  silver  lyre 
To  sweetest  pianissimo  attuned. 

’Tis  only  now  and  then  a  Vesta  sits 
In  silent  sadness  at  thy  clamorous  feasts — 

Keeping  lone  watch  by  paling  altar-flres. 

That,  peradventnre.  she  may  fan  once  more 
To  goodly  Incense ;  and  thou  hatest  her. 

Thon  false  Bacchante :  dost  make  mock  of  her— 

Thrusting  thy  brimming  chalice  in  her  face ; 

And  whirling  thy  red  torch-lights  to  the  time 
Of  senseless  songs  and  dances,  till  she  weeps, 

And  angels  weep  for  thy  delosion. 

Nay! 

Thy  gods  are  not  my  gods.  I  love  thee  not — 

Thou  roistering  priestess  at  unholy  shrines — 

Thou  child  infatuate ! 
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CUba  m  a  Spmiuh  War  with  Mmco. 

I  remember  me 
Of  one  most  fair  and  noble,  who  did  bind 
Her  classic  head  with  garlands  like  thine  own, 
And  sip  the  nectar'd  poison  of  thy  cap, 

Till  she  grew  frantic ;  and  at  last  mistook 
The  royal  mien  of  one  who  tonched  her  cheek 
And  whispered  “Mother,”  for  a  soulless  beaaV— 
And  fell  upon  and  slew  him her  own  son  I 
The  world  hath  many  a  mad  Agare  still ; 

Full  many  a  Penthens  falls  from  kingly  state 
By  fairy  hands  that  proffer  sparkling  death. 

And  pluck  not  yet  its  heart  of  mystery. 

Nerer  shall  blighted  manhood  roll  on  me 
Its  grinding  ills ;  nor  ssy  of  me  to  God — 

“  Bee,  whom  Thou  fashionest  so  finely  fak 
For  sainted  ministry,  didst  come  to  me 
A  velvet-handed  cup-bearer  of  woe  1” 

No  golden  beaker  of  empurpled  grape 
Shall  light  a  bastard  flame  within  my  breast, 

To  loll  its  graceless  tongues,  and  shame  and  dhn 
The  soul's  Shekinah ;  never  shall  my  hand 
Meet  thine,  Bacchante  ;  nor  in  pledge  of  leva, 

Or  hate,  or  weal,  or  woe,  give  unto  thee 
A  sign  or  token. 

Write  so  in  thy  beak, 
lUeerding  angel : — then  foraake  me  net  I 


CUBA  IN  A  SPANISH  WAR  WITH  MEXICO.' 

[aacoN*  Aita  ooMOLVMMe  eaara.] 


Although  Uttle  dllBcalty  would  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  obtuning  both  money  and 
physical  aid  from  the  United  States,  in  the 
manner  stated  in  the  last  number,  yet  time 
would  of  necessity  be  required  to  bring  such 
aid  into  active  co-operation.  Having  admit¬ 
ted  the  supposition,  that  by  careful  and  exten¬ 
sive  preparation  on  their  own  part  and  the 
negligence  or  treachery  of  the  Mexican  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  coast,  a  Spanish  force  of  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  men  land  at,  and  fortify,  as  a  place 
of  support,  Tampico,  or  Alvarado,  we  must  now 
see  what  means  of  resistance  the  Mexicans 
have  to  offer  without  assistance  from  this 
country.  The  general  plan  of  Spanish  opera¬ 
tions  not  differing  materially  from  either  place, 
we  will  take  Tampico  as  being  the  most  prob¬ 
able  point  which  they  would  endeavor  to  oc¬ 
cupy  and  from  which  to  commence  their  cam- 
paigu  in  the  field.  The  coast  of  Mexico  con¬ 
sists  of  a  low  sandy  pestilential  belt  of  land, 
or  (Mmu  calitnlm,  and  Tampico,  although  the 


healthiest  sea-port,  is  far  from  being  safe,  in  a 
sanitary  view,  for  an  unacclimated  army.  This 
would  force  the  invaders  to  hasten  from  the 
hot  low  regions  to  the  healthier  higher  ground 
of  the  herros  twylarfni,  which  slope  upwards  to 
the  central  table  land  of  the  country. 

The  occupation  of  Tampico  definitely  de¬ 
ciding  where  the  weight  of  the  invasion  would 
be  felt,  Comonfort  could  concentrate  his  army 
at  a  central  position  to  oppose  them.  After 
placing  garrisons  at  Vera  Crux  and  other  sea¬ 
port  towns  to  protect  them  from  Spanish 
naval  insult,  and  also  at  La  Puebla  and  any 
affected  districts  to  overawe  the  Santa  Annaist 
party,  he  would  probably  have  remaining  to 
take  the  field  a  regular  force  of  twenty-five 
thousand  infantry,  with  a  good  train  of  artil¬ 
lery  and  superior  corps  of  cavalry,  while  the 
popularity  of  the  war  would  supply  from  the 
mass  of  the  nations  numerous  bodies  of  irreg¬ 
ular  troops  and  guerrillaa  On  the  other  hand 
the  difficulUes  of  transporting  from  Cuba,  in 
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would  debar  the  Spaniards  from  ponclffiiga 
strong  artillery  perk,  or  much,  if  anycavalry. 
Thij  to  them  would  ba  a  very  seriooa  diffl- 
cully, 

Tvvo  modes  of  defense  areofwii  to  the  Mexl- 
cana,  either  of  which  by  ocdioary  care  would 
be  crowned  with  success.  TboftstliydrWiig 
from  within  the  invaders  reach  every  wnlmat 
of  draught,  depriving  him  of  the  means  tt>  ro- 
monnt  his  cavalry,  or  to  draw  Iftcesaary  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  base  at  Tampico,  compelling 
him  by  this, — together  with  tha  hostility  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  activity  of  tho  goer- 
rlllas, — to  send  out  strong  foraghig  parties  of 
inihntry  to  collect  snpplies,  reteeriiig^  Ms 
march  slow  and  tedious,  while  the  Mexicans 
keeping  the  rebels  strongly  in  check,  to  pre¬ 
vent  tbeir  CO  operation  with  the  Spaoiarda, 
shonid  take  every  advantage  afforded  them  by 
their  superiority  in  artillery  to  defood  all 
favorable  positions  with  spirit,  sa  that  the 
enemy,  although  superior  in  tho  quality  of 
troops  for  field  manoeuvres,  would  bw  aWiged 
to  fight  their  way  with  serious- toes  and  a# 
last  harrassed  by  constant  attacks,  scaroHy  of 
food,  and  the  danger  of  being  cat  offfrom  Tam¬ 
pico,  bedbme  dispirited  and  demoralized  to 
such  a  4ngree,  as  to  be  forced  to  retreat 

The  second/  by  w  Aeningly  abandoament 
of  the  line  of  defenaa  upon  the  coast  to  in¬ 
veigle  tho  invaders  by  visioDaiy  hopes  of  sup¬ 
port  and  aanstanoe  from  adherents  in  the  in¬ 
terior  ;  until  they  bad  advanced  too  far  dis¬ 
tant  to  receive  succor  from  Tampico,  and  by 
an  energetic  and  well  combined  movement  to 
cut  off  their  retreat  from  the  sea,  attack  them 
suddenly  with  superior  numbers  in  tho  passes 
of  the  monntains,  oaptnre  their  foraging 
partiea,  until  withdut  supplies  or  aid,  they  are 
obliged  to  surreuder  or  seek  safety  in  a  dis¬ 
orderly  and  disastrous  flight, — in  snch  a  re¬ 
sult  but  few  would  And  shelter  in  the  fleet,  nor 
is  it  probable  after  this  reception,  which  would 
end  the  hope  of  restoring  Spanish  sseendsney 
that  Tampico  would  be  defended  longer  than 
to  give  protection  to  the  re-embarkation  of 
tha  shattered  force. 

Once  freed  from  the  invader’s  foot,  Mevlco 
would  bo  in  a  position  to  demand  indemnity 
for  the  past  and  secnrlty  for  .the  fbtnre.  by  a 
seizure  of  Cuba  ;  preventing  her  rq>pon«»t  from 
bolding  within  o  few  days’  sail  of  her  territns^, 
a  )>ase  from  which  to  attack  with  impunity  ; 
indeed,  it  becomes  in  a  meaanre  a  political  na- 
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ceasity  with  her  to  deprive  Spain  of  the  menns 
or  occasion  to  interfere  in  AnMrica ;  for  sc 
long  as  Cuba  remains  with  ite  present  mlers, 
so  long  will  Spanish  Influence  disturb  Mexico's 
social  and  politisal  condition. 

The  project  cf  a  Mazican  invasion  of  Cuba, 
is  by  DO  nisau  a  rseant  one ;  the  prsbabillty 
of  it  was  spokea  of  hgiPraaideat  Adaou  in  bis 
msssage  in  1826,  and  at  the  piaeent  time  it  la 
again  exsiting  the  attention  of  the  public 
mind,*  oflhring  very  fsir  grounds  of  sussana 
A  happy  result  sronld  give  means  to  Mexico 
to  estabUsh  a  firm  government ;  taken  by  fo¬ 
reign  capital  and  enterprise  sritbont  loss  to 
her  of  blood  or  treaanre,  she  would  reosive 
frontier  Northern  neighbor  for  the  tranter 
of  its  dangerons  and  inseonre  poseendon,  a 
handsome  consideration,  which  would  enable 
her  to  pay  off  the  pressing  claisss  sad  debts 
which  now  cripple  the  state,  and  .prevent 
her  being  placed  on  an  independent  and  Arm 
footing. 

Not  posMssiag  within  her  own  borders  tbs 
means  required  for  a  succeaMul  invasion  of 
tbs  Island,  Mssiook  of  neaessity,  is  obliged  ta 
look  to  the  United  States,  nor  is  there  a  eoan- 
try  in  the  world  which  could  to  readily  aflbrd 
the  assistanoe,  or  so  promptly  supply  tbs  ma¬ 
terial.  The  constant  settling  of  new  ststea 
tbs  political  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Itnd,  and 
the  progressive  nature  of  the  people,  has  im¬ 
parted  to  them  a  hardy,  restlesi  vigor,  and  a 
love  of  excitement  and  coolness  in  danger, 
which  enables  them  in  a  short  time  to  twcome 
exeelleat  soldiers.  Settled  by  a  race,  wbcee 
love  of  liberty  was  the  strongest  tie  of  lifo,  the 
old  coiontal  wars  with  the  French  and  Indiana 
prepared  the  country  for  that  noble  stcuggls, 
which  ended  in  the  freedom  cf  a  mighty  nation. 
Its  agrienltnral  riefaen,  th^advantagss  ofctsd 
to  trade  and  commerce  by  a  rapidly  inoMMiDg 
popnlatlon  and  a  growing  country,  wbila  it 
ha*  presented  vast  fleids  for  eoteeptfos  and 
industry,  and  canted  labor  to  he  justly  appre¬ 
ciated.  baa  never  destroyed  the  natural  ndli- 
tary  ardor  of  the  people,  who  readily  caspond 
to  the  voice  of  patriotitm,  and  the  emergencies 
of  the  nation  in  time  of  war  ;  bat  who  most 
bnppily  return  to  their  former  industrial  pnr- 


Tb«  W«w  Tnrlr  HrraMerKor.  ISth,  ia  an  aWe  artkla 
npaa  tha'*  oaeotaltiMatliaziao,”  adroeatMitaaSpr*- 
«a*(U  to  •luteh  a  plan  bj  whieb  Totantosn  and  monej 
may  be  obtained  IVbm  thU  eoontry.  It  eatimatea  ton 
tbooaand  nen,  aad  tweatj  mitHons  of  doQata  aa  caSI- 
oioat  ta  aeoampUah  tha  porpoao. 
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Baits  upon  the  restoration  of  peace.  No  large 
standing  annj  burdens  the  state,  but  with  a 
just  pride  the  picture  is  presented  to  the  world 
of  a  nation  defended  bj  the  hearts  and  arms 
of  its  citizens  the  whole  nation  a  standing 
army,  stationed  in  time  of  peace  in  the 
machine  shops,  counting  houses,  and  on  farms, 
amid  the  busy  murmur  of  agriculture,  uom- 
merce  and  industry  ; — soldiers  whose  deeds 
have  not  only  adorned  the  pages  of  history, 
in  well  fought  fields  on  land  and  sea,  but  are 
enshrined  in  the  living  characters  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  art,  Kience  and  the  prosperity  of 
mankind. 

Nor,  amid  these  peaceful  avocations,  have 
the  vast  improvements  and  changes,  which 
of  late  years  are  to  be  found  in  the  military 
art,  been  neglected  by  the  government  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  admirable 
military  laws  of  most  of  the  states  furnish  a 
militia,  whose  organization  would  fit  them 
upon  short  notice  to  take  the  field.  In  many 
of  the  larger  cities  are  to  be  found  highly  dis¬ 
ciplined  regiments,  possesaing  the  proper 
e^l  dt  eorpt  which  is  the  foundation  of  mili¬ 
tary  life  and  efficacy,  and  presenting  a  good 
nucleus  for  the  formation  of  larger  corps.  In 
the  West,  the  nature  of  the  country  has  caus¬ 
ed  its  inhabitants  to  become  accustomed  and 
skilled  to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  a  self-constitu¬ 
ted  army  of  rifiemen,  nor  is  the  required  skill 
and  science  for  the  instruction,  discipline  and 
conducting  of  troops  wanting  in  the  land  ;  the 
aptitude  of  the  people,  and  the  efficiency  of  very 
many  of  the  government  and  state  officers, 
would  furnish  capable  persons. 

With  this  nation,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
millions,  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
obtaining  aid  in  a  cause  which  would  excite 
its  sympathies ;  filibustering  movements  find 
favor  with  only  a  certain  class,  but  the  call  of 
Mexico  in  a  Spanish  war  and  the  entering  her 
army  for  an  invasion  of  Cuba,  would  bo  one 
against  which  no  scruples  could  be  urged,  and 
a  service  which  military  men  could  honorably 
enter ;  for  the  invasion  and  the  subsequent 
peaceful  transfer  of  the  Island  to  this  Repub- 
‘lic  with  the  enjoyment  of  political  freedom, 
is  wished  for  by  the  majority  of  the  Cubans, 
and  the  war  would,  therefore,  not  be  upon  the 
people,  but  a  struggle  against  the  tyrannical 
and  oppressive  government  of  Spain.  The 
spirit  and  ^ymiMthics  of  the  people  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  once  aroused,  volunteers  would  not 
be  found  wanting,  nor  ships,  arms,  equipments 


and  materials  for  the  Expedition.  From  this 
ample  mai'ket,  twenty  thousand  partially  dis¬ 
ciplined  men,  could  be  obtained  and  transfer¬ 
red  to  a  rendezvous  in  Mexico,  without  infring¬ 
ing  the  neutrality  laws  or  involving  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington. 

It  was  asserted  by  the  highest  military  au¬ 
thority  at  the  time  of  the  Round  Island  K\po- 
dition,  that  Cuba  could  be  taken  and  held  by 
ten  thousand  troops  from  this  country.  This 
estimate,  although  entitled  to  the  greatest  con¬ 
sideration,  is  not  a  criterion  in  the  pitieni  sUrie 

the  hlwnd  ;  for  it  would  be  a  faUd  tnidake /or 
the  expedition  to  hazard  sucteu  by  itt  tceakneu,  as 
defeat  would  greatly  strengthen  the  Spanish 
power.  The  force  required  must  be  estimated 
uiK)n  the  hostility  or  the  strict  neutrality  of  the 
Creoles,  os  no  dependence  •  whatever,  can  be 
placed  upon  assistance  from  them.  Years  of 
oppression  have  so  degraded  the  public  spirit, 
that  the  Cabans  arc  sunk  into  a  blind  timidity 
of  Spanish  power,  and  prefer  a  disgraceful  sub¬ 
mission  to  making  any  attempt  for  their  free¬ 
dom.  The  futile  attempts  which  have  been 
made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  unfortunate 
Lopez  arid  the  Cuban  Junta  in  the  United 
States,  have  given  the  impression  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  isle,  that  no  force  strong 
enough  to  achieve  success  will  ever  he  landed 
on  their  coast,  and  they  can  only  be  aroused 
from  this  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  power ;  no  partial  tuccest  will  induce 
them  to  risk  their  lives  and  property  in 
assisting  the  invaders  ; — the  threat  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  general  to  let  loose  the  colored  population 
upon  the  whites,  if  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
hold  the  island  in  behalf  of  Spain,  also  operates 
strongly  to  keep  them  in  check. 

The  Spanish  force  in  Cuba  has  been  largely 
augmented*  and  the^demonstration  against 
Mexico,  even  if  it  met  with  a  disastrous  result, 
would  yet  enable  the  Spanish  government  to 
collect  a  numerous  body  for  the  defense  of  the 
island ;  the  defensive  force  could  not,  therefore, 
be  calculated  less  than 

Cuban  land-force,  including  civic 
guard,  24,438. 

Spanish  reinforcements,  10  to  16,000. 
or  a  total  of  about  thirty-five  to  forty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  very  many  of  them  good  troops. 


•  At  tb«  time  of  thii  writing,  (Jannerr,)  a  force  baa 
arrived  at  Havana,  from  Spain,  of  npwardi  of  twantj- 
five  hundred  troops,  and  Santa  Anna  is  knows  to  be  on 
the  island  preparing  to  return  to  Mexioo  at  the  bead  of 
a  Spanish  partjr. 
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well  appointed  and  disciplined,  and  who  fight¬ 
ing  on  their  own  ground,  aided  by  their  depots 
and  fortified  places  of  support,  are  capable  of 
making  a  stout  resistance  if  properly  handled. 
The  civic  guard,  although  not  to  be  depended 
upon  in  the  field,  are  yet  useful  in  the  guard¬ 
ing  of  unimportant  places,  or  as  irregulars, 
thereby  freeing  better  troops  for  the  active 
manceuvres  of  the  campaign.  For  a  success¬ 
ful  occupation  of  Cuba  at  the  present  time, 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  troops  would 
be  required,  and  these  must  be  men  of  the 
best  description,  organized  for  rapid  and 
vigorous  movements,  and  possessing  the  self- 
reliance  which  is  necessary  for  fighting  against 
odds ;  no  men  should  be  landed  on  the  island, 
who  were  not  of  this  stamp,  for  other  than 
such  would  be  but  an  incumbrance, — this 
would  preclude  the  transporting  of  Mexican 
troops,  and  place  the  management  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
levies. 

In  planning  the  invasion  three  important 
points  are  to  be  considered : — 

1st  The  organization  of  the  invading  ar¬ 
my  and  the  naval  or  transport  service. 

2nd.  The  selection  of  the  most  favorable 
point  for  the  descent 

3rd.  The  active  operations  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

ORGAXtZATIOX. 

The  entire  expedition  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  command  of  a  General  selected  for  abil¬ 
ity  and  experience  in  war,  and  who  could  com¬ 
mand  the  obedience  and  respect  of  the  men. 
Full  power  in  all  civil,  military  and  naval  af¬ 
fairs  should  be  concentrated  in  his  hands,  so 
as  to  give  the  uniiy  which  is  so  important  in 
movements  of  this  kind. 

Under  him  the  invading  army  should  be  di¬ 
vided  into  Divisiont,  in  accordance  with  the 
means  of  transport,  care  being  taken  that  they 
are  of  sufficient  force  to  effect  their  object,  and 
are  organized  so  as  to  enable  them  to  operate 
successfully  and  independently  in  the  field,  if 
found  necessary  for  them  to  do  so.  This  could 
be  effected  by  the  formation  of  three  brigades 
to  each  division,  being'  two  in  line  and  one  in 
reserve  ;  each  brigade  consisting  of  three  reg^ 
iments  of  infantry  and  a  proportion  of  the 
auxiliary  arms. 

The  advantage  of  this  formation  is  obvious : 
it  affords  not  only  power  and  efficiency  in  the 
field,  and  accelerates  movements,  bnt  also 
gives  confidence  to  the  soldiers,  who  are  en¬ 


couraged  by  the  immediate  presence  over  them 
of  superior  field  officers,  who  themselves  are 
under  one  directing  power. 

Assembled  at  a  rendezvous  in  Mexico,  the 
organization  of  the  troops  would  depend  great¬ 
ly  upon  the  time  allowed  for  their  training ; 
for,  if  required,  by  the  emergencies  of  the 
case,  to  land  the  expedition  promptly,  and 
without  much  previous  preparation,  upon  the 
shores  of  Cuba,  its  composition  would  per¬ 
force  contain  leas  artillery  than  if  sufficient 
time  had  been  allowed  for  collecting  the  mote- 
rid  and  peraonnd  necessary  few  that  arm  to  take 
the  field.  From  the  character  of  the  American 
troops,  infantry  could  be  rapidly  disciplined 
to  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  but  for  the  proper 
training  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  time  would 
be  required,  unless  a  fair  nucleus  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  among  the  volunteers  of  men  who  had 
already  served  in  these  important  branches ; 
with  such  assistance,  a  fair  proportion  of  either 
could  be  in  a  short  time  placed  on  a  proper 
footing. 

Fortunately  the  nature  of  the  island  and 
the  character  of  the  resistance  which  would  be 
offered  by  the  Spaniards,  require  bold  and 
rapid  attacks  of  infantry,  suppiwted,  it  is  true, 
by  a  fair  strength  of  field  artillery  for  attack 
and  defense ;  but  the  force  need  not  be  en¬ 
cumbered  by  heavy  or  numerous  batteries,  nor 
could  any  very  large  number  of  serviceable 
guns  be  obtained  in  a  idiort  space  of  time  fkom 
this  country,  as  most  of  those  already  cast  are 
the  property  of  either  the  Federal  or  State 
Governments.  The  difficulty  of  transporting 
horses  would  necesritate  the  embarking  of  but 
a  small  cavalry  force ;  indeed,  a  single  regi¬ 
ment  of  picked  Mexican  lancers  would  suffice, 
at  first,  for  the  protection  of  convoys,  collect¬ 
ing  of  forage  and  supplies,  and  the  fianking 
of  the  army  on  the  march ;  this,  and  care  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  carry  equipments  and  accoutre¬ 
ments  for  the  mounting  of  light  cavalry,  would 
be  all  the  attention  that  the  character  of  the 
invasion  would  require  to  be  made  for  the 
cavalry. 

The  formation  of  the  infantry  dionld  be  in 
regiments  of  six  hundred ;  this  number  would 
give  them  solidity  without  unwieldiness,  and 
enable  the  regimental  officers  properly  to 
oversee  the  behaviour  of  the  men ;  for  it  ia 
particularly  necessary  for  unaccustomed  vol¬ 
unteers  to  be  led  by  numerous  officers,  who 
will  be  constantly  with  them,  and  lend  encour¬ 
agement  by  voice  and  example. 
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THE  KATIL  AXD  TBANSTOKT  FORCE, 

required  for  the  expedition,  ia  eatimated  as  fol* 
lows: 

Three  First  Class  Screw  War  Steamers,  of 
light  draught,  mounting  an  armament  of  long 
range,  and  superior  in  point  of  speed  and 
weight  of  metal  to  any  Spanish  war  vessels 
afloat  These  steamers,  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
tecting  the  convoy  of  troops,  would  be  useful 
in  making  attacks  by  sea  at  different  points  on 
the  Cuban  Coast 

Fifteen  Chartered  Steamers  of  2500  tons 
each,  altered  to  a  capacity  for  mounting  a  few 
guns,  to  protect  them  from  insult,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  carrying  700  to  800  men,  with  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  necessary  stores  and  horses. 

Five  Fast  Sailing  Vessels  of  800  to  1500 
tons  burden,  for  the  carriage  of  bulky  mate¬ 
rials,  and  to  act  as  a  reserve. 

With  this  powerful  steam  fleet,  manned  by 
1200  or  1500  men,  a  descent  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  from  Vera  Cruz  in  four  days.  While 
preparations  for  embarking  were  being  made, 
the  war  steamers,  by  incessant  hostile  demon¬ 
strations  and  dashes  at  the  ports  of  Cuba,  both 
on  the  North  and  South  coast,  would  harass 
and  fatigue  the  Spanish  army  by  constant 
marches  and  counter-marches  to  the  menaced 
points,  and  not  only  cause  their  land  forces  to  be 
scattered,  but  at  sea,  by  inflicting  serious  dam¬ 
age  on  detached  portions  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
force  them  for  their  own  protection  to  concen¬ 
trate  in  large  squadrons,  and  thus  leave  their 
commerce  open  to  the  ravages  of  the  Mexican 
privateersmen.  Having  cleared  the  seas,  by  a.s- 
sembling  at  an  oppointed  time  at  the  port  of 
embarkation,  they  would  be  prepared  to  escort 
the  expedition,  and  protect  or  assist  the  land¬ 
ing  by  the  aid  of  their  guns. 

Ten  or  twelve  of  the  steam  transports  under 
this  protection  would  be  able  to  carry  the 

FIRST  DIVISION", 

Consisting  of  three  Brigades,  say, 

3  Regiments  Rifles  600  men  each,  1800 

«  “  Infantry  COO  “  3600 

1  “  LigbtCavlary,  (I  mounted,)  600 

1  Battery  Light  Field  Artillery,  5 
6  pounders,  1  12  pounder  howitzer. 

1  Battery  Field  Artillery,  6  12  pounders. 


Drivers,  Artillerists  and  Engineers,  600 
Commissariat  and  Medical  Departments, 

dismounted  Cavalry,  and  others,  400 

Total  number  of  men,  7000 

Horses  necessary  at  the  louml  estimate,  700 


Rounds  for  Artillery,  250 

“  “  Infantry,  90 

Full  Rations  for  eight  weeks,  entrenching 
tools  for  field  works, 

would  complete  the  force,  materials  and  stores 
for  this  division,  whose  duty  would  be  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  lauding,  establish  and  fortify  a  base  of 
operations,  and,  unless  opposed  to  a  vastly  su¬ 
perior  force  which  would  compel  them  to  act 
wholly  on  the  defensive,  to  penetrate  the  Is¬ 
land,  remount  their  cavalry,  collect  supplies, 
seize  upon  the  important  points  within  their 
reach,  and  actively  commence  the  campaign 
in  the  field,  preparatory  to  the  arrival  of  rein¬ 
forcements.  A  base  of  operations  being  se¬ 
cured,  transports  and  convoys  could  steam 
back  to  Mexico,  and  in  ten  days,  with  skillful 
management,  land  the 

SECOND  DIVISION, 

Also  consisting  of  three  Brigades  i 
9  Regiments  of  Infantry  600,  5400 


1  Troop  Flying  Artillery  6  guns,  200 

1  Battery  Field  Artillery,  4  6  pounders, 

2  12  pounders. 

1  Battery  of  Guns  of  position  for  defense, 

3  18  pounders,  3  24  pounders. 

Gunners,  Engineers  and  others,  600 

Drafts  for  mounting  Cavalry  aud  reserves 

for  Artillery  and  Infantry,  1300 

Baggage  and  ammunition,  guard.  Commis¬ 
sariat  Department,  Ac.,  500 

Total  number  of  men,  8000 

Trained  horses  for  Flying  Artillery,  Ac.,  600 


Most  of  the  horses  for  this  division  should 
be  supplied  by  the  activity  of  the  former  di¬ 
vision. 

Rounds  for  2Dd  Division’s  Artillery,  .250 

“  “  “  “  Infantry,  90 

Rations  for  2nd  Division,  Eight  weeks 

Park  of  rettrvtd  ammunition  for  whole 
Expedition  necessary  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  base  of  operations.  In¬ 
fantry  rounds  100,  Artillery  rounds 
250. 

Reserved  Artillery,  3  pieces,  principally 
heavy  guns  for  an  attack  landward 
upon  Havana. 

With  this  division  it  would  be  necessary  to 
send  the  bulk  of  the  material,  ordnance  and 
iMggnge  of  the  expedition,  to  enable  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  to  establish  a  well  furnished 
depot  at  the  base  of  support  on  the  Island,  and 
ensure  him  a  prompt  supply  of  requisite  am¬ 
munition,  Ac.,  without  the  delay  of  itsshipmeot 
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from  Mexico,  or  depending  upon  the  reeourcoB 
of  the  Island.  This  division  and  its  trains  of 
reserve  supplies  would  require  the  full  force 
of  steam  and  sailing  vessels ;  the  latter  carry¬ 
ing  the  heavier  supplies,  should  not  delay  the 
passage  of  the  troops,  and  could  be  escorted 
by  one  of  the  war  steamers.  The  remaining 
^force  at  Vera  Cruz  would  form  a  Zb'mton 
Reserve,  conusting  of  three  to  four  thousand 
men. 

The  military  establishment  having  been 
thoroughly  organized,  the  next  consideration 
of  Importance  would  be  to  determine  the  most 
favorable  point  at  which  to  effect  a  landing. 

Nearly  the  whole  coast  line  of  Cuba  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  reefs  and  cays,  which  extend  a  long 
distance  into  the  sea,  rendering  navigation  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous,  and  an  entrance  to  many 
of  the  harbors  difllcult  for  vessels  of  size; 
there  are,  however,  ports,  the  approaehes  to 
which  are  free  and  open,  and  which  afford 
good  shelter  and  anchorage.  Cuba  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  much  more  favorably  situated  for  an 
invasion  than  Mexico. 

Although  the  south  side  is  the  most  unfa¬ 
vorable,  both  in  regard  to  health  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  to  shipping  by  its  harbors, 
yet  there  are  on  this  coast  several  places  of 
importance  which  claim  some  attention. 

St.  logo  de  Cuba  is  too  far  eastward  to  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  occupied,  as  the  Expedition  in 
its  passage  along  the  coast  would  be  liable  to 
be  intercepted  by  hostile  fleets,  coming  ont 
from  some  of  the  concealed  and  sheltered  har¬ 
bors  which  intervene^  The  place  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  even  in  the  event  of  a  successful 
attack,  the  operations  of  the  army  from  the 
commencement  would  be  delayed  by  the  moun¬ 
tainous  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  numer- 
ons  defensive  positions  which  it  affords  to  the 
Spaniards. 

The  occupancy  of  Trinidad  by  a  landing  ei¬ 
ther  at  Casilda  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guau- 
rabo  would  place  in  the  power  of  the  invading 
army  the  rich  sugar  lands  of  this  region  and 
the  grazing  districts  of  Santi  Eepiritu,  with  its 
supply  of  draught  animals.  The  nature  of  the 
country  would  enable  them,  after  the  first 
shock  of  attack  on  the  town,  to  give  battle  to 
the  Spaniards  npon  the  level  plains  of  Central 
Cuba,  which  do  not  present  many  defensive 
positions  of  strength,  and  the  character  of  the 
Spanish  cavalry  is  snch  as  to  prevent  their  re¬ 
ceiving  any  decided  advantage  by  their  supe¬ 
riority  In  this  arm  on  such  favorable  ground. 


The  shelter,  however,  on  the  coast  is  poor,  and- 
Trinidad  being  commanded  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  bills  would  not  be  a  secure  place  of  sup¬ 
port,  while  an  attack  upon  it  could  only  ba 
made  with  severe  loss. 

At  the  head  of  the  fine  Bay  of  lagua  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Humboldt  one  of  the  finest  harbors 
on  the  Island)  lies  the  growing  town  of  Cietf/u- 
egot,  whose  inhabitants  have  been  suspected  of 
revolutionary  feelings.  It  is  decidedly  the 
most  strategical  point  on  the  southern  side  of 
Cuba,  nor  has  its  importance  been  overlooked 
by  the  Spanish  Government,  who  have  strong¬ 
ly  protected  the  harbor  from  Cape  de  los  An¬ 
gelos.  Landward  the  town  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  strongly  fortified,  and  the  invading  fores 
might  thns  seenre  a  firm  base  from  which  a 
favorable  theatre  of  operations  is  open.  With 
the  left,  sheltered  by  the  vast  swamps  of  Za¬ 
pata.  and  a  corps  strongly  posted  to  check  an 
attack  from  the  front,  a  movement  to  the  right 
and  the  seizure  of  the  hills  of  San  Juan,  would 
enable  them  to  overrun  the  country  of  Trini¬ 
dad  and  S.  Espiritn  and  crush  the  Spanish  for¬ 
ces  in  that  direction.  This  being  effected,  a 
concentric  movement  of  all  the  forces  upon 
Villa  Clara  would  completely  sever  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  portions  of  the  Island,  and  is¬ 
olate  the  Spanish  forces.  From  Villa  Clara  a 
march  upon  Havana  could  be  made  upon  com¬ 
paratively  good  roads ;  first,  with  the  left  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  swamps,  by  the  road  a  little 
southward  of  the  centre  of  the  Island ;  or,  sec¬ 
ondly,  by  the  way  of  Cardenas  and  Matanzaa 
along  the  Northern  coast ;  the  nature  of  the 
country  is  favorable,  and  the  Spaniards  would 
be  forced  to  fight,  in  opposing  the  march,  upon 
equitable  ground.  To  undertake  this  march 
with  safety  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  first 
dispersed  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  Eastern 
department,  or  to  leave  a  strong  rear  guard, 
while  the  naval  steamers  should  guard  against 
any  movement  of  troops  to  the  rear  of  the 
Americans  by  sea  and  by  incessant  attacks  up¬ 
on  the  harbors  on  the  coast  cause  a  powerful 
diversion  in  favor  of  the  army.  On  the  whole 
Genfuego*  would  be  a  propitious  point  d’appiu 
from  which  to  commence  the  campaign. 

Situated  almost  directly  opposite  to  Havana, 
in  the  narrowest  portion  of  Cuba,  is  Batabano, 
distant  only  thirty-five  miles. — Its  nearness  to 
that  city  has  given  it  great  military  valna 
with  some  authorities ;  but  being  unhealthy 
and  surrounded  by  swampy  land  no  movement 
of  importance  could  take  place  there;  the 
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•pprouhee  to  the  land  by  aea  are  also  very 
much  obetructed,  and  the  harbor  a  mere  road- 
■tead  greatly  exposed  and  of  shallow  anchor- 
age. 

On  the  northern  shore  of  the  island,  the  chain 
of  shoals  is  broken  between  Matanzas  and 
Cabanas,  affording  firee  access  to  thejand,*and 
it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  most  advanta¬ 
geous  sites  for  ianding  are  to  be  found. 

Oardmat,  at  a  few  miles  east  of  Matanzas, 
has  in  very  many  particulars  the  same  strate¬ 
gical  advantages  from  the  north,  that  Cien- 
fnegos  has  from  the  south,  as  the  same  thea¬ 
tre  of  operations  is  open  from  both. — The  en¬ 
trance  from  the  sea  is  however  complicated, 
and  the  harbor  contains  but  five  to  six  fathoms 
of  water.  It  is  favorably  situated  for  an 
attacking  force  coming  from  £icy  TTsai  or  the 
DmUd  £itate,  in  gun-boats  of  light  draught ; 
but  from  Medetr  even  in  the  requisite  sized 
vessels  it  has  the  objection,  which  applies  to 
all  porta  east  of  Havana,  that  a  hostile  fleet 
would  be  obliged  to  pass  that  strong  naval 
depot,  and  be  liable  to  an  attack  from  the 
United  Spanish  fleet,  which  could  follow  the 
expedition  and  prevent  its  landing  or  cause  it 
in  so  doing  to  incur  heavy  loss.  This  objec¬ 
tion  would  apply  to  the  otherwise  favorable 
port  and  bey  of  Matanzat,  fifty-two  miles  east 
of  Havana,  and  the  second  city  of  importance 
in  the  island.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
being  connected  with  Havana,  by  telegraph 
and  railroad,  would  be  stoutly  defended,  and 
is  a  somewhat  hazardous  point  to  invite  an 
attack ;  its  occupancy  however  would  be 
eflhctive,  both  strategically  and  politically, 
and  could  the  rather  extended  lines  in  the 
direction  of  Ootral  Nvevo,  and  the  high  ground 
which  commands  the  city,  be  safely  occupied, 
would  give  a  strong  base  of  operations,  afford¬ 
ing  means  of  separating* the  communications 
between  the  eastern  and  western  departments. 
Commanding  the  roads  to  Havana,  either  by 
the  shore  or  through  Jaruco,  a  conp-de-main 
at  that  city  could  at  any  favorable  moment 
be  attempted,  or  in  the  event  of  awaiting 
reinforcements  before  so  doing,  be  able  by 
their  position  at  Matanzas  to  send  out  a  strong 
corps  to  the  conquest  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  island.  Westward  of  Havana  lie  three 
fine  harbors,  Marid,  Oabanat  and  Bahia  Honda. 
— The  first  situated  within  twenty-six  miles  of 
Havana  is  a  commodious  well-sheltered  har- 
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bor,  affording  a  safe  place  of  debarkation  ;  but 
its  proximity  to  the  capital  and  the  railroad 
to  Guanajay  would  enable  the  government  to 
send  a  large  body  of  troops  to  its  defense, 
within  a  few  hours,  and  perhaps  prevent  the 
landing  there. — Puerto  de  Cabana*  has  a  good  bay 
and  not  being  connected  by  rail  with  Havana, 
the  landing  could  be  effected,  unless  local 
obstacles  prevented,  before  ^he  arrival  of 
assistance.  Bahia  Honda  (or  deep  bay,)  sixty 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Havana,  presents  many 
advantages  to  an  invading  force  from  Mexico. 
— First,  it  is  the  nearest  point  at  which  a  land¬ 
ing  could  be  mode. — Secondly,  ^no  Spanish 
harbor  intervenes  between  it  and  Mexico,  and 
therefore,  the  expedition  would  not  be  liable 
to  any  sudden  attack  from  flotillas  of  gun¬ 
boats,  In  passing  along  the  coast,  and  the  only 
naval  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  would  be 
from  Spanish  fleets  at  sea,  or  from  ports  to  the 
eastward.  Thirdly.— The  bay  and  town  have, 
in  common  with  Cabanas,  a  strategic  import¬ 
ance  in  a  campaign,  as  we  shall  shortly  endea¬ 
vor  to  show. 

Whether  Bahia  Honda  would  be  a  less 
hazardous  point  than  Cabanas,  could  only  be 
decided  upon  the  actual  advent  of  a  war,  when 
it  could  be  ascertained  which  town  was  the 
least  fortified.  At  the  present  time,  Bahia 
Honda  is  protected  by  a  fort,  and  in  a  war, 
would  undoubtedly  be  further  strengthened 
by  the  Spanish  Engineers. — Should  Cabanas 
be  selected,  Bahia  Honda  must  be  closely 
watched  during  the  passage  of  the  expedition, 
for  it  would  afford  admirable  protection  for 
Spanish  gun-boats  and  vessels.  Unless  by  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  events  of  which  we  have  now  no 
knowledge,  one  of  these  two  ports  would  be 
the  most  suitable  in  Cuba  for  attempting  a 
landing,  excepting  perhaps,  Citufuego*,  but 
that  town  although  opening  very  fair  chances 
of  ultimate  success,  would  not  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  conquest  in  as  short  and  satisfiic- 
tory  a  manner,  as  an  attack  commenced  at  a 
nearer  point  to  Havana. — As  Bahia  Honda  is  on 
the  whole  the  best  adapted  for  a  base  of  opera¬ 
tions,  we  shall  take  it  in  preference  to  Cabanas 
in  sketching  the 

CAMPXIOK  IX  CUBA. 

The  hazards  to  which  all  campaigns  are 
liable,  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  by 
a  wise  deliberation  on  the  coarse  to  be  pur¬ 
sued.  A  plan  once  thoroughly  considered  and 
determined  upon,  a  good  organization  of 
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troops  and  s  landing  effected  with  order,  and 
the  conquest  of  Cuba  would  be  more  than 
half  accomplished.  Napoleon’s  tactics  in  his 
Italian  campaign  would  be  proper  guides  for 
the  general  operations  in  the  field  ; — the  want 
of  numbers  supplied  by  rapidity  of  movement 
— the  deficiency  in  artillery  by  manoeuvres,  and 
the  lack  of  cavalry  by  the  choice  of  podtiona 

A  landing  being  effected  at  Bahia  Sonda 
and  the  place  being  put  in  a  proper  state  of 
defense,  as  a  fixed  base  of  operations,  Havana 
would  be  the  objective  point  of  the  campaign  ; 
as  its  capture  would  destroy  the  vitality  of 
the  Spanish  power,  and  render  further  resis¬ 
tance  of  little  avail ;  the  proximity  of 
the  Bahia  Honda  to  the  objective  point  would 
be  highly  favorable,  for  enabling  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  invading  army  to  seize  prompt¬ 
ly  any  favorable  turn,  which  his  skill  or 
fortune  in  the  field,  might  place  in  his  hands 
for  a  sudden  attempt  at  it,  there  being  many 
positions  within  the  zone  of  operations  for 
him  to  meet  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  field, 
and  having  weakened  Havana  of  its  defenders, 
attack  that  city  with  combined  forces  by  sea 
aud  land. 

Through  Bahia  Honda  a  road  leads  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island  to  Havana, 
along  the  northern  coast ; — southward  through 
the  centre  of  the  country,  rise  the  range  of 
Cordillera  de  los  Argauos,  across  which  a  road 
passes  from  S.  Diego,  five  miles  east  of  Bahia 
Honda,  to  S.  Cristobal,  near  which  it  joins  a 
main  road,  which  extends  along  the  southern 
shore.  This  range  of  hills  commands  the  roads 
on  both  sides  of  the  island  leading  to  Havana, 
and  the  possession  of  it  is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance,  as  no  forward  movement  could  be 
undertaken  while  it  remained  in  the  hands  of 
an  opposing  force,  who  could  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  make  a  fiank  attack  upon  the  troops  when 
on  the  march,  or  cut  their  line  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  base.  The  first  object  after  land¬ 
ing  would  therefore  be,  to  seize  these  hills  ;  this 
should  be  executed  with  promptness,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Spaniards  from  occupying  them  in 
force;  for  the  uncertainty  as  to  where  the 
landing  would  be  effected  would  have  caus¬ 
ed  most  of  the  troops  to  have  l^n  scattered 
at  all  the  assailable  points,  with  perhaps  a 
strong  body  concentrated  at  Havana,  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  troops  from  that  city.  It 
would  therefore  be  important  to  accomplish 
the  movement  by  an  immediate  and  energetic- 
attack. 


But  comparatively  few  Spaaish  troops  being 
stationed  west  of  Bahia  Honda,  only  a  small 
rear-guard  defended  field  works  would  be 
necessary  to  leave  at  that  base  and  with  the  pos¬ 
session  of  lot  Arganot  hills,  the  march  upon 
Havana  by  the  roads  on  the  coast  could  be 
safely  undertaken ;  the  distance  between  the 
bills  and  the  coast  being  but  nine  or  ten  miles 
with  their  right  flank  protected  by  the  hig^ 
ground,  and  the  left  covered  by  the  sea,  the 
American  forces  would  be  able  to  encounter 
with  advantage  any  force  which  might  endea¬ 
vor  to  delay  their  march.  If  the  defenses 
landward  of  Puerto  de  Cabanas  are  weak  it 
might  be  carried  by  coup  de  mam  as  it  lies 
within  an  easy  march  of  Bahia  Honda ;  should 
this  be  seconded  by  an  attack  from  sea,  it  is 
probable  that  a  quantity  of  naval  stores  and 
gun-boats  would  be  captured,  in  addition  to 
securing  a  second  point  d’appuL  Eastward, 
about  seventeen  miles  from  this  point  lies 
Marid,  south  of  which  five  miles  in  the  inter¬ 
ior  of  the  island  is  Gwmajay  ;  these  towns  are 
within  reach  of  a  bold  and  rapid  movement, 
and  if  secured,  would  place  the  western  de¬ 
partment  of  Cuba  in  the  possession  of  the  in¬ 
vaders  and  secure  to  them  a  line  of  operations, 
upon  which  at  any  given  point  they  could 
rapidly  concentrate  their  forces  and  defend 
themselves  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
would  enable  them  to  resume  the  offensive. 

Their  pomtion  would  be  as  follows ;  Guana- 
jay  is  situated  near  where  the  roads  from  Ha¬ 
vana  are  divided  by  the  Cordillera  de  los 
Arganos  and  branch  off  to  the  Northern  and 
Southern  shores.  Before  it,  lie  the  fertile 
plains,  and  behind,  the  high  hills,  with  the 
town  situated  where  the  roads  form  a  salient 
angle.  The  high  ground  to  its  rear  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  strategic  position,  and  capable  of  de¬ 
fense  against  a  force  coming  from  the  East. 
Connected  with  Mariel  by  a  good  road  and  a 
short  march  of  five  miles,  it  would  be  madness 
for  any  Spanish  force  to  penetrate  the  lines  in 
the  direction  between  these  points,  without 
first  carrying  one  of  the  positions.  To  attempt 
to  turn  the  right  of  the  Americans  by  the 
Southern  roads,  could  be  easily  defeated  and 
would  leave  Havana  uncovered;  even  if 
successful,  it  would  be  of  no  practicable  bene¬ 
fit  so  long  as  the  hills  and  the  cross  roads  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Indeed  such  a 
manoeuvre  would  be  absurd  unless  by  a 
powerful  army  of  sufficient  strength  to  se¬ 
cure  the  line  of  communication  with  Havana, 
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which  wonld  be  liable  to  be  cut  off  at  any 
moment  by  the  enemy  at  Guanajay.  This  po¬ 
sition  may  be  considered  the  key  to  the  lines 
which,  while  it  is  held,  would  be  in  a  g^eat 
measure  impregnable;  even  if  carried  by  a 
successful  attack  upon  the  part  of  the  Span¬ 
iards,  the  retreat  upon  Bahia  Honda  could 
be  safely  executed  in  good  order  aud  strong 
garrisons  left  at  Mariel  and  Cabanas,  which 
ports  would  have  been  placed  in  a  defen¬ 
sive  state,  as  soon  as  occupied,  as  a  precaution¬ 
ary  measure. 

It  is  not  however,  probable,  that  Gianajay 
could  be  forced  if  propcrl;  defended  by  the 
Americans  ;  severe  attacks  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  made  upon  it,  in  the  expectation  of  dri¬ 
ving  the  invaders  into  the  sea  before  the  arri¬ 
val  of  reinforeeroents,  but  by  firmness,  these 
could  be  repelled  and  the  splendid  position 
already  won  by  the  energetic  activity,  held 
until  the  arrival  of  the  second  division,  whose 
landing  would  be  g^reatly  facilitated  by  the 
possession  of  the  three  harbors.  The  know¬ 
ledge  that  there  were  no  ships  to  carry  them 
off  in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  until  the  arrival 
of  vessels  with  reinforcements,  would  be  a 
powerful  mea.surc  to  enforce  the  steadiness  of 
the  troops  already  in  the  field. 

The  campaign  being  now  fairly  opened,  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  would  place  the  ad¬ 
vantage  on  the  side  of  the  invaders,  and  enable 
them  again  to  assume  the  offensive.  The  time 
however  which  had  elapsed  since  the  first 
landing,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  exact 
point  of  attack,  would  have  allowed  the  Span¬ 
ish  commander  to  concentrate  his  forces  to  op¬ 
pose  the  march  of  his  opponents  on  Havana, 
and  it  is  probable  the  urgency  of  the  occasion, 
would  have  collected  twenty-five  thousand 
troops  to  bar  farther  advance. 

On  the  other  side  leaving  two  thousand  men 
to  hold  the  base  and  line  of  communication, 
the  arrival  of  the  second  division  would  ena¬ 
ble  the  commander  of  the  American  volunteers 
to  commence  a  forward  movement  at  the  head 
of  thirteen  thousand  men.  From  Guanajay 
and  Mariel  but  few  natural  obstacles  oppose 
the  march  upon  the  capital,  and  the  position 
affords  strategic  advantages  for  both  offensive 
and  defensive  mancenvres.  The  range  of  hills 
subsides  into  the  plainsand  a  beautiful  country, 
richly  fertile  and  thickly  populated,  lies  be¬ 
fore  the  invaders,  and  it  is  here  where  most 
likely  battle  would  be  offered  by  the  opposing 
power. 


Covered  by  numerous  villages  and  farm 
houses,  more  or  less  defended  by  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  country,*  the  good  will  of  the 
inhabitants  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  this 
could  be  secured  independently  of  the  favor 
which  the  cause  itself  might  find  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  the  quiet  and  orderly  movements  of 
the  army,  supplies  l)eing  paid  for  promptly, 
and  the  rights  and  property  of  the  inhabitants 
sccutcd  from  insult ;  by  such  treatments,  the 
advance  would  meet  from  them  but  little  op¬ 
position.  Several  roads  lead  from  Guanajay 
to  Havana;  the  most  direct  is  along  the  coast ; 
there  is  another  on  the  right  by  a  more  cir¬ 
cuitous  route,  by  the  way  of  San  Antonio  and 
Santiago.  The  former  road  is  the  most  favor¬ 
able,  but  the  strength  of  the  defenses  around 
Havana  would  not  permit  an  attempt  to  bo 
made,  so  long  as  a  strong  Spanish  force  re¬ 
mained  in  the  field,  which  could  by  concentra¬ 
ting  on  the  right,  threaten  the  line  of  commu¬ 
nication.  This  would  necessitate  the  route 
by  the  latter  road,  for  the  purpose  of  disper¬ 
sing  any  active  force  west  of  the  city,  it  be¬ 
ing  the  true  policy  of  the  commander  to  draw 
by  skilful  manoeuvres  the  main  body  of  the 
Spaniards  from  within  the  city  to  the  open 
country,  and  there  defeat  them  ;  the  odds,  al¬ 
though  heavy  in  numbers,  are  not  in  reality 
so  much  so,  when  the  moral  and  physic  of  the 
armies  arc  considered,  even  allowing  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  Cuban  authorities  to  mass  together 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  within  the  space  of 
a  few  weeks. 

Once  defeated,  a  vigorous  pursuit  upon  the 
retiring  foe  would  enable  the  American  troops, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  storm  the 
western  defenses  of  Havana  amid  the  confu¬ 
sion  attending  a  disorderly  flight 

The  present  defences  of  Havana  arc  not  wholly 
unlike  those  of  Sebastopol,  the  eastern  and 
western  shores  of  the  harbor  corresponding 
respectively  to  the  North  and  South  side  of 
the  Russian  depot  The  magnificent  harbor  of 
Havana,  having  a  capacity  for  holding  the 
largest  fleets  of  the  greatest  draught  of  water, 
is  securely  protected  seaward  by  its  narrow 
entrance,  which  is  guarded  on  the  East,  by 
the  celebrated  castle  of  El  More,  and  on  the 
western  or  city  side,  by  La  Punta  fortress. 
The  defenses  landward  are  principally  as  fol- 

*  “'1116  fann  hnunei  are  turrounded  Bnit,  by  a  Iiedf» 
of  Aloe*  with  their  dagicer  pointed  leaT**.  Secondly, by 
lime  liedfre*  impenetpoble  to  m*n  or  bout.  Thirdly,  by 
»  stone  fence.”— (Tuba  and  the  Ouians. 
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Iowa:  Ejistzkn  Shore— £7  Moro  on  the 
Northern  point,  strongly  del'euded  from  the 
land,  and  imprcgenable  from  the  face  seai- 
ward,  next  the  modern  built  fortress  of  La 
Cjbana  of  great  strength,  and  requiring  a  siege 
from  open  trenches  to  take  it ;  further  south¬ 
ward,  Fort  4,  flanking  the  defences  of  La  Ca¬ 
bana,  and  commanded  by  the  guns  from  that 
fortress,  affording  also  protection  to  the  Til¬ 
lage  of  Casa  Blanca.  It  was  from  this  side 
that  the  Eaglish  attacked  Havana,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  captured  the  city,  caus¬ 
ed  the  erection  of  the  vast  fortress  of  La  Ot- 
bjna  which  renders  the  city  safe  from  this  side, 
unless  by  the  regular  investment  aud  capture 
of  that  fortress  and  its  outworka  Western 
Shore. —The  City  of  Havana  is  built  on  a 
tongue  of  land  which  forms  the  western  side  of 
the  channel  to  the  harbor  or  bay,  which  wi¬ 
dens  to  tbs  South.  The  Northern  comer  of 
the  land  is  occupied  by  the  fortifleation  of  La 
Panta.  directly  opposite  to  El  Moro,  and  guard¬ 
ing  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  and  the  city  on 
the  side  nearest  the  sea.  From  l  a  Punta  a 
curtained  wall  surrounds  the  city  proper  un¬ 
til  it  reaches  the  shore  of  th  >  inner  bay.  The 
growth  of  the  town  and  the  encroachments  of 
the  suburbs  has  rendered  this  wall  valueless 
as  a  military  defease,  the  houses  affording 
perfect  protection  and  lodgement  to  an  ene¬ 
my  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  wall.  South¬ 
ward  the  city  and  the  approaches  to  it  in  that 
direction,  are  commanded  by  the  strong  Ca$~ 
tUlo  de  Alarts  which  is  situated  on  a  command¬ 
ing  position  on  the  south  western  shore  of  the 
harbor.  Its  guns  sweep  not  only  the  bay  and 
its  lower  shores,  but  also  the  suburbs  and  the 
ro-ads  from  the  South-west.  This  castle  is 
strongly  posted  upon  high  ground,  surround¬ 
ed  on  three  sides  by  water,  with  the  western 
face  defended  by  an  abrupt  ascent  and  a  ditch. 
Directly  West  of  the  city,  (equidistant  from 
the  coast  and  the  Castle  of  Alares)  and  occu¬ 
pying  a  prominent  position,  is  San  Carlo*  dd 
Prindpt.  This  fortress  crosses  with  its  fires 
and  that  of  Ahra  the  entrance  to  Havana, 
from  the  South-west  in  the  direction  of  El 
Horcon ;  its  Eastern  face  sweeps  the  suburbs 
of  Jesus  Maria,  and  Salud  ;  its  Western,  the 
open  country  in  that  direction,  and  its  northern 
commands  the  approaches  on  that  side.  The 
ground  between  del  Principe  and  the  coast  is 
protected,  first,  by  a  battery  de  St.  Clara, 
which  sweeps  the  beach  ;  this  battery  is  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Redan  de  Sn.  Nasario,  which 
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occupies  higher  grounds  to  its  rear,  and  is  U-. 
self  covered  by  the  guns  of  Principe.  Strong 
as  the  defeases  are  in  this  direction,  and  they 
could  be  still  further  strengthened  by  field 
works  rapidly  thrown  up,  yet  it  is  the  most 
favorable  point  for  forcing  an  entrance  when 
the  sea  is  held  by  a  friendly  and  co-operative 
naval  force.  Del  Principe  is  the  Key,  but 
could  in  all  probability  be  carried  by  assault 
after  a  vigorous  fire ;  once  taken,  the  city  conld 
be  entered  with  safety.  Although  Havana  is 
commanded  from  the  Eastern  shore,  and  could 
be  easily  shelled  from  that  side  by  the  Span¬ 
iards,  in  the  event  of  the  Americans  succeeding 
in  occupying  the  city,  yet  no  practicable  good 
would  result  from  such  a  proceeding,  with  the 
exception  of  destroying  the  property  of  their 
friends.  The  western  defenses  taken,  the  har¬ 
bor  and  its  shipping  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the 
invaders,  and  the  defenses  on  the  opposite  side 
become  useless. 

The  taking  of  Havana  and  the  destractioo 
of  its  naval  force,  would  render  the  conquest 
of  the  island,  at  best,  but  a  question  of  time  ; 
for  the  Cubans  upon  such  success,  would  ac- 
qniesce  cheerfully  in  the  change  of  govern¬ 
ment.  and  the  Spanish  party  dispersed  and  dis¬ 
pirited,  without  a  rallying  point,  sink  into  in¬ 
significance.  It  is  in  this  manner  by  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  descent,  and  a  short  brilliant 
campaign  directed  against  the  seat  of  Spanish 
power  at  Havana,  that  the  conquest  of  Cuba 
could  be  best  affected,  for  smaller  loss  would 
be  e.vperienced  by  a  few  desperate  struggles 
against  superior  numbers,  than  by  landing  at 
an  extremity  of  the  island,  and  a  long  tedious 
campaign  in  the  field,  with  its  attending  cas¬ 
ualties  from  sickness  and  the  climate. 

The  right  of  Mexico,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  Spain,  to  invade  Cuba,  caunot  and  would 
not  be  disputed  by  England  ;  and  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  point  out  bow  that  invasion  could 
be  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  With  Cuba 
under  the  Mexican  flag,  its  transfer  to  the 
United  States  should  be  speedily  accomplished, 
not  enly  for  the  pledge  given  at  the  time  the 
assistance  was  granted,  and  the  necessities  of 
Mexico  requiring  cash  to  arrange  her  own  in¬ 
ternal  affairs,  but  from  her  total  inability  to 
hold  the  island  ;  a  short  delay,  the  mere  sus¬ 
picion  that  they  were  to  remain  under  the  MexL 
can  yoke  would  put  the  Cubans  in  revolt ;  for 
had  they  suspected  the  invasion  was  to  resnlt 
in  their  beautiful  island  becoming  a  depaD^ 
dency  of  Mexico,  and  not  in  its  frea  admit* 
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tance  as  one  of  our  states,  they  would  have 
rallied  around  even  the  Spanish  banner,  to 
repel  the  attack.  The  presence  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  volunteers  would  however  be  a  guarantee 
of  Mexico’s  good  faith.  Is  it  not  then  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  sustain 
Mexico  in  her  difficulties  with  Spain,  which 
seem  about  to  break  forth  into  open  war!  The 
necessity  of  acquiring  Cuba,  if  it  can  be  done 
by  fair  and  honorable  means,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  being  mentioned  at  length  in  this  arti- 
clu ;  it  is  summed  np  in  the  impressive  lan¬ 
guage  of  Mr.  Thrasher — “  The  question  of  the 
accession  of  Cuba  to  the  confederacy  is  not  a 
local  question,  but  stands  upon  this  broad 
national  ground.  It  is  pertinent  not  only  to 
the  South,  but  to  the  East,  North,  and  West 
The  commercial  and  industrial  relations  of 
Cuba  to  the  United  States,  are  also  as  national 
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as  is  her  geographical  position.  The  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  theories  of  government  to  Cuba 
must  contribute  to  their  stability,  strengthen 
the  ties  of  our  civil  policy,  increase  its  moral 
power,  and  augment  our  weight  in  the  family 
of  nationa  The  accession  of  Cuba  to  the 
Union  is  not,  therefore,  merely  a  southern 
question,  but  it  is  a  question  of  National  gain 
and  of  national  power.” 

For  the  United  States  to  create  a  war  with 
Spain  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  a  forcible 
seizure  of  Cuba,  would  be  an  expensive  and 
doubtful  policy,  as  it  would  arouse  the  pride 
and  honor  of  England  (perhaps  that  of  France 
also)  and  cause  her  influence  if  not  physical 
force,  to  be  arrayed  against  us ;  this  we  con 
eider  might  very  probably  be  averted  in  the 
man  ner  we  have  endeavored  tb  sketch. 


FANNY  LEDYARD. 

BT  JXKX  XRMINX  LOCKS. 


The  Interesting  annals  of  our  Revolution¬ 
ary  times,  glowing  with  the  i^ords  of  he¬ 
roic  women,  make  no  registry  of  this  long  bu¬ 
ried  name.  Yet  in  noble  daring,  and  in  heroic 
tenderness  it  was  not  eclipsed  by  that  of  any 
of  the  well  recorded  matrons  of  that  perilous 
period.  One  humble  pen  alone  rescues  it  from 
oblivion,  and  gives  to  our  history  a  brilliant 
type  of  the  world-renowned  maiden  of  Balak- 
lava. 

It  is  related  by  Lient  Stephen  Hempstead, 
(who,  after  having  received  several  wounds, 
was  at  length  bayoneted  in  the  side,  and  thus 
fell  at  the  same  instant  with  his  gallant  com¬ 
mander  across  his  body,)  in  his  simple  yet 
touching  narrative,  that,  after  the  terrible 
massacre  at  Fort  Griswold  in  1781,  the  woun¬ 
ded  of  the  garrison  were  left  twenty-four 
hours  and  more  upon  the  field,  preparatory  to 
a  removal  on  board  a  prison-ship  in  the  har¬ 
bor  of  the  Thames,  with  no  attention  whatever) 
their  wounds  festering  in  the  sun  and  dew, 
and  refused  by  the  sentinels  of  the  enemy  so 
much  as  a  cup  of  cold  water.  Some  in  their 
agony  of  pain  and  thirst  managed  to  crawl  to 
a  pump  hard  by,  yet  even  theee  were  forbidden 


to  help  themselves  when  arrived  at  the  spot 
While  in  this  condition,  Fanny  Ledyard,  a 
young  and  beautiful  niece  of  Col.  William 
Ledyard,  the  late  commander  of  the  Fort,  who 
was  so  barbarously  butchered  with  his  own 
sword,  came  up  from  New  London,  and  with 
true  womanly  tenderness  and  bravery  appeared 
upon  the  field,  and  with  her  own  hands  minis¬ 
tered  to  their  suffering  and  anguish.  This  no¬ 
ble  officer,  with  a  manly  and  becoming  grati¬ 
tude,  touching  on  its  remembrance,  also  re¬ 
cords  that  thus,  while  in  a  state  of  agony  inde¬ 
scribable,  she  presented  a  cup  of  iVesh  choco¬ 
late  to  his  lips,  which  was  the  first  drop  of 
beverage  that  had  moistened  them  since  the 
dread  carnage  of  the  day  previoua  His  com¬ 
rades  also  received  at  her  hands  like  attention 
and  nursing,  until  by  order  of  the  British  com¬ 
mander  they  were  thrown  together,  wounded 
and  dying,  in  one  horrible  and  ghastly  heap 
into  a  common  cart,  and  thus  forcibly  removed 
from  her  ministrations. 

Well,  indeed,  may  we  recall  her  name,  and 
Kscuing  it  from  the  silence  of  the  mighty 
Past,  give  it  in  charge  to  History. 
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DIVINEST  prestige  of  that  maid  we  tell, 

Whose  shadow  e’en  proud  marshalled  warriors  Uased, 
Bo  hallowed  it  the  pillow  where  it  feli, 

Wet  with  their  blood,  amid  Death's  gathering  mist. 
Sainted  above  yet  here  alone  unsung. 

How  hath  not  glprjr’s  chaplet  to  thee  clung? 

No  Crimean  hero  blatona  forth  thy  name. 

With  fresh  earned  laurels  fyom  that  triumph  war; 

Nor  is  it  written  on  the  scroll  of  fame, 

Proud  woman’s  watchword  and  man’s  homaged  star, 

Tet  Enxine’s  borders  throb  to  ministry, 

No  grander,  nobler,  than  was  known  of  thee. 


Old  Griswold’s  battlements  hung  o’er  with  dread, 
As  from  the  trenches  cleared  the  tide  away, 

And  all  around  her  shattered  bastions  spread. 

Her  best  and  bravest  in  their  life-blood  lay; 
While  there  through  scorching  sun  and  weary  star. 
Opened  in  horror  every  festering  scar. 


Thus,  on  that  gory  field  unheralded. 

Where  slaughter  steeped  her  heart  and  stained  her  hand. 
An  angel  presence,  bending  o’er  the  dead  « 

And  moistening  pallid  lips,  I  see  there  stand. 

While  many  a  soldier  in  death’s  anguish  tossed. 

Feels  thy  soft  clasp,  and  deems  the  Jordan  crossed. 


How  didst  thou  seem,  thus  lifting  up  the  slain. 

And  binding  noisome  wounds  along  thy  way. 

Bravest  of  all  upon  that  battle  plain. 

The  embodied  prescience  of  their  victory ! 

Prefigured  goddess  whom  ail  hearts  enshrined. 

Whose  sacred  brow  a  nation’s  fingers  bind.  ^ 


How  had  his  boast  been  thy  heroic  scheme. 

That  bold  commander  on  his  helmet  laid. 

Whose  biood-stained  armor  with  its  slaughter  seam. 
The  pilgrim’s  weary  feet  so  oft  has  stayed : 
Kinsman  by  nature  and  by  valor’s  deed. 

And  kinsman  yet  shall  be,  in  glory’s  meed. 


The  blessings  which  there  cheered  thy  task  divine, 
Maiden  of  gentle  heart,  and  daring  fiame. 

Shall  flrom  oblivion  rise  and  paint  a  shrine. 

On  which  the  years  to  come  shall  write  thy  name, 
And  where  on  record  woman’s  deeds  remain. 

Thine,  sainted  shade,  shall  lead  the  glorious  ti^. 


By  such  as  thou  shall  woman  be  redeemed. 

And  far  throngh  time  sound  back  their  hallowed  trend, 
no’  distant  each  from  each  the  footprints  seemed. 

That  marked  her  progress  through  the  ages  dead ; 

Tet  nearing  still  as  near  millennial  time. 

Till  she  stands  crowned  before  the  AU-SahUma  I 


BoaroM.  February,  1868. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  centuries,  and  the  accumnla- 
ted  wealth  of  ages,  is  the  most  stupendous  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  world.  While  nations  have 
arisen  and  disappeared,  and  kingdoms  have 
been  established  and  passed  into  obscurity,  she 
sits  upon  her  seven  hills,  a  regnant,  unchang¬ 
ing  power,  unaffected  by  the  lapse  of  time  or 
the  fluctuations  of  empire.  The  danger  is  that 
she  will  at  length  absorb  all  things  to  herself, 
and  crush  man  himself  under  one  aspect  of  his 
own  intellectual  organization. 

While  the  Protestant  Church  holds  out  lit¬ 
tle  inducement  to  the  young  man  to  leave  all 
and  follow  the  Church,  the  Roman  Church  is 
very  careful  to  see  that  a  regular,  unfailing 
army  of  acolytes  are  ready  for  any  and  every 
emergency.  It  is  useless  for  Protestants  to 
decry  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — its  power 
is  felt  more  and  more  in  our  country — its  em¬ 
issaries  are  everywhere,  from  the  northern  re¬ 
gions  of  ice  and  snow  to  the  burning  tropics, 
untiring  and  devoted.  While  the  Protestant 
Missionary,  with  his  wife  and  children  and  as¬ 
sociates,  must  be  sustaibed  at  the  outlay  of 
great  expense,  the  simple  Roman  Catholic 
Priest  goes  forth  armed  only  with  the  Cross, 
and  flghts  like  a  good  soldier,  as  did  the  Apos¬ 
tles  of  old,  through  cold  and  hunger  and  na¬ 
kedness  and  death.  This  devotedness  is  a  pow¬ 
er  in  itself. 

Scarcely  a  village  in  the  country  but  has 
its  “  Sewing  Circle,”  where  women  and  girls 
busy  themselves,  one  day  or  more  in  the  week, 
making  up  garments  for  the  “  Missionary 
Box.”  We  have  ourselves  been  the  ‘‘reader” 
for  a  circle  of  this  kind,  and  the  careful  fingers 
worked  while  we  read,  preparing  linen  for  the 
expatriated  Judson,  who  laid  two  wives  and 
we  know  not  how  many  children  to  sleep  on  a 
foreign  soil.  Here  the  burdens  fell  most  heav¬ 
ily  npon  these  devoted  and  truly  remarkable 
women.  Now,  if  the  Protestant  G.ospel  be  a 
true  Gospel  to  the  believer,  he  will  not  stay  to 
cumber  himself  with  social  responsibilities, 
while  the  heathen  perish  for  its  lack,  but  be 
will,  as  Christ  declared,  leave  house  and  home, 
father  and  mother,  friends  and  kindred,  for 
its  sake. 

The  lack  of  efiloiency  in  the  Protestant 
Church  is  to  be  traced  back  to  this  lack  of  de- 
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votion  in  its  promulgators.  The  words  of  the 
Founder  must  be  literally  interpreted  by  the 
disciple,  “  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mam¬ 
mon.”  Nothing  is  achieved  without  self-de¬ 
nial  and  steady  systematic  work.  The  man  of 
genius  falls  short  of  fame  unless  he  have  that 
reflex  quality  of  the  Creator  which  we  call  work. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  content 
with  minor  plans — sho  looks  far  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  prepares  for  all  possible  contingen¬ 
cies.  Not  only  does  she  look  well  to  her  priest¬ 
hood,  but  also  sho  plans  for  the  sustainment 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  literature,  such  as  she 
can  recommend  to  her  believers.  She  finds 
nothing  too  minute  for  her  attention,  nothing 
too  vast  for  her  consideration.  All  nations 
and  tongues  arc  hers — the  roving  Bedouin, 
the  stinted  Laplander,  the  sensitive  Brahman, 
the  Parsac,  the  Turk,  and  all  the  wanderers 
from  all  climes  and  peoples.  Pagan  or  Chris¬ 
tian,  may  find  at  Rome  some  priest  to  whom 
the  home-sick  soul  may  vent  itself,  and  find 
sympathy.  No  spot  of  earth  is  too  obscure 
for  her  ministry,  no  people  too  cultured  for 
her  endeavors.  It  is  time  that  the  Protestant 
Church  better  understood  her  position  and  her 
priaci})le8. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  evils  of  Awocia- 
tioas — that  corporate  bodies  Ix“come  in  time 
oppressive  and  dangerous.  We  believe,  not¬ 
withstanding,  that  the  radicalism  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  in  time  be  sufficient  to  counteract 
their  evils,  and  power  must  be  met  with  pow¬ 
er.  If  we  dread  an  overwhelming  body,  we 
must  arm  ourselves  with  resistance,  ^he  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  prepares  for  the  education  of  its 
clergy,  so  that  a  youth  with  little  expense  to 
himself  may  be  ready  to  stand  at  the  sacred 
altar,  but  the  Presbyterian  and  dissenting 
Protestant  Churches  do  little  or  nothing  for 
the  prospective  needs  of  the  sacred  order.  A 
young  man  of  piety,  unless  he  have  the  means 
for  an  education,  will  find  it  difficult  to  make 
the  requisite  preparations  for  the  sacred  call¬ 
ing.  He  keeps  a  school,  lives  on  bread  and 
water,  and  before  his  eollegiate  conrK  has 
expired,  breaks  down  under  the  combined 
forces  of  poverty,  anxiety,  hard  study  and  a 
meager  diet.  We  could  name  several  coses  in 
confirmation  of  what  we  are  saying,  which 
have  come  under  our  own  oliservation. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  Bubjecta  herself  to  no  snch  hazard.  Her 
care  of  her  acolytes  Is  truly  parental.  In  the 
Catholic  Mirror,  published  at  Baltimore,  on 
ably  conducted  Roman  exponent,  we  find  a 
letter  dated  from  Rome,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract  as  affording  some  insight 
to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Roman  See  to 
insure  the  perpetuity  of  an  intelligent  and  de¬ 
voted  clergy.  The  writer  is  giving  an  account 
of  the  schools  and  institutions  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  youth  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  goes  on 
to  say : 

“It  ia  to  be remembend  that  in  the  peealiar ciremn- 
ataneca  of  Rome  the  first  condition  of  all  inatitationa 
for  lay  education  must  be  that  they  offer  nothinf  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  or  impede  the  great  religious  institutions 
of  which  it  is  the  seat.  It  ia  necessary  that  all  Romans, 
excepting  those  devoted  to  mechanical  or  trading  em¬ 
ployments,  should  receive  a  classical  education,  such 
as  would  fit  them,  in  ease  they  freely  chose  to  embrace 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  to  be  useful  therein-  Otherwise, 
in  Rome,  where  the  ecclosiastical  state  requires  so  many 
recruits,  the  ease  might  arrive  of  youths  willing  and 
anxious  to  embrace  it,  but  disqualified  for  want  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Therefore  it  is  that  in  Rome  a  literary  and 
classical  education  is  gratuitously  provided  for  all  class¬ 
es,  and  it  is  impossible  to  encourage  parents  to  provide 
their  children  with  a  shorter  and  less  elevated  course 
of  instruction,  in  order  that  they  may  be  sooner  fitted 
for  lucrative  secular  pursuits.  The  Congregation  of 
Studies  have  been  infiuenced  by  this  motive  in  refusing 
to  faeiiitate  and  develope  the  opportunities  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  youth  foregoing  the  higher  branches  of  instruction 
In  favor  of  what  is  called  a  commercial  education.” 

Here  wc  find  a  course  truly  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  certainly  anti-republican,  for  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  to  suppose  that  the 
youth  thus  trained  at  the  behest  of  a  system, 
and  with  a  prospective  rssult  in  view,  (the 
priesthood)  will  have  either  force,  insight,  or 
inclination  to  act  in  any  wise  counter  to  the 
intentions  of  a  body  to  which  he  is  under  such 
deep  obligations,  to  which  by  the  poverty  or 
cupidity  of  his  guardians,  he  has  been  sold, 
body  and  soul.  This  very  dependence  must 
be  a  galling  chain  to  wear,  or  if  unfelt  it  is 
because  the  bandage  has  struck  in  upon  the 
soul  of  the  bearer.  If  he  break  it,  his  true 
conscience  and  his  educational  one  will  be  at 
perpetual  war,  he  will  be  apt  to  regard 
himself  as  an  apostate,  only  because  he  asserts 
his  right,  (under  God)  to  himself.  He  is  the 
victim  to  a  system,  not  of  crime,  and  it  is  by 
means  like  these  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  retains  her  power,  and  nations  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  race  of  mendicants,  and  in  Spain  as 


Italy,  and  finally  political  bondage  snpervenes 
to  fill  up  the  accumulations  of  misery. 

We  trust  iu  God  such  fate  is  not  held  in  re¬ 
serve  for  the  American  people.  Tolerant  os 
we  are  to  all  religious,  deep  as  is  our  faith  in 
God  and  our  hope  fbr  humanity,  we  must  own 
that  in  view  of  the  steady,  advancing  wealth, 
influence,  and  unquestioned  power  of  the  Ro-' 
man  hierarchy  in  this  country,  our  heart  sinks 
within  us,  with  a  sense  of  dread  if  not  of  dis¬ 
may. 

We  rely  much  upon  our  Common  School 
system  to  counteract  the  influence  of  sectarian¬ 
ism  amongst  the  people,  but  here  we  have 
been  driven  by  the  influence  of  our  tolerations 
to  nearly  exclude  religious  instructions  from 
these  seminarira  for  our  growing  youth.  For 
years  the  Roman  Catholic  has  worked  upon 
this  one  subject  First  he  complains  that  he 
cannot  send  his  children  to  the  public  schools 
because  the  books  there  used  ore  Protestant 
in  character,  and  the  teaching  anti-Roman 
Catholic.  There  is  the  Protestant  Bible  to  be 
used — Protestant  prayers  are  uttered,  and  his¬ 
tory  is  given  in  accordance  with  Protestant 
views. 

Our  people  weary  of  this  miserable  bad¬ 
gering,  tolei-ant  even  to  folly,  yield  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  gp-adually  our  school  literature  is 
worked  down  to  a  becoming  nothingarian  ism, 
a  delicate  sentimentalism  usurps  the  place  of 
sturdy  principles,  and  hardy,  honest  assertion. 
Are  the  Roman  Catholics  content?  By  no 
means.  They  next  demand  a  division  of  the 
school  fund,  that  they  may  establish  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  and  thus  compel  the  author¬ 
ity  of  our  (Jovernment,  which  is  simply  toler¬ 
ant,  which  recognises  only  the  claims  of  the 
citizen,  not  those  of  the  churchman,  whether 
Episcopal  or  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist 
or  Roman  Catholic,  to  assume  the  relation  of 
the  partizan,  and  uphold  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  the  same  time  that  it  ignores  the 
claims  of  all  others. 

In  doing  this,  the  Protestant  who  runs  the 
risk  of  having  his  child  taught  Episcopacy 
when  he  believes  in  a  Presbytery,  or  Method¬ 
ism  when  he  believes  in  Baptism,  or  Unita- 
rianism  while  be  believes  in  Triuitarianism, 
but  who  lays  aside  these  considerations  for  the 
sake  of  the  broader  maubood  of  independent 
culture  to  his  children,  would  have  just  cause 
of  complaint. 

Still  the  Roman  Catholic  has  nearly  carried 
the  day,  by  his  Jesuitism.  Religious  dogmas 
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are  excluded  from  our  echoole  to  meet  bio  de- 
manda  What  la  the  result.  Truly  Jeeult- 
ism  la  more  vigilant  than  any  fabled  dragon 
of  the  olden  time.  No  aop  will  long  satisfy 
this  Cerberua  Now  that  Protestant  princi¬ 
ples  are  excluded  ftom  our  public  schools,  he 
turns  around  and  launches  his  anathemas 
against  them,  and  warns  people  to  look  upon 
them  with  holy  horror,  because  they  are  athe¬ 
istical — nortligion  i*  taught  hi  them  t 

Arbishop  Huglies  in  right  of  bis  porition, 
warns  Roman  Catholics  to  avoid  them,  and 
even  in  a  public  discourse,  points  out  “  James 
Rogers,  the  youth  condemned  for  murder  as  a 
comment,  the  beet  that  could  be  given  of  the 
character  of  American  free  Schools.” 

Now  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  this  misera¬ 
ble  boy  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  is  attended 
in  prison  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  He 
is  of  Irish  Roman  Catholic  parents,  and  is 
grossly  ignorant,  because  of  that  system  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  forbids 
Its  disciples  to  affiliate  with  heretics,  and 
therefore  he  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  our 
common  school  education.  So  much  for  the 
candor  of  the  Archbishop. 

A  writer  in  Brownson’s  Review  for  Janua¬ 
ry,  under  the  bead  of  “  Common  Schools,” 
opens  bis  article  with  a  somewhat  trite  reca¬ 
pitulation  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  world  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  light  and  culture  of  the  civil¬ 
ised  world.  No  one  denies  these  claims,  at 
a  time  when  she  was  in  advance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  embodied  the  best  ideas  of  the  then 
existing  powers.  We  shall  therefore  pass 
over  the  somewhat  turgid  recapitulation  by 
which  the  writer  “  airs  his  vocabulary,”  and 
proceed  to  that  part  of  it  which  has  a  real 
significance.  He  says. 

We  object  to  the  Common  School  aystem  aa  eatab- 
Hahed  in  onr  free  Republic, — (reer  in  everything  else 
than  this,— becauae  it  compels  ua  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
snpport  of  schools  to  which  we  cannot  eonacientionaly 
aend  our  children.  The  neceaaary  reault  is,  that  we 
are  forced  to  incur  the  enormous  expense  of  erecting 
and  supporting  other  sehoois  for  their  education,  if  we 
would  educate  them  at  all ;  and  we  are  thus  doubly 
taxed,  as  were  our  &tbera,  the  Catholics  of  Maryland, 
by  the  Protestant  majority,  merely  because  they  were 
Oatholiea  1” 

“  The  atrocious  injustice  of  this  treatment  of  our 
Cktholic  ancestors  in  Maryland  before  the  Bevolntion, 
ia  the  more  striking  from  the  undoubted  facts,  that 
Maryland  was  originally  a  OathoUe  colony  and  the  Sratto 
setabliah  a  free  toleration  and  religions  liberty  and  that 


those  who  afterwards  rose  up  and  persecuted  her  Cath¬ 
olic  colonists,  wero  tbsmselTes  indebted  to  the  latter 
for  a  free  home  and  a  shelter  from  the  persecution  of 
brother  Protestants  in  neighboring  colonies  1  There 
are  few  instances  of  an  ingratitude  so  black  as  this  in 
all  the  annals  of  history.” 

If  the  author  of  the  last  paragraph  and 
American  bom  citizen,  aa  we  auapect,  it  re- 
ficcta  amall  credit  either  to  hia  head  or  heart 
No  apoetacy  can  juatify  even  a  ahadow  of  the 
untrae  in  a  matter  of  history,  whether  the 
apostate  be  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant 

That  Maryland  waa  a  Roman  Catholic 
colony  no  reader  of  history  will  gainsay,  but 
that  she  led  in  the  acts  of  toleration,  no  in¬ 
telligent,  candid  expounder  of  facts  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert  The  promulgation  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  toleration  in  America,  by  Roger 
Williams,  in  Rhode  Island,  preetdtd  the  Mary¬ 
land  act*  by  devm  yean.  A  short  period,  it  is 
true,  but  long  enough  for  the  intelligent  pro¬ 
prietaries  of  the  latter  colony  to  learn  and 
appreciate  the  benefits  to  be  derived  there¬ 
from  in  the  furtherance  of  great  human  ideas. 

But  even  in  conceding  that  the  doctrine 
was  so  nearly  simultaneous  in  each  colony,  it 
would  be  arrogating  quite  too  much  to  say 
that  it  originated  with  either.  In  truth,  it 
was  no  more  than  an  expression  of  progress. 
The  idea  was  already  abroad.  The  great 
William  of  Orange  had  suffered,  battled  and 
died  in  its  defence,  through  those  long  bloody 
wars  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  -  It  had  been 
discussed  in  England,  accepted  somewhat  in 
Scotland.  Germany,  France  and  Spain  had 
heard  of  the  doctrine,  and  made  it  a  subject 
for  cabinet  weighing  of  consequence.*) — for 
denial ; — or  for  time-serving  policy,  as  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz — or  for 
holy  abhorrence,  as  in  Spain,  where  the  atro¬ 
cities  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  flames  of  the 
auto  de  fee  suited  the  genius  of  the  people,  and 
pleased  their  delicate  taste  for  torture,  in 
common  with  the  bull-fights. 

When  an  idea  has  become  crystalized  into 
shape,  has  taken  its  place  as  a  fixed  principle 
amongst  the  nations,  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
those  steps  which  preceded  its  establishment ; 
but  a  writer  who  makes  the  smallest  pretence 
to  any  philosophic  basis  of  mind,  will  hardly 
be  guilty  of  such  mistake. 

At  length  the  author  reaches  his  subject, 
and  boldly  asserts  that 

••  Oor  yoath  an  pnetioally  tnUnad  up  undar  anr 
Coauaon  Sebool  ayitam,  to  maka  aaonay,  honaatly  If 
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the/  can,  but  ut  »U  rrMta  to  mako  monoj.  Thoj  aro, 
indeed,  taugbt  to  be  moral  and  eirtnout,  at  leaet  ao  lar 
la  will  be  eoBTenlentand  eonduciee  to  the  main  ebanee ; 
kaowiaf  well  that  ‘  hooeatjr  la  tha  beat  poUe^,’  and 
that  a  moral  mao,  reputed  rirtuoua  bjr  bia  neifhbora, 
will  bare  much  more  weight  in  aodetp,  and  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  make  money  and  be  well  to  do  In 
tbe  world  than  one  wbo  baa  not  aueb  a  reputation. 
Religion  la  all  rery  well  Inita  way,  it  naakea  a  man  ta- 
apaetabla  in  thia  world,  beaidea  fltting  bim,  probably, 
for  the  next;  but  it  mnal  not  ait  too  bearily  on  ua, 
mueb  leaa  clog  our  progreaatowarda  wealth  and  world^ 
eminence,  la  not  man  a  progreealre  being,  and  waa  be 
not  made  for  aodety  f  wbat  la  tbe  beneBt  of  a  religion 
wbieh  repreeaea  our  energiaa  and  kaepa  na  behind  our 
rirala  in  the  race  of  lifat  Religion  muat  be  adapted 
to  the  apirit  of  tbe  age,  or  we  will  bare  none  o(  it  ; 
and  to  be  adapted  to  the  apirit  of  tbe  age,  it  moat  be 
eery  elaatie,  rery  Maat,’  and  rery  pragreealTe  I 

“  We  do  not  mean  to  aay  that  theae  maxima  are  ex- 
preaaly  taught  our  youth,  bnt  there  ie  littledoebt,  that 
the  tendency  of  ignoring  religion,  and  area  of  the 
meagre  and  bald  religioua  inatroetion  occaainnally  given 
in  our  Common  School  educatwo,  Uaa  In  thla  worldly 
and  pagan  direction.” 

Now  if  all  this  be  true,  if  our  public  func¬ 
tionaries  have  so  atrociously  betrayed  their 
trust,  the  people  should  know  It,  and  call 
them  to  solemn  account  If  it  be  true,  how¬ 
ever  unwholesome  the  truth,  we  should  be 
grateful  to  learn  it  even  if  the  mode  be  un¬ 
palatable. 

But  we  deny  its  truth,  and  pronounce  it  a 
libel  upon  our  schools,  and  an  aspersion  of 
the  people.  If  our  children  are  taught  hab¬ 
it"  of  frugality  and  providence  at  these  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  it  is  well.  If  they  are  taught  that 
dependence  upon  charity  is  the  very  leprosy 
of  vice,  it  is  still  better.  If  they  are  taught 
that  to  stand  at  the  wayside  in  the  rags  of 
mendicity  is  the  last  stage  of  human  degra¬ 
dation,  we  cry  God  be  praised.  These  are 
Protestant  morals,  manly  and  independent — 
provident  and  toilsome.  It  is  for  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  church  to  elevate  laziness  and 
beggary,  ignorance  and  deception,  into  a  sen¬ 
timent,  and  its  reception  and  relief  into  a 
virtue. 

It  complains  that  the  poor  man  is  con 
founded  with  the  vicious  in  the  Protestant 
church,  and  sent  to  the  almshouse.  That 
may  be,  but  poverty  aud  vice  are  close  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  beggary  and  depravity  are  in- 
w^parable.  Protestantism  is  affluent  in  her 
houses  of  refuge,  in  her  hospitals,  retreats 
and  charities  of  every  kind,  far  in  advance  of 
Romanism,  who  relieves  the  beggar  which 
she  has  helped  to  create. 

Protestantism  is  not  falthAil  to  her  trust, 


because  she  is  so  honest  that  she  is  unpre¬ 
pared  for  art ;  she  is  candid,  and  does  not  see 
the  need  of  vigilance.  She  forgets  that  “  the 
price  of  liberty  is  perpetual  vigilance.”  She, 
by  the  training  of  her  youth,  warns  them 
against  the  temptations  of  poverty.  She 
teaches  that  dependence  is  a  vice,  beggary  a 
degradation ;  and  therefore  every  manly 
youth  will  aim  at  a  pecuniary  competence,  as 
the  best  defence  against  both.  If  the  excess 
of  this  virtue  of  providence,  sometimes  leaps 
to  crime,  she  will  renew  her  diligence  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  broad  foundations  of  integrity  as  the 
only  safeguard  to  the  individual  or  nation. 
The  crimes  of  fraud  and  overreaching  so  often 
begot  by  the  spirit  of  trade,  is  not  indigenous 
to  the  American  soil  nor  peculiar  to  its  peo¬ 
ple.  The  low  cunning,  the  miserable  craft 
of  those  nations  whose  national  properity  is 
inferior  to  the  more  commercial  ones,  are  as 
much  to  be  deprecated  as  that  undue  love  of 
gain  which  is,  after  all,  only  exceptional  to 
the  broader  characteristics  of  commercial  in¬ 
tegrity. 

More  than  this,  the  Roman  Catholic  owes 
itfuch,  very  much,  to  this  diligence  and  thrift 
of  Protestant  communities.  He  finds  an  asy¬ 
lum  in  a  country  subdued  from  a  savage 
wilderness  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant.  He  finds  a  protection  under  institu¬ 
tions  established  by  Protestants.  If  he  says 
he  helped  in  this,  his  help  was  as  one  in  a 
thousand  to  the  masses  who  projected  what 
he  never  could  have  projected,  and  who  laid 
down  their  lives  for  principles  which  they 
never  bad  learned  to  estimate,  or,  if  we  may 
judg^  from  the  Roman  Catholic  press  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  are  not  able  to  appreciate  to  this  day. 

He  finds  work  and  pay  upon  canals  devised 
by  Protestants.  He  finds  work  and  pay  for 
his  labor  upon  railways  planned  by  tha 
brains  and  built  by  the  capital  of  Protestants. 
He  finds  work  and  pay  in  rearing  buildings 
which  are  palaces  of  art  and  beauty,  whose 
architects  and  owners  are  Protestants.  Not 
a  vessel. speeds  its  way  to  Europe,  that  does 
not  carry  with  her  large  sums  of  money, 
hoarded  by  our  cooks  and  waiters,  all  Roman 
Catholics,  who  send  their  money,  earned  in 
the  service  of  Protestants,  for  the  relief  of 
Roman  Catholics. 

More  than  this,  when  war,  or  pestilence,  or 
famine,  visit  the  human  family  abroad,  the 
Protestant  never  stays  to  ask  whether  his  be¬ 
neficence  is  to  relieve  Roman  Catholics  or 
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otherwise,  but  bis  freighted  ships  bear  bread 
aud  funds  to  the  suffering  Madeiran,  Iiisb- 
man  or  Sardinian.  The  sympathies  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  are  as  broad  as  human  require¬ 
ments,  and  as  free  as  the  air  of  heaven.  To 
depreciate  the  extent  of  their  charities  and 
the  effectiveness  of  their  aid,  comes  with  a 
poor  grace  from  those  who  owe  so  much  to 
her  bounty.  It  is  a  homely  old  adage,  “  speak 
well  of  the  bridge  that  has  carried  you  safe 
over,”  and  which  we  would  recommend  to  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  Brownson’s  Review. 

Speaking  of  the  school  funds,  and  the  hard¬ 
ships  to  which  the  Roman  Catholic  is  sub¬ 
jected  in  being  compelled  by  law  to  pay  his 
quota  in  support  of  the  public  schools,  he 
says, 

"  It  U  not  our  Protestant  fellow-citlteni,  then,  who 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  ui  in  the  matter  of  Common 
Schools  ;  but  it  is  we  who  hare  clearljr  a  right  to  com¬ 
plain  of  them.  It  is  the  persecuted  minority  who  may 
Justly  (eel  aggrieved  by  the  tyranny  of  the  persecuting 
majority  ;  persecuting  precisely  because  they  are  the 
majority,  and  under  our  laws  hare  the  might  if  not  the 
ripM  to  persecute.  For  it  is  persecution,  consider  it  in 
what  light  you  may,  to  take  a  man’s  money  by  law,  and 
then  to  refuse  him  the  consideration  for  which  his  mon¬ 
ey  was  paid,  unless  on  a  condition  which  be  cannot  ae- 
oept  without  sacrificiog  his  conscience.” 

We  do  not  see  that  this  at  all  follows  the  pre¬ 
mises.  It  is  no  more  to  the  Roman  Catholic, 
than  it  is  to  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  Episcopa¬ 
lian,  or  Unitarian,  any  one  of  which  wc  opine 
has  a  conscience  as  tender  to  say  the  least  as 
that  nurtured  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

There  is,  however,  one  dogma  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  tenaciously  believed  in  by 
its  followers,  boldly  adopted  by  the  Editor  of 
Brownson,  and  dispensed  with  the  utmost  unc¬ 
tion,  which  no  other  sect  in  Christendom  would 
or  could  adopt.  We  allude  to  the  doctrine 
that  no  one  can  be  saved  except  in  and 
through  the  Roman  Church. 

Now  the  most  intolerant  sectarian  of  the 
Protestant  Church  rejects  this  view  altogether. 
The  Baptist,  who  believes  he  will  secure  his 
salvation  only  as  he  plunges  his  whole  body 
into  the  crystal  fountain,  still  believes  that  his 
wife,  who  demands  that  her  infant’s  brow  be 
sprinkled  with  drops  from  the  baptismal  bowl, 
being  sincere  in  her  faith,  and  of  an  orderly 
pious  life,  may  find  heaven  in  her  own  way. 
So  the  Trinitarian  believes  of  the  good  Unita¬ 
rian,  and  vice  versa,  although  each  may  bold 
unflinchingly  to  oppoelte  views.  These  Chris¬ 


tians,  believing  that  God  is  an  observer  of  the 
spirit,  that  be  takes  cognizance  of  tbo  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart,  more  than  the  matter 
of  creeds,  carry  out  the  Christian  doctrine  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  Christ  himself,  that  God  is  spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him 
in  spirit. 

Not  so  the  Roman  Catholic.  He  sits  at  the 
table  of  the  Protestant,  drinks  his  wine  and 
cate  his  bread,  believing  solemnly  that  bis 
host  is  hereafter  to  spend  a  miserable  exist¬ 
ence,  not  in  Purgatory,  but  in  the  deepest  hell. 
He  gives  him  the  band  in  common  courtesy, 
and  then  tells  him  to  the  face  that  he  will  be 
damned.  lie  asseverates  in  every  way  and 
shape  this  doctrine  of  belief,  and  rolls  the  dog¬ 
ma  like  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue,  as  if 
bis  own  beatitude  were  enhanced  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  condemns  his  Protestant  neigh¬ 
bor  to  perdition. 

The  Roman  Catholic  wife  believes,  nnd  we 
have  had  it  from  the  mouths  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  believers,  who  assert  it  not  as  an  exploded 
doctrine,  but  as  the  existing  faith  of  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  a  not  to  he  evaded  doctrine  of 
the  infallible  Church  of  Rome,  that  the  hus¬ 
band,  whom  she  affects  to  love,  and  who  is  the 
father  of  her  children,  if  he  dies  out  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholio  Church,  must  roast  in  terrible 
flames  to  all  eternity. 

The  youth,  who,  terrified  at  these  menaces 
of  a  presumptuous  Church,  becomes  a  convert 
to  its  dogmas,  is  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
mother,  whose  whole  life  may  have  been  pi¬ 
ous,  noble  and  aspiring,  must,  notwithstanding 
it  all,  agonize  in  the  hottest  brimstone,  if  not 
within  the  the  pale  of  the  Church  at  the  time 
of  death,  while  her  complacent  son  will  be 
singing  ballelujas  in  heaven  above. 

Thank  God,  there  is  no  such  bigotry  tolera¬ 
ted  in  Protestantism.  Through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  Protestant  land,  for  Pro¬ 
testant  it  is  and  will  be,  no  minister  of  Christ, 
in  his  wildest  paroxysms,  or  fiercest  denuncia¬ 
tions,  would  utter  anything  so  atrtcious.  No 
representative  of  Him  whose  mission  was  a  re¬ 
flex  of  a  God  of  Love,  could  believe  in  a  doc¬ 
trine  like  tbia 

The  truth  is,  the  Roman  Catholic  is  a  skep¬ 
tic  of  the  subtilest  kind.  To  him  all  doctrines 
are  alike,  but  he  believes  in  the  Church  as  a 
power,  and  one  that  may  be  useful  to  the  apos¬ 
tate  who  calls  himself  a  convert,  and  be  suf¬ 
fers  himself  to  be  tackled  to  the  mighty  en¬ 
gine,  not  bsoauss  it  contents  his  faith,  but  be- 
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csnse  it  anbserves  his  purposes,  or  gratifies  his 
malignity.  He  is  a  good  Roman  Catholic 
Churchman,  but  a  very  bad  Christian. 

As  our  School  Teachers,. and  School  books 
do  not  inculcate  the  doctrine  above  alluded  to 
—do  not  inculdate  the  doctrine  that  all  Pro¬ 
testants  are  heretics,  and,  therefore,  bound  to 
perdition,  with  other  dogmas  equally  reprehen¬ 
sible,  or,  at  best,  foolish,  or  servile — the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  writer  in  Brownson  is  aggrieved 
and  thinks  parents  cannot  send  their  children 
to  our  Public  Schools  “  without  the  sacrifice  of 
their  conscience.” 

The  writer  goes  on  to  enumerate  other 
grievances,  and  dwells  at  some  length  upon 
those  which  look  somewhat  puerile  when  dis¬ 
played  gravely  in  type.  “  They,”  the  Roman 
Catholic  children,  “  are  often  singled  out  as 
Catholics,  and  perhaps  ‘  foreigners,’  by  their 
school  companions,  and  sometimes  by  their 
teachers,  and  become  objects  of  ridicule.  Thus 
numberless  petty  annoyances  are  constantly 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  tender  minda  The 
result  of  this  training  is  obvious.  Either  they 
become  ashamed  of  their  religion,  grow  sud¬ 
denly  much  wiser  than  their  parents,  and  laugh 
at  their  simplicity ;  or  if  they  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  hold  out,  they  continue  to  be  the  laugh¬ 
ing-stock  of  the  whole  school,  and  unless  they 
have  a  taste  for  this  species  of  martyrdom,  they 
have  to  fly  elsewhere  for  safety.” 

Now  if  these  Roman  Catholic  children 
possess  so  little  heroism  constitutionally  as  the  ’ 
writer  would  seem  to  imply,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  Public  School  as  the  best  possible 
place  to  train  them  to  a  manly  spirit.  A  free, 
familiar  contact  with  our  sturdy  young  Pro¬ 
testants  would  help  more  than  anything  we 
could  else  recommend  to  give  them  what  they 
seem  to  need,  “  back-bone.” 

This  subject  of  our  Common  Schools  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  stirring  import  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  That  improvements  may  be  made  we  do 
not  deny,  but  we  contend  that  in  the  main, 
they  are  not  only  effective  but  beneficent 
Americans  have  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of 
the  importance  of  culture  for  the  people,  hence 
it  will  be  a  rare  thing,  if  not  an  impessible,  to 
find  a  man  or  woman  born  upon  the  soil  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education.  The  ignorant  are  foreign  in  their 
birth. 

As  to  our  Public  Schools,  the  greatest  hin¬ 
drance  to  their  excellence  lies  in  that  predomi¬ 
nance  and  political  feeling  amongst  our  peo¬ 


ple,  which  has  still  kept  the  choice  of  oKc  r  i 
subject  to  party  questions.  We  happen  to 
know  that  in  the  City  of  New  York,  persons 
utterly  incompetent  fill  responsible  positions 
in  the  school  department  sifore  than  this,  as 
these  persons  are  elected  by  their  partizans 
in  politics,  they  have  more  than  once  proved 
themselves  as  base  in  morals  as  they  are  in¬ 
competent  in  mind.  Reeking  with  the  fumes 
of  tobacco,  and  redolent  with  the  odors  of 
whiskey,  they  occupy  the  position  which  bet¬ 
ter  men  should  fill,  only  by  this  defective  sys¬ 
tem  of  election,  and  by  the  votes  of  persons 
of  foreign  origin  and  more  ignorant  even  than 
the  representative.  We  trust  our  new  Mayor, 
Mr.  Tiemann,  who  exhibits  a  praiseworthy  dis¬ 
position  to  reform  abuses. will  give  this  very  im¬ 
portant  subject  some  share  of  his  attention. 

We  observe  that  more  than  one  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  journals  have  taken  exception  to  several 
somewhat  irreverent  anecdotes  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  Harper’s  Monthly  for  Jan.,  but  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  press  have  laid  hold  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  their  own  way,  and  drawn  inferences 
in  accordance  with  their  preconceived  viewa 
The  “  Pittsburg  Catholic”  (Roman)  in  com¬ 
menting  upon  these  ill-timed  pleasantries, 
uses  the  followinng  words : 

"  The  sdTOcste*  of  the  public  echool  iretem  deemed 
It  proper  for  the  eueceee  of  their  plane  to  niee  the  err 
of  "  the  Bible  in  danger.” — ^Tbej  denounced  Catboliea 
for  not  bvoring  its  use  as  an  ordinary  aehool  book ; 
and  they  liberally  distributed  it  among  their  classes, 
to  serve  for  exercises  in  reading,  to.  The  consequen¬ 
ces  which  every  man  of  common  sense  must  have  fore¬ 
seen,  are  manifesting  themselves.  Even  the  great  pub¬ 
lishing  bouse  of  bigotry  is  constrained  to  utter  a  protest 
against  the  irreverence  generated  by  the  Bible  in  the 
school ” 

It  is  by  no  means  probable,  that  the  editor 
foresaw  the  natural  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  his  premises,  that  “  Protestants  begin  to 
see  the  evil  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Schoola” 

If  the  argument  of  the  Editor  is  good  for 
anything  at  all,  it  might  be  carried  out  still 
further,  and  all  books  in  which  sound  ideas 
are  predominant  be  excluded  for  like  reasons. 
For  ourselves  we  see  neither  wit  nor  proprie¬ 
ty  in  the  manifold  anecdotes  with  which  our 
contemporaries  load  their  pages — irreverent, 
often  silly,  and  sometimes  blaspbemoua  If 
the  young  children  of  our  day  start  in  the 
world  with  ideas  such  as  these  anecdotes  im¬ 
ply,  we  can  only  say,  they  have  been  defrau¬ 
ded  by  the  grammars  and  materialism  of  their 
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parente,  of  their  spiritual  birth-right,  and  we 
shall  tremble  for  the  future  of  children  pos¬ 
sessing  so  little  insight. 

We  see  nothing  to  juatify  the  assertion  made 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  press  that  the  Pro¬ 
testants  are  coming  round  to  their  views  in 
regard  to  the  Bible  in  schools.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  the  Protestant  ranks  the  Bible  higher 


than  the  dogmas  of  any  church,  while  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  ranks  the  Church  above  the 
Bible,  it  must  follow  that  the  latter  will  up¬ 
hold  the  Church  as  the  paramount  obligation, 
and  leave  the  Bible  to  the  uncertain  theories 
of  the  people,  if  they  do  uot  positively  forbid 
its  use. 


THE  RELIEF  OF  LUCKNOW. 

■T  0.  a.  D.,  or  MaSSACHCSITTS. 

Ah  !  that  last  dread  day  in  Lucknow  t  prison’d  in  its  narrow  bounds. 

Without  hope  of  human  succor,  sentries  walk’d  their  dreary  rounds; 

Through  the  sultry,  rayless  midnight — through  the  burning  noon  of  day, 

Ever  fiercer,  deadlier,  nearer,  the  beleaguering  army  lay : 

Gaunt  and  wild-eyed,  in  the  trenches,  slipplery  yet  with  brother’s  blood. 

Helpless,  hopeless — but  nnconqner’d,  fierce  at  bay  the  Briton  stood. 

In  the  blood-red  eye  of  battle — in  the  cannon’s  sulphurous  breath— 

’Neath  the  carbine’s  murderous  rattle— standing  face  to  face  with  death ! 

We  weep,  when  on  its  mother’s  breast,  sinks  childhood  in  death’s  calm  repose. 
When,  like  some  stainless,  summer  blossom,  the  white  and  flattering  eyelids  close ; 
Or,  when  the  old  man,  faint  and  hoary,  walks  saintly  to  his  holy  rest, 

Leaving  a  broad,  bright  track  of  glory — as  autumn’s  sunset  dyes  the  west ; 

When,  pure  as  gold  refined  l^om  dross,  friendship  and  love  their  all  hare  given. 
When  Faith  triumphant  rears  the  Cross,  and  points  the  parting  soul  to  heaven— 
When,  (blest  exchange  for  joys  immortal)  this  world  fades  from  the  glazing  eye. 
And  heaven  unfolds  its  radiant  portal— ah,  then  toe  call  t(  hard  to  die  I 
What  know  we  of  the  nameless  horrors,  upsurging  like  a  fiery  flood, 

Whea  Bengal’s  tiger  burst  his  fetters,  and  sated  his  long  thirst  for  blood  I 
When  (prey  to  treachery,)  England’s  bravest  in  the  unequal  conflict  fell, 

And  their  tenderest,  loveliest,  purest.,  perish’d  in  that  Indian  hell! 

Oh  I  we  dare  not  think  those  horrors — ^nor  the  maddening  grief  afar, 

When,  o’er  the  smiling  homes  of  England,  broke  that  whelming  wave  of  war ; 

Drop  the  solemn  pall  of  mystery,  o’er  the  pages  wet  with  gore. 

Where  the  shuddering  muse  of  history,  writes  the  fatal  name— Cawnpore  I 

Bo,  on  that  last  day  in  Lucknow — glowing  on  the  ramparts  there — 

Brave  men,  hopeless  of  deliverance,  met,  and  battled  with  despair : 

Woman,  (true  in  all  relations)  with  her  sweet  lips  blanched  with  fear, 

Berved  the  soldier’s  daily  rations,  uttering  words  of  lofty  cheer; 

Frantic  mothers,  wildly  kneeling,  tearless  in  their  dumb  despair. 

Clasp’d  their  children  to  their  bosoms,  and  look’d  up  in  wordless  prayer, — 

Hoping,  for  those  dear  ones  only,  what  with  awed  and  reverent  breath. 

Happier  millions  cry  “  Lord  spare  ns!”  for  the  boon  of  sudden  death  I 
One  young  creature,  worn  and  waste'.!,  pallid  from  sad  vigils  kept. 

Lost  at  last  in  ghastly  stupor— sunk  upon  the  ground  and  slept; 

Slept — as  when  among  the  heather,  on  the  bill-side  herding  sheep — 

Ah!  her  thoughts  had  wandered  thither — for  she  murmur’d  in  her  sleep — 
Murmured  of  the  hill-side  reaper,  and  her  father’s  honest  toils. 

While  grim  death  beside  the  sleeper,  harvested  his  bloody  spoils  I 
Sadden  from  the  ground  upqtringing,  with  a  wide  dilating  eye, 

“Ha  1”  she  cried,  “  the  slogan’s  ringing ! — IhtU’t  the  highland  battle  cry  1” 
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From  her  blae-yelned,  shnmken  templee,  roll’d  the  weree  of  bnmieh’d  gold, 
Ae  she  stood  with  lifted  flnger‘  like  the  Pythoneei  of  old, — 

And  a  gleam  of  former  splendor  fill’d  the  wierd,  blue,  flashing  eye— 

“  Listen  I  ’tis  the  Clan  McGregor  I  that’s  McGrecor’s  battle  cry  I 
Bneeor!— rescne !— men  and  brothers,  hark  I  the  Scottish  slogan  heart 
Bnocor  I  courage  I  wives  and  mothers,  help  is  coining !  help  is  near  I” 

Where  the  tropic  sonbeams  glisten’d,  quivering  on  the  burnish’d  steel, 
Women  raised  their  heads  and  listen’d,  nainlj/,  for  that  welcome  peal ; 
War-worn  men,  with  straining  vision,  gaz’d  across  the  arid  plain — 

Then,  with  lips  compress’d  and  writhing,  turn’d  them  to  their  posts  again., 
“  ’Twas  the  sappers  mining  earthward,— gaining  hourly,  blow  by  blow ; 
Dream  again,  poor  care-eras’d  Jessie !  and  forget  the  dreadfhl  note  /” 
“Not”  she  said,  “  ’twas  na  delusion  I  ’heas  the  Scottish  slogan  peal, 

I  am  of  the  Clan  McGregor,  and  I  know  their  war-cry  weel, 

Bescue  1  rescue  I  they  are  coming  o’er  yon  distant  mountain’s  brow, 

Pipes  are  playing  I  banners  waving hark  I  ye’ll  bear  the  Pibroch  now  t 
Ah  I  the  gallant  bra’  Scotch  laddie  ! — foremaist  still  in  Day  or  raid. 

Ah  I  the  bonny  highland  pladdie  I  blessings  on  the  tartan  plaid  I” 

As  the  wind,  that  ’mong  the  branches,  tell  the  welcome  coming  rain, 

Came  the  Bagpipe’s  droning  measure,  came  the  pibroch’s  piercing  strain. 
Doubting  half, — and  half  believing, — with  a  Joy  akin  to  awe, — 

Scarce  the  o’erbnrden’d  heart  relieving,  men  the  advancing  column  saw  : 

As  the  whirlwind  on  the  mountains,  rolls  among  the  leafless  trees. 

So  the  thrilling  highland  music,  stirred  the  sluggish  Indian  breeze ; 

Sobbing  men,  and  frantic  women,  dashed  along  the  broken  line. 

While  like  something  more  than  human,  pealed  the  notes  of  “  anld  lang  syne 
Blessings— sobs — and  wild  embraces;  mothers  mingling  prayer  and  vow. 
Dared  to  look  in  children’s  faces, — Ah !  not  doom’d  to  perish  now  I— 

Like  a  spell  of  Scottish  glamor,  fled  the  incubus  of  fear. 

As  the  pibroch’s  martial  clamor  rose  exultant,  high  and  clear — 

Blest  o’er  all,  in  glad  confidings, — with  clasp’d  hands  and  lifted  brow— 

Stood  the  herald  of  glad  tidings, — Jessie,  heroine  of  Lucknow. 

February,  1868. 
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A  REASON  FOR 

4('^OU  have  told  me,  Mr.  Hunter,  at  least  a 
X  dozen  times,  yon  would  reveal  to  me 
the  secret  of  yonr  bachelorism ;  now  we  have 
no  viidters,  and  no  prospect  of  any ;  the  quiet 
patter  of  the  rain  has  tempted  yon  to  cigar 
and  slippers ;  and  that  dim  burning  of  the 
coal  in  the  grate,  the  drowsy  fire  of  June,  just 
enough  to  dispel  the  damp,  and  not  enough 
to  rouse  one  uneasy  nerve,  is  of  itself  a  pledge 
for  a  long,  tranquil  evening.  And  yet — by  no 
means,  my  dear  sir,  don’t  toss  aside  your  cigar, 
and  as  to  sighing,  it  is  out  of  the  question — 
you  are  too  stout  for  sentiment,  have  a  well- 
to-do  air,  a  sort  of  tell-tale  good-dinner  as¬ 
pect,  that  don’t  accord  well  with  thesentimen- 
taL” 

Mr.  Hunter  drew  from  his  bosom  a  nnall 
miniatnre,  the  portndts  of  two  Msters,  the  one 


BACHELORISM. 

a  girl  of  seventeen,  the  other  a  child  of  seven 
or  eight — a  bud  and  a  blossom  of  female  love- 
linees.  Even  I  forgot  the  well-to-do  air,  and 
found  myself  unconsciously  sympathizing  as 
his  smooth,  unmarked  face  settled  into  an  ez- 
preauon  of  melancholy.  To  be  sure  it  was 
unnatural,  and,  just  as  it  was  about  to  re-as- 
Bume  its  habitual  look  of  easy  content,  and 
the  cigar  was  quietly  restored  to  the  lips,  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  my  eyes,  and  they  might 
have  looked  misebievoas,  for  he  flung  the 
cigar  amde,  and  declared  he  would  never,  no 
never,  satisfy  my  curiosity.  “Women  were 
all  alike  heartless,  untruthful,  and  full  of 
whim.  A  man  never  knew  where  to  find  them 
— one  thing  to-day,  another  thing  to-morrow. 
A  look  that  is  all  preface — the  reader  never 
gets  beyond  the  first  page.  Mo  wonder  mar^ 
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ried  men  are  lean  and  cadaverona  That  game 
lean  Caenus  must  have  been  a  married  man. 
Otbello’R  occupation  waa  done  when  be  became 
a  married  man.  Witness  the  spleen  of  lago — 
it  is  that  of  a  married  man.  Macbeth  was  a 
married  murderer — it  makes  me  desperate — ” 

“  Yes,  desperate  to  be  married.  I  won’t  en¬ 
ter  into  a  defence,  because,  my  dear  sir,  I  do 
so  much  want  that  same  story.  I  forgive  this 
little  ebullition  of  bachelor  spleen,  believing 
it  may  be  of  service  to  you.  But,  Mr.  Hunter, 
here  is  the  secret  of  all  the  bachelorism  in  the 
world— Inconstancy — remember  the  old  ballad 
that  saitb, 

‘  Sigh  no  more,  ladye,  sigh  no  more. 

Men  were  deceivers  ever — 

One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  shore. 

To  one  thing  constant  never.' 

**  Now  do  tell  me  the  story  of  these  pretty 
girls,  and  I  promise  not  to  annoy  you.” 

Mr.  Hunter  was  too  good  natured  to  refuse 
— bachelors  care  good  natured. 

“  This  is  a  painting  from  a  sketch  I  made  of 
the  two  girls,  shortly  before  we  embarked  upon 
that  fatal  voyage.  They  were  standing  as  you 
now  see ;  Ellen  with  the  same  tranquil,  gentle 
demeanor,  and  the  roguish  Anne  in  this  very 
attitude  indeed,  but  a  thousand  changeful 
meanings  flitting  over  her  face. 

'•  I  was  but  twenty-two — full  of  life,  health, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  early  manhood.  Ellen 
was  the  realization  of  my  dreams,  the  one 
pure  and  blessed  being  forever  floating  about 
the  fancies  of  the  imagination,  the  impersona¬ 
tion  of  my  ideal  of  womanhood  at  that  time ; 
meek,  trusting,  dependent,  and  loving  with  a 
singleness  and  purity  of  soul  that  sanctifled 
every  emotion.  I  need  not  say  that  the  most 
restless  dream  of  ambition,  the  most  alluring 
incitements  to  pleasure,  were  as  nothing  to  me 
when  weighed  by  the  wealth  of  her  guileless 
tones  of  affection,  the  earnest  and  touching 
accents  of  tenderness  that  fell  from  her  sweet 
lips. 

“  I  was  about  to  return  to  one  of  our  south¬ 
ern  cities,  there  to  prosecute  my  profession) 
and  Mrs.  Lacey,  a  widow  of  some  fortune,  and 
long  an  invalid,  determined  to  arrange  her 
affairs  and  remove  thither  also,  in  company 
with  her  two  daughters,  my  sweet  Ellen  and 
Anne. 

'  “The  first  evening  of  our  voyage  Ellen 
joiued  me  for  a  promenade  on  the  deck,  and 
as  she  confidingly  put  her  arm  within  mins,  I 


shall  never  forget  the  renewed  sense  of  man¬ 
hood  I  experienced  at  that  moment,  nor  the 
exquisite  delight  arising  from  a  cousciousuess 
that  a  creature  of  such  grace  and  tenderness 
relied  on  me,  and  me  only,  for  protection. 
Believe  me,  too,  a  woman  can  realize  but  once, 
1  mean  only  in  one  individual  who  engrosses 
her  whole  heart,  that  sweet  sense  of  depend¬ 
ence,  that  delight  in  appealing  to  the  manli¬ 
ness  of  a  being,  to  whom  alone  she  is  not 
ashamed  to  confen  her  weakness. 

“  You  smile,  but  we  bachelors  know  more 
of  your  woman  hearts  than  you  do  yourselves. 
Foi  instance,  you  admire  strength,  because  you 
are  physically  inferior.  You  admire  intellect, 
because,  however  intelllectual  you  may  be, 
you  delight  still  more  in  the  affectiona  Beau¬ 
ty  is  nothing  to  you,  but  self-sustaining  man¬ 
liness  is  every  thing.  You  admire  nobleness 
and  generosity  of  sentiment,  because  they  are 
not  your  own  characteristics — courage  because 
you  are  cowards — ” 

“Oh I  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Hunter,  I  do  pro¬ 
test — ” 

“  Yet  hear  me  through.  Love  with  a  wo¬ 
man  must  be  commingled  with  reverence* 
She  cannot  love  deeply,  fervently ;  she  can¬ 
not  feel  that  the  whole  of  her  own  e.\haustless 
and  beautiful  sympathies  are  welling  up  to 
the  light,  like  a  pure  fountain  gushing  up  to 
the  sunshine,  only  as  love  has  become  an  idol¬ 
atry,  a  holiness,  a  religion ;  and  wo  nnto  her 
when  such  is  its  nature  I  Earth  has  set  its  seal 
against  it ;  the  very  stars  look  down  sadly  up¬ 
on  it ;  every  where  an  altar  arises  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  Ood,  on  which  the  incense  that  may  not, 
cannot  find  a  worthy  censor  here,  is  transferred 
to  that  of  the  Eternal.  Thus  it  is  that  women 
are  more  religious  than  men— and  thus  it  is 
that  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  their  number  has 
said,  < 

'  Oh,  hope  not,  ask  thou  not  too  much 
Of  sympathy  below — 

Few  are  the  hearts,  whence  one  same  tonoh 
Bids  the  sweet  waters  flow — 

Few,  and  by  still  conflicting  powers 
Forbidden  here  to  meet — 

Bach  ties  would  make  this  world  of  onrs 
Too  fair  for  aught  so  fleet.’ 

“  But  to  my  story.  We  bad  been  out  three 
or  four  days,  with  favorable  winds,  and  the 
sea  and  sky  had  revealed  to  us  each  day  their 
varied  aspect  of  beauty.  A  change  bad  been 
threatening  through  Uie  day,  and  as  the  night 
approached  the  dense  settling  of  the  vapors 
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BMmed  to  hem  ns  In,  and  that  strange  ntter* 
ance  of  the  elements,  where  thej  call  (h>m 
point  to  point,  holding  as  they  do  nndirided 
empire  over  the  world  of  waters,  was  sublime, 
not  to  say  appalling.  Mra  Lacey  was  a  timid 
woman,  and  though  the  thread  of  life  seemed 
erery  moment  ready  to  sunder,  she  still  clung 
to  it  with  a  wild  tenacity.  Ellen  thought  not 
of  herself,  and  1  believe  she  would  have  shrunk 
from  witnessing  the  fearful  uproar  about  us, 
as  the  vessel  plunged  onward,  bravely  on¬ 
ward,  yet  helpless  even  in  her  strength.  I  was 
leaning  against  the  companion-way,  alive  to 
an  almost  painful  sense  of  sublimity,  when  the 
light  form  of  Anne  rushed  into  my  arms,  and 
clasping  hers  about  me  she  buried  her  face  in 
my  bosom. 

“  ‘  Oh  !  Charles,  dear  brother  Charles,  'don’t 
send  me  back — let  me  stay  with  you  and  I 
shall  fear  nothing.”  . 

“  I  gathered  the  sweet  child  to  my  bosom, 
and  by  a  strange  instinct  approached  the  taf- 
ferel  of  the  ship.  I  became  aware  of  a  sud¬ 
den  and  terrible  tumult — of  a  blackness  even 
more  dense  than  the  thick  clouds  about  us. 
Anne  clung  convulsively  to  n)y  neck,  and  I 
instinctively  put  out  my  bands  for  support, 
for  there  was  a  fearful  crash,  a  wild  reeling 
beneath  me,  and  I  felt  myself  lifted  from  my 
feet  and  borne  onward  in  the  thick  darkness. 

I  was  clinging  to  the  chains  of  a  larger  ship 
that  bad  crossed  our  track  in  that  fearful 
storm,  and  bad  passed  over  her  gallant  souls, 
leaving  all  to  perish,  save  us  two  so  wondrous- 
ly  preserved. 

“When  afflictions  come  singly  upon  our¬ 
selves  we  are  overpowered  with  a  sense  of  de¬ 
solation  ;  we  tread  the  wine-press  alone,  and 
the  burden  is  often  too  much  for  human  en¬ 
durance  ;  but  when  the  calamity  is  general  the 
individual  is  merged  in  the  many,  and  the  sel¬ 
fishness  of  grief  is  forgotten.  I  scarcely  wept 
for  the  gentle  and  beautiful  Ellen.  I  was  con¬ 
scious  of  a  dull  aching  weight  of  bereavement ; 
but  then  1  felt  as  an  atom,  a  quivering,  vital 
one  indeed,  but  yet  only  as^n  atom  in  the 
great  moss  of  human  suffering.  The  ocean, 
too,  pure  and  deep,  seemed  a  fit  resting  place 
for  the  good  and  lovely. 

When  Anne  awoke  to  consciousness  she  called 
frantically  fur  her  mother  and  sister.  Slowly 
and  gently  I  revealed  the  sad  reality.  She 
stood  with  her  little  hands  clasped,  her  wet 
hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders,  and  those 
deep  earnest  eyes  gazing  into  mine  with  an 


intensity  that  pained  me  to  the  very  heart. 
When  all  bad  become  clear  to  her,  she  drop¬ 
ped  her  hands  slowly  and  the  tears  gathered 
into  her  eyes ;  then,  as  by  a  new  impulse,  she 
drew  herself  to  my  bosom,  and  nestled  there, 
like  a  dove,  weary  and  desolate. 

“  Tender  and  beautiful  sufferer !  she  gatheerd 
her  duty  only  from  my  eyes,  and  assented  to  the 
slightest  intimation  of  my  will.  I  was  her 
only  friend  on  the  earth,  and  her  gentle  na¬ 
ture,  now  doubly  gentle  in  her  sorrow,  lavish¬ 
ed  all  its  tenderness  on  me. 

“  Gradually  she  awoke  from  the  listleasness 
induced  by  newness  to  sullbring,  and  the  won¬ 
derful  elasticity  of  her  character  revealed  a 
thousand  glowing  and  impassioned  traits,  that 
had  hitherto  escaped  my  observation.  Frank 
and  courageous,  she  regarded  things  as  they 
were  in  themselves,  and  not  as  they  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  others.  Challenging  the  opinions  of 
none,  with  an  intuitive  feminine  tact,  her  con¬ 
clusions  were  always  what  one  would  desire. 

“Nature  is,  after  all,  the  best  teacher — 
would  women  but  yield  themselves  to  the 
promptings  of  a  simple  and  womanly  nature, 
they  would  be  far  more  effective  than  they  at 
present  are.  Our  sex  are  worshippers  of  truth 
— you  smile — but  it  is  true  nevertheless  ;  and 
might  you,  dared  you  preserve  yohr  primitive 
truthfulness  of  heart,  we  should  fall  down  and 
worship  you. 

“  But  I  digress,  and  am  describing  Anne 
rather  as  she  appeared  when,  like  Spenser’s 
Amoret,  she  '  reciined  in  the  lap  of  woman¬ 
hood,’  than  while  she  sat  upon  my  knee,  a 
tender  and  simple  child. 

“  I  would  scarcely  assert  that  Anne  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  genius  ;  and  yet  I  know  not — at 
any  rate  it  was  thoroughly  a  woman’s  genius 
— earnest,  truthful,  affectionate,  dependent, 
and  yet  nobly  self-sustained — impassioned  and 
yet  never  mistaking  or  perverting  her  emo¬ 
tions — embodying  every  quality  of  her  sex, 
and  yet  elevating  all — gay  as  a  bird,  simple 
as  a  child ;  her  own  bright  nature  investing 
all  things  with  an  ideal  halo,  and  yet  with  a 
singular  clearness  of  perception  and  sound¬ 
ness  of  Judgment  correcting  all  such  illusions; 
a  creature  of  contradictions,  and  yet  grand  in 
her  consistency ;  a  true  woman  ;  the  life-study 
of  a  man,  aye,  and  were  he  the  wisest  of  bis 
sex,  he  might  never  exhaust  the  sweet  sub¬ 
ject  ;  just  not  an  angel,  but  all  a  woman — 

'  A  creature  not  too  brighi  nor  good, 

For  human  nature's  daily  food; 
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For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles,  from  home,  that  I  might  not  Inflict  a  pang 

Praise,  blame,  lore,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles.’  upon  her  trusting  heart  After  a  long  ab- 
“  The  ship  that  had  wrecked  our  own  good  sence,  in  which  time,  which  had  onlj  softened, 

barque,  was  bound  on  a  three  years’  cruise,  I  fondly  trusted  had  cured  me  of  my  passion, 

and  all  that  time  Anne  was  the  only  one  of  I  returned  to  find  Anne  but  more  lovely  and 

her  sex  on  board.  She  never  seemed  to  feel  attaching,  and  now  doubly  lost  to  me.  When 

the  peculiarity  of  her  situation,  all  she  said  she  pressed  her  maidenly  lips  to  my  cheek, 
or  did  was  feminine  and  becoming,  and  her  and  again  called  me  brother,  I  rebelled  at  the 
little  state  room  worthy  of  Goethe’s  Margery,  term  and  madly  revealed  the  truth. 

‘  It  is  not  every  maiden  keeps  her  room  so  “  Poor  Anne!  she  recoiled  from  me  trem- 
chary,’  might  have  been  said  of  her.  bling  an^  in  tears.  At  length  she  put  her 

“  Never  shall  I  forget  the  wild  delight  with  arms  about  my  neck,  and  with  the  same  gen- 
which  sbe  hailed  our  approach  to  land,  nor  tie  accent,  the  same  confiding  tenderness  that 
the  care  with  which  she  nurtured  the  plants  I  remembered  upon  that  fearful  night  at  sea, 
that  were  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  voy-  she  uttered — 

age — the  touching  gratitude  with  which  she  ‘“Dear,  dear  brother  Charles,  am  I  not 
received  the  g^ft  of  a  bird  or  animal  that  was  your  sister?  You  do  love  me,  you  will  not 
to  be  her  especial  pet.  And  then  to  mark  her  cast  me  from  yon,  though — though  I  have 
many  little  expedients  to  preserve  the  order  dared  to  love  another.’ 
and  taste  of  her  poor  garments :  true,  nothing  « i  raised  her  head,  and  her  calm  eyes  met 
could  be  more  picturesque  than  her  half  ori-  mine,  though  her  cheek  and  bosom  were  dyed 
ental  costume,  the  loose  Vowsers  and  robe  with  blushes. 

confined  by  a  girdle  that  every  sailor  vied  in  « ‘  Never,  dear  Anne,  you  shall  be  my  sis- 
keeping  tasteful.  Her  dark,  changeful  eyes  t^r ;  God  help  me  to  regard  you  as  such  only.’ 
and  luxuriant  hair  might  well  afford  to  meet  «  j  kept  my  promise.  Oh,  God !  did  1  not, 
a  skin  embrowned  by  exposure,  but  rich  with  througn  years  of  agony  that  tongue  might 
the  brightest  hue  of  health.  The  sailors  called  never  utter! 

her  the  little  queen,  from  her  proud  air,  and  «  ^QQe  became  the  wife  of  another,  and 
the  officers  applied  a  thousand  aristocratic  epi-  never,  never,  can  I  enough  admire  her  refined 
thets,  all  indicating  a  playful  reverence.  She  womanly  deportment.  Her  whole  soul,  with 
was  a  child  in  heart,  but  a  woman  in  manner,  jtg  unutterable  wealth  of  loving,  was  now 
“  I  need  not  recount  her  studies,  nor  that  bis  j  and  yet  in  my  presence  all  was  chastened 
pretty  reserve  that  made  her  apply  to  me,  and  to  a  tranquil  content,  as  if  she,  truthful  as 
to  me  only,  for  aid.  Alas  1  1  knew  not  the  gbe  was,  dreaded  I  should  know  her  deep 
poison  I  thus  imbibed.  I  dreamed  not  that  fount  of  feeling,  lest  it  might  enhance  my  own 
that  sweet  child  could  ever  be  aught  to  me  gense  of  solitude.  '  Most  excellent  wretch,’ 
but  a  sister.  Othello  would  have  said  ;  everywhere  I  traced 

“  At  length,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  the  evidences  of  her  benevolence,  and  every 
I  placed  the  dear  girl  under  the  protection  of  where  was  she  mindful  of  my  happiness, 
my  mother.  I  was  an  only  child,  and  she  re-  “  Holy  and  generous  woman !  the  earnest, 
ceived  Anne  as  the  gift  of  God,  a  new  object  the  true-hearted — earth  was  no  place  for  thee, 
of  attachment.  Enough,  she  died — died  ere  a  shadow  had 

“  But  why  dwell  upon  these  things?  Why  fallen  upon  her  Ivight  nature — ere  the  thought 
tell  how  the  child  ripened  into  womanhood —  had  assumed  shape  that  the  creature  of  her 
beautiful,  most  beautiful,  not  in  feature  mere-  idolatry  had  brought  a  desecrated  gift  to  the 
ly,  though  even  there  few  of  her  sex  were  her  altar.”  •  •  •  • 

equals ;  but  beautiful  in  thought,  in  voice,  and  How  many  of  that  class  deemed  by  the 
motion — that  combination  of  parts,  that  won-  throng  so  cold  and  passionless,  have  for  their 
drous  result  of  grace,  even  where  shades  may  solitary  life  some  such  cause  as  that  which 
be  defective  yet  producing  an  harmonious  made  my  fHend  a  bachelor!  Surely  there 
whole?  Why  tell  how  her  confiding,  sisterly  lives  not  man  or  woman  who  has  not  at  some 
attachment  remained  unshaken,  while  I  learned  period  loved  ;  and  thousands,  like  the  heroes 
to  love  her  with  all  the  fervor  of  manhood  ?  of  fiction,  make  but  one  cast  of  the  heart 
I  felt  it  was  hopeless,  and  became  an  exile 


with  zcpbjrs  of  paradiM,  and  to  shine  with 
light  streaming  from  crystal  gates  and  sapphire 
walls.  These  are  the  children  of  light  and  lovo, 
whose  young  feet  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
the  unseen.  Opposed  to  this  class  is  another, 
who  may  be  said  to  belong  not  to  the  angelic, 
but  demoniac  ranks.  These  represent  envy, 
malice  and  all  uncharitableness.”  In  the  range 
of  mlers,  they  are  blood-thirsty  tyrants.  In  the 
church  they  are  hypocrites,  and  persecuting 
bigots  ;  in  iiteratnre,  they  are  the  satyrUts, 
plagiarists,  intensifiers  and  sunsnalists.  In  so¬ 
ciety  the  defamers,  scandal  mongers,  and 
Paul  Prys. 

Amongst  editors,  where  in  our  country  the 
demoniac  class  is  largely  represented,  they  are 
those  in  whom  the  spirit  of  attack  is  predomi¬ 
nant,  those  who  like  the  editor  of  the  Daily - , 

(we  will  not  call  name's,  )  have  destructiveness 
so  large  that  they  would  have  been  burglars 
and  murderers,  had  they  not  been  born  with 
warmer  blood,  or  nurtured  with  less  early  care. 
Hen  who  have  no  more  sympathy  for  their  kind, 
than  a  galvanized  mummy  can  be  supposed  to 
have.  They  are  those  of  whom  Shakespeare 
would  say,  putting  the  words  into  the  mouth  of 
a  Csesar,  it  is  true,  yet  expressive  of  a  common 
human  feeling — Our  readers  will  mark  the 
passage  and  see,  that  it  was  the  prophecy  of  a 
man  now  in  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  public — 

“  Would  be  vere  latter  ;  but  I  fear  Aim  not. 

Let  me  hare  inen  about  me  that  are  fat ; 

Sleek-headed  men,  and  eoeh  as  sleep  o’  nights  ; 

Ton  Cassius  (— )  has  a  lean  and  hungrjr  look. 

He  thinks  too  much,  ntch  men  art  dangerout," 

being  without  sympathy,  devoid  of  the  genial 
humors  that  pertain  to  humanity ;  “  dry  as  sum¬ 
mer  dust,”  and  malignant  by  the  force  of  black 
bile  which  absorbs  all  the  kindly  vapors  which 
attend  warm  hearts,  and  generous  proclivities. 
We  would  as  soon  ask  favor  of  Lot’s  wife,  where 
she  now  stands  ”  a  mountain  all  of  salt,”  as 
hope  that  good  will  could  emanate  from  the  in¬ 
tensified  saline  of  such  a  heart. 

A  “  soul”  may  be  ”  created  under  the  ribs  of 
death,”  but  not  under  those  of  a  malignant  Ed¬ 
itor.  “Dry  bones”  may  live,  and  walk  the 
earth  again  in  the  plenitude  of  life  and  the  fnl. 
ness  of  action,  but  they  most  not  have  com¬ 
posed  the  brittle  frame  work  of  a  man  whose 


Virtue  Rewarded. 

We  wonder  if  men  and  women  do  not  often 
look  back  with  a  touch  of  bitterness  at  the 
above  combination,  so  often  uttered  in  the  ears 
of  children  to  beguile  them  into  goodness?  We 
wonder  if  our  virtue  would  not  be  more  robust 
in  character,  if,  instead  of  the  hope  of  reward, 
we  aimed  at  it,  simply  for  its  own  sake,  and 
were  from  the  first  taught  that  so  far  from  good¬ 
ness  finding  a  reward  in  this  life,  it  most  fre¬ 
quently  was  met  with  injury,  scorn  and  maligni¬ 
ty  ;  and  we  were  made  to  fully  realize  the  Cal¬ 
vary  of  Christ,  and  the  dungeon  of  Socrates — 
the  Cross  and  the  Hemlock,  and  that  inevitable 
odium  which  follows  earnestness  and  goodness? 

It  is  true  we  should  start  in  life  with  less  of 
buoyancy — the  rainbow  of  our  hopes  would  be 
shorn  of  some  radiant  hues,  and  we  should  look 
into  the  face  of  our  brother  with  eyes  of  more 
sober  sadness — but  illusions  would  be  swept 
away,  and  the  soul  of  the  world  open  before  ns 
— God  would  be  so  much,  and  the  world  so  lit¬ 
tle — truth  BO  all  in  all,  man  so  cleared  of  shams, 
and  a  cold  clear  light  so  penetrate  the  disguises 
of  society,  that  it  seems  to  ns,  that  in  spite  of 
the  savage  sincerity  of  our  vision,  we  should  be 
far  happier  than  we  now  are. 

It  is  so  hard  to  believe  that  the  world  is  not 
made  up  of  human  beings — that  the  men  and 
women,  whom  we  see  moving  about,  so  fair,  so 
fine,  so  sweetly  spoken,  are  not  what  they  seem, 
are  not  men  and  women,  but  incarnate  fiends. 
That  the  race  is  divided  into  two  classes — men 
and  demons.  The  first  have  overand  above  their 
humanity,  an  angelic  side — their  faces  are  illnm- 
ined  in  their  best  moments  by  supernal  lights, 
their  eyes  refiect  beams  of  paradise,  and  their 
tongues  are  liquid  with  the  music  of  divine  har¬ 
monies — their  lips  drop  dew  and  honey,  and 
frankincense  and  myrrh  distill  in  their  pathway, 
causing  the  common  earth  to  be  redolent 
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claims  from  the  first  to  anything  like  a  resorrec- 
tion  were  so  slender  that  a  million  like  himself 
might  dance  upon  the  point  of  a  needle,  and 
neither  jostle  nor  obstruct  each  other. 

•  •  •  “He  bean  do  music : 

lleldom  he  smiles  ;  sud  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 
as  it  be  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
Ibat  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything. 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart’s  ease, 

Whilst  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 

And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous.” 

Truly  ar*  they :  living  representatives  of  that 
envy  symbolized  ‘‘by  the  viper  biting  a  file.” 
Envy  is  always  lean,  always  cadaverous,  and 
apt  to  prate  its  cavilling. 

These  Editors  may  be  called  the  Assassins  of 
the  Press,  who  stab  at  characters  with  impuni¬ 
ty.  and  from  their  impersonality  having  no  char¬ 
acter  of  their  own,  arc  unable  to  estimate  its 
value  to  another.  They  seize  upon  the  ill  re¬ 
port  and  hasten  to  give  it  currency — they  love 
to  create  a  sensation,  and  care  not  whose  heart 
they  may  wring  with  anguish,  if  so  be  they  help 
the  public  to  a  surprise.  They  gloat  over  the 
errors  of  their  kind,  in  the  true  spirit  of  demon¬ 
ism.  They,  and  they  only,  have  helped  more 
young  men  to  the  penitentiary  and  the  gallows, 
than  all  the  vices  about  which  they  hypocriti¬ 
cally  launch  their  auathemas,  indulgiug  in  se¬ 
cret  in  the  very  sins  which  they  condemn. 

We  have  given  but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  two 
classes  who  people  the  world,  and  the  demon 
of  the  worst  power,  and  most  unmistakable  de¬ 
light  in  his  ‘‘  bad  eminence,”  is  the  malignant 
Editor. 

In  training  a  child.  Instead  of  that  perpetual 
distrust  which  the  satyTist  is  sure  to  create,  we 
would  point  out  to  him  the  unmistakable  signs 
of  these  two  classcs-^-and  thus  help  him  to 
square  his  course  so  that  he  may  net  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  demoniacs,  for  since  the  days 
of  miracles  have  ceased,  there  is  no  hope  of 
casting  out  the  evil  spirits  which  have  gained 
possession  of  them  body  and  soul. 

We  would  instil  into  the  mind  of  a  child  a 
rough,  honest  love  for  the  true  and  the  good, 
independent  of  circumstances.  AVe  would  teach 
him  the  almost  omnipotence  of  a  human  Will. 
We  would  impart  a  love  for  labor— stem,  honest 
labor,  whether  of  the  hands  or  the  brain,  and 
then  would  bid  him  reject  the  weak  expecta¬ 
tion  that  wealth  and  honor  must  be  the  reward. 
These  may  or  may  not  follow.  A  thousand  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  in  the  way  of  success  in  every 
sphere  in  life. 

A  thousand  barriers  arise  to  close  up  the  ave- 
nnes  of  wealth  even  from  the  diligent  and  pains¬ 
taking.  Talent  is  too  much  the  common  gift  to 
be  entitled  to  any  especial  distinction — and  even 
Oenins,  if  it  obtain  a  hearing  at  all,  must  not 


expect  to  be  understood,  because  It  must  be  ia 
advance  of  the  age,  or  it  would  not  be  genius; 
and  envy  or  malice  may  blight  or  obscure  the 
brightest  fame. 

When  common  sense  views  are  recognised  as 
proper  views  of  life,  we  shall  see  less  of  vapid 
discontent,  and  inert,  imbecility  of  character. 
Host  of  our  people  have  a  dash  of  the  ideal  in 
their  constitution,  which,  where  the  balance  of 
the  reasoning  powers  is  defective,  will  Invaria¬ 
bly  lay  the  foundation  for  visionary  scheming, 
speculation  and  expedients  of  every  kind  to 
live,  without  the  hardihood  and  application  of 
systematic  exertion.  Hence  the  growing  fre¬ 
quency  of  actions  of  more  than  questionable 
morality.  We  must  correct  the  evil  in  the  nurse¬ 
ry,  if  we  would  d«  it  away  eCectually.  We 
must  be  what  we  profess  to  be,  Bepnblicans, 
with  simple  and  hardy  tastes.  W e  must  love 
the  good  for  its  own  sake  aud  not  for  its  re¬ 
wards. 

People  must  take  a  whole.some  hearty  view  pf 
life  such  as  it  is ;  not  such  as  story-books  and 
imbecile  nurses  make  it.  ‘‘You  must  be  good 
dear,  and  everybody  will  love  you.”  Away 
with  such  nonsense.  There  is  no  greater  enig¬ 
ma  on  earth  than  goodness.  It  is  not  under¬ 
stood — it  is  not  recognised  here,  except  by  the 
few.  Goodness  is  not  loved  even.  Its  every 
day  practice  is  so  mixed  up  with  what  ia  dull 
and  common,  that  it  ia  not  perceived.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  many  decencies  of  life,  and  never 
becomes  a  subject  of  comment,  except  in  cases 
of  heroic  action.  We  never  witness  the  patient 
and  the  good  struggling  nobly  with  adverse  for¬ 
tune,  and  discordant  surrounding,  without  an 
inward  belief  that  things  will  work  round  right 
at  last.  There  will  be  a  little  longer  trial,  and 
then  will  come  a  happy  winding  op,  a  pleasant 
close  to  an  opening  of  grief.  The  delicate  wo¬ 
man,  tasked  beyond  her  strength,  will  be  res¬ 
cued  and  ministered  to — the  toilsome  mother 
will  find  comfort  in  her  children — the  refined 
and  elegant  taste  will  yet  be  indulged, — the  tal¬ 
ents  will  ere  long  be  recognized  and  apprecia¬ 
ted  !  Alas,  ’tis  vain  all  I 

Virtue  is  a  reward  only  to  its  possessor.  It  is 
rarely  recognized— rarely  appreciated — rarely 
rewarded  in  this  life.  It  has  reference  to  the 
life  which  is  to  come. 

The  thousand  and  one  stories  based  upon  this 
false  sentiment  of  ‘‘  virtue  rewarded,”  are  do¬ 
ing  more  evil,  in  misleading  the  fancy,  and  dull¬ 
ing  the  perceptions  as  to  the  actual  in  life,  than 
all  the  preaching  in  the  country  is  able  to  coun¬ 
teract.  It  is  high  time  for  the  press  to  reject 
this  namby-pambyism. 

There  is  a  sneaking  cowardice,  a  ”  quid  pro 
quo”  barter  spirit  in  this  kind  of  virtue.  Give 
me  the  nuts,  says  the  child,  who  is  pattern  of 
the  man,  ‘‘  and  I  will  be  good.”  Pay  me  well 
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and  I  win  be  vlrtnoiu,  ia  in  effect  the  lanf{aage 
of  erery  day  life.  One  ia  weary  of  tbia  atriking 
up  a  bargain,  aa  it  were,  with  Providence. 
Ten  to  one,  all  the  fine,  reapectable,  got-np- 
character  in  thia  way,  will  evaporate  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  temptation,  and  all  the  little  real  good 
there  ia  in  man  come  out  imexpectedly,  even 
to  himaeif,  in  aome  impulsive  inatinct,  that  as¬ 
serts  the  genoinenesa  of  a  right  humanity,  in 
spite  of  fine  spun  theory  and  sentiment.  It  is 
time  that  people  learned  to  love  the  good  be¬ 
cause  from  the  nature  of  things  it  is  good,  and 
not  from  the  expectation  of  reward.  The  sweet 
Desdemona  ha^  the  true  sentiment  when  she 
nrges  the  Moor  to  pardon  Casaio.  because  it  is 
a  thing  Just  and  proper  in  itself,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  own  noble  nature. 

“Tta  as  I  thoaM  eotreat  70a  wear  jour  gkivee, 

Or  feed  on  nonrisbiaf  dishes,  or  keep  70a  warm, 

Or  sue  to  70a  to  do  a  peculiar  profit 
To  jour  own  person.” 


Women  ns  Phjrslclana. 

In  a  purely  ideal  state  of  society,  it  is  thought 
that  women  will  sit  all  day  upon  rainbow  cluuda, 
cushioned  upon  roses,  “bespangled  with  dew," 
as  the  poet  says,  which  implies  that  they  will  no 
more  be  subject  to  colds  and  catarrhs.  Their 
amber  locks  will  float  in  golden  sunbeams— 
their  voices  be  attuned  to  eternal  harmonieH— 
they  will  be  innocent  as  lambs,  gentle  as  doves ; 
fair  as  the  blossoms,  and  true  as  the  magnet  to 
its  pole.  Men  will  sit  at  their  feet,  and  con¬ 
scious  of  entire  completeness,  (the  women  sup¬ 
plying  the  grace  and  tenderness  in  which  it  is 
thought  the  other  sex  is  deficient)  they  will  Ue- 
volope  into  a  life  so  full  and  beautiful,  that  Ad¬ 
am  when  he  walked  Paradise  with  Eve  at  his 
side,  was  as  a  baby  in  comparison. 

This  may  be  all  true,  but  we  confess  it  smacks 
of  a  lazy  sort  of  voluptnousness,  at  which  we 
apprehend  the  angels  would  look  down  with 
contempt.  At  any  rate  that  period  is  a  long 
way  ahead  of  us.  and  in  the  meanwhile,  women 
in  onr  time  have  sturdy  duties  to  perform  in 
the  world.  They  are  as  yet  by  no  means  in  an 
ideal  position.  They  are  beat,  and  killed,  and 
subjected  to  hardship  and  toil— they  sin  and 
fall  into  shame— they  commit  crimes  and  HU 
our  dungeons.  Just  as  men  do,  and  with  little  or 
no  conscionsness  of  that  great  ideal  future  of 
which  the  the  poets  sing,  and  the  transcenden- 
talists  talk. 

Therefore  it  is,  that  women  must  plan  for  life 
as  they  find  it,  striving  always  from  the  depths 
of  a  pure  womanhood,  to  make  it  as  much  bet¬ 
ter  as  they  can.  They  must  learn  to  bear  the 
burnens  of  their  kind.  They  must  learn  to  np- 
hold  each  othey  throngh  good  report  and 
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throngh  ill  report,  not  fur  the  sake  of  fhmiiy  or 
society,  bnt  for  the  sake  of  our  dear  humanitv. 
They  must  help  themselves  and  they  must  help 
each  other.  They  must  talk  less  and  work 
more.  They  must  despise  fashion,  and  accept 
martyrdom,  if  need  be,  for  the  love  of  truth. 

One  mode  by  which  women  may  be  helpful 
to  each  other,  may  be  found  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Physician.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  as 
an  evidence  of  a  perversion  of  taste,  if  it  did 
not  even  argue  an  obliquity  of  morals,  that  wo¬ 
men  would  resort  to  the  other  sex  for  those 
aids  in  the  natural  manifestations  of  a  family, 
which  reason  and  delicacy  alike  demand  should 
be  afforded  by  one  of  their  own  sex.  In  this 
point  of  view  the  Pagan  and  the  Savage  have  a 
perception  far  in  advance  of  the  civilizes.  We 
have  expressed  our  opinions  to  Physicians  of 
intelUgence,  who  qnite  agree  with  ns  in  this 
view.  More  than  this,  we  were  informed  by 
one  of  the  most  distingnished  Burgeons  of  New 
York,  that  women  were  fully  equal  to  most  of 
the  emergencies  of  surgery,  and  be  believed 
eventually  the  lighter  cases  would  fall  into  their 
hands — most  especially  when  one  of  their  own 
sex  was  the  snbject. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  discuss  a  question  of 
tills  kind  fully,  or  we  might  show  that  formerly 
the  practice  of  the  healing  art  was  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  women — and  the  enlarged  and  al¬ 
most  excinsire  field  occupied  by  the  modern 
physician  is  an  innovation. 

It  shonld  be  more  generally  known  than  it  is. 
that  in  this  city,  the  women  have  themselves 
establisbed  a  hospital  for  the  relief  of  women 
and  children— at  the  head  of  which,  are  two 
sensible,  industrious  capable,  thoroughly  edu¬ 
cated  women,  who  officiate  as  Doctors.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Blackwell  and  Maria  Zakzynski,  have  stud¬ 
ied  in  the  best  schools  at  home  snd  abroad,  and 
have  adopted  their  profession  from  high  and 
honorable  motives.  Already  they  have  each  aa 
extensive  private  practice,  independent  of  their 
duties  at  the  hospital.  This  argues  well  for  the 
sex,  and  indicates  the  growth  of  an  enlightened 
opinion  in  a  most  desirable  channel. 

We  understand  the  hospital  which  is  under 
their  supervision,  is  daily  growing  into  favor. 
The  poor  resort  to  it  with  confidence,  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  onr  physicians  give  it  a  candid  and  gen¬ 
erous  support.  It  is  designed  to  educate  wo¬ 
men  for  the  profession,  who  will  thus  be  afford¬ 
ed  opportunities  for  practical  experiment  no 
less  than  theoretic  study.  We  hope  to  see 
this  movement  of  the  women  thoroughly  test¬ 
ed.  It  ia  of  little  use  to.  talk  about  their  ca¬ 
pacity— let  them  show  what  they  can  do,  and  if 
the  thing  be  good,  and  well  done,  acceptance 
will  follow. 

We  understand  that  large  numbers  are  tnmed 
away  from  the  hospital,  because  of  the  limited 
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ineaiu  of  rapport.  We  regret  this  deflclencr, 
end  it  is  one  that  the  women  most  rectify  by 
their  own  efforts.  Let  them  appeal  to  oor  cap¬ 
italists,  and  we  are  sure  that  they  who  possess 
'heir  millions  will  not  withhold  what  is,  in  com¬ 
parison,  no  more  than  a  cup  of  water,  to  the 
helpless  and  suffering. 

WaaiUiicton,  Thackeray,  Harpea, 

The  great  men  of  a  country  are  the  richest 
inheritance  bequeathed  to  posterity  by  the 
ages.  All  peoples  are  tenacious  of  this  glory— 
they  show  their  veneration  by  eulogy,  panegyr¬ 
ic _ by  inscribing  their  names  upon  tablets  of 

brass  and  monuments  of  marble.  The  child  is 
taught  to  lisp  their  names  at  the  mother’s  knee ; 
and  the  youth  by  the  fireside,  at  the  altar,  the 
wayside,  and  by  the  historic  page,  is  taught  the 
story  of  their  exploits.  In  this  way  it  U  that 
Wallace,  and  Tell,  and  Washington,  ure  em¬ 
balmed  in  the  hearts  of  a  people. 

.  The  common-sense  of  mankind,  no  less  than 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  has  required  that 
when  men,  remarkable  for  their  virtnes  or  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  greatness,  one  or  both,  ai  e 
made  the  subject  of  comment,  they  shall  be 
treated  becomingly — what  they  are  made  to 
say  or  do  must  be  in  accordance  with  their 
characteristics.  A  Scotchman  or  Swiss,  po 
more  than  a  true-hearted  American,  could  or 
would  permit  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  couple 
scurrility  or  low  abuse  of  any  kind  with  the  ven¬ 
erated  names  of  the  emancipators  of  their  coun 
try.  Whoever  shonld  do  it  ought  to  be  visited 
with  the  indignant  rsbuka  of  an  insulted  peo¬ 
ple. 

In  saying  this  we  by  no  means  exclude  those 
men,  great  in  whatsoever  aspect,  from  the  uses 
of  romance  or  poetry.  We  only  claim,  and  grat¬ 
itude,  no  leas  than  national  love,  demands,  that 
they  be  not  lightly  introduced.  The  grandeur 
of  their  virtuea  and  the  majestic  story  of  their 
achievements  are  of  themselves  worthy  of  ca¬ 
thedral  hymns  and  the  stately  march  of  the  epic. 
The  true  poet,  the  man  of  genuine  inspiration, 
however,  will  weigh  his  theme  well,  before  he 
ventures  npon  a  path  so  difficult  to  achieve,  a 
failure  in  which  is  so  likely  to  be  visited  by  the 
indignation  of  an  incensed  public  opinion.  .Vs 
the  sacred  Ark  trembled  and  shook  undor  the 
unhallowed  touch,  so  will  this  Palladium  of  Na¬ 
tionality,  when  any  hand  shall  dare  to  approach 
our  treasury  of  greatness  with  the  pen  of  the 
ribald  and  defamer. 

We  wish  our  people  were  more  sensitive, 
than  we  fear  they  are,  to  these  points— but,  as 
one  of  our  most  popular  writers  has  seen  fit  to 
traveetie  the  history  of  a  good  and  patriotic 
man,  a  man  whose  genuineness  and  integrity 
shonld  command  our  reverence,  and  whose  mis¬ 


fortunes  were  the  product  of  selfishness  and 
and  treachery  on  the  part  of  his  foes,  we  can 
readily  see  how  the  minds  of  a  whole  people 
may  be  demoralized  by  the  wit  of  a  favorite 
writer.  When  Washington  Irving  lent  his  fine 
taleuta  to  the  task  of  lampooning  the  Dutch,  he 
could  not  more  effectually  have  concillatod  the 
good-will  of  the  Euglish  public.  But  success 
obtained  at  such  a  sacrifice  of  the  manly  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  noble  foe,  is  a  greater  reproach  than 
praise,  and  the  more  because  the  author  turned 
bis  helping  hand  to  those  who  from  the  first 
were  willling  to  call  our  whitest  swan  black.  In 
our  day,  wc  admit  that  the  virulence  of  nation¬ 
al  animosity  is  much  abated.  But  this  abate¬ 
ment  leaves  us  the  more  exposed  to  him  who 
may  come  to  sow  tares  amid  our  wheat.  The 
insidious  defamer,  and  the  money-loving  prop¬ 
agator,  are  unfortunately  never  wanting. 

Our  readers  should  know,  as  the  American 
public  is  indignantly  learning,  that  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray,  through  one  of  our  leading  Magazines 
(Harpers)  is  publishing  a  bombastic,  libellous 
production  wUch  he  calls  “The  Virginians,” 
and  which  betrays  a  plentiful  ignorance  of  the 
localities  no  less  than  the  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  total  lack  of  sympathy  with,  or  un¬ 
derstanding  of,  that  great  man,  who  has  justly 
been  denominated  ”  first  in  peace,  first  in  war. 
Slid  first  in  the  hearts  of  bis  countrymen.” 

The  volatile  Athenians  might  have  represent¬ 
ed  Alcibiades  as  a  brawler,  but  not  a  Socrates. 
The  world  will  hardly  sanction  the  culling  of 
Napoleon  a  coward.  Shakespeare  cannot  be 
turned  into  a  driveller — the  courtly  Raleigh  into 
a  boor,  or  the  gallant  Bayard  Into  a  blasphemer. 
The  characters  of  these  men  are  held  sacred 
by  the  common  voice  of  mankind- and  we  bad 
thought  our  own  Washington,  than  whom  the 
page  of  history  can  show  none  of  loftier  virtue, 
of  more  Jove-like  dignity,  or  nobler  courage 
or  deeper  statesman-like  forecast;  of  purer, 
higher  patriotism — a  man  from  the  first  called 
to  august  deeds,  and  consecrated  to  a  life  of 
nnsmooched  integrity:  we  had  thought  that  no 
man  would  dare  the  bold  attempt  to  drag  him 
from  his  pedestal,  and  cover  his  laurels  with 
the  mire  of  a  besotted  fancy,  or  the  slime  of  an 
arrogant  envy. 

We  were  mistaken.  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  a  man  whom  the  Americans  have 
helped  to  enrich,  and  have  helped  to  his  largest 
measure  of  fame,  in  spite  of  his  want  of  benefi¬ 
cence  of  principle  or  possession  of  any  true  as¬ 
piration,  has  presumed  toso  hoodwinkthe  pub¬ 
lic  that  they  have  tolerated  twelve  chapters,  in 
which  Washington  mure  or  less  figures  as  a 
brawler,  profane  swearer,  and  duellist,  and  de¬ 
void  of  principle  as  well  as  of  all  manly  self- 
respect. 

It  will  not  do  for  Thackeray  to  say  this  is  iu 
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meeordrace  with  his  plot  of  a  story.  He  has  no 
light  to  create  a  low  scene  with  degrading  in¬ 
cidents  and  then,  fit  an  honored  man  into  it. 
If  he  needed  a  pot-hoose  character  for  anch  an 
occasion,  he  has  shown  no  lack  of  ability  to 
create  them.  Blackguardism  is  no  uncommon 
staple  amongst  gross  writers. 

“  A  fellow  feoUng  make*  ui  woodrou*  kind.” 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  we  misrepre¬ 
sent  the  writer,  whom  the  Editor  of  Harper 
through  his  “easy  chair,"  completely  lards 
with  praise,  we  will  make  some  few  extracts. 
Mr.  Washington  ia  represented  as  paying  his 
oourt  to  a  Madam  Esmond,  a  little,  fat,  vulgar 
woman,  whose  two  sons  are  indignant  at  the 
prospect  of  receiving  him  for  a  "step-father." 
She  is  much  older  than  Washington,  and  we  in¬ 
fer  this  side  thrust  is  one  of  the  modes  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  man  and  his  wife,  Washington  and 
Martha  Custis,  contemptible.  The  oldest  buy, 
George,  is  described  as  a  testy  jackanapes. 
Now  Martha  Custis  had  two  children  by  her  first 
husband,  a  buy  and  %  girl.  The  eldest  was  six 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  the 
mother  to  Washington. 

George  who  sees  bis  mother  and  Washington 
talking  about  fox-hunting,  interrupts. 

“  Neverthelew  there  ia  good  aport  here,  sa  I  waaaar- 
ing,”  aeid  young  Eamond,  with  a  aneer. 

"  What  aport  t"  cries  the  other,  lookiog  at  him. 

"  Why,  aure  yon  know,  withont  looking  at  me  to 
jUmip,  and  itampinff  your /oot,  as  if  you  were  going 
to  charge  me  with  the  foila.  Are  you  not  the  beat 
aportaman  of  the  country -aide  f  Are  there  not  all  the 
Ash  of  the  field,  and  the  beasts  of  the  trees,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  sea — no— the  fish  of  tbs  trees,  and  the 
boasts  of  the  sea— and  the— bah  I  Ton  know  what  I 
mean.  I  mean  shad,  and  salmon,  and  rock-fish,  and 
roedeer,  and  hogs,  and  buthloea,  and  bisona,  and  ele¬ 
phants,  for  what  I  know.  I’m  no  sportsman.” 

"  No,  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Washington,  with  a  look  of 
scarcely  anppreesed  acorn. 

"Yes,  I  understand  you.  I  am  a  milksop.  I  hare 
been  bred  at  my  mamma’s  knee.  Look  at  these  pretty 
apron-strings.  Colonel  I  Who  would  not  like  to  be  tied 
to  them  t  See  of  what  a  charming  color  they  are  I  I 
remember  when  they  were  black ;  that  was  for  my  grand¬ 
father." 

"  And  who  would  not  monm  for  anch  a  gentleman  f” 
said  tbs  Colonel,  as  the  widow,  surprised,  looked  at  her 
son. 

"  Oh,  Harry,  Harry  I”  cries  Madame  Ksmond,  and 
files  to  her  younger  son. 

"  What  is  it,  motherf”  asks  Harry,  taking  her  in  his 
anna  "  What  is  the  matter,  Colonelf" 

"Upon  my  life,  it  would  pnisls  me  to  say,"  answered 
the  Colonel,  biting  his  lips. 

"  A  mere  question ,  Hal,  about  pink  ribbons,  which  I 
think  vastly  becoming  to  our  mother ;  as,  no  doubt,  the 
Colonel  does." 

"  Sb,  win  you  please  to  speak  for  youmelfr’’  cried 
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the  Colonel,  bmMng  up,  and  then  skikiBg  his  veice 

again. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  eonceive  of  aueh  fi  ityle 
of  tiuk  in  any  well-bred  family,  even  in  oar  own 
days,  much  less  in  tbe  primitive  rule  of  the 
olden  times.  Here  ia  a  description  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

"The  militia  eolonal,  who  had  been  oflhnded  by  the 
first  part  of  tbe  talk,  and  very  much  punled  by  the 
last,  had  taken  a  modest  draught  from  the  great  ohina 
bowl  of  apple  toddy  which  stood  to  weloeme  the  guesta 
In  this  as  in  all  Virginia  houses,  and  was  (hrtber  oooi- 
ing  himself  by  pacing  the  balcony  in  a  very  stately 
manner.” 

Hyperion  likened  to  a  Satyr. 

Washington  is  made  to  reply  to  the  imperti¬ 
nence  of  young  Esmond,  who  pretends  to  be 
playing  "  God  save  tbe  King”  upon  harpsichord. 

“  I  nerer  know  whether  thou  art  laughing  er  ia  ear¬ 
nest,"  said  the  simple  pendsmaw,  "  but  surely  methinks 
that  is  not  the  air.” 

Again  we  have  another  scene,  a  sort  of  drun¬ 
ken  riot,  in  which  we  find  the  aujMtic  Father 
of  his  country  talking  in  this  wise- - 

"  What  means  this  language  to  me  f  Yon  are  drunk 
Sir,"  roared  Colonel  Washington,  juwtpiug  up,  and  sS-i- 
king  (As  UMtwUk  Aii/st 

"  A  cursed  provincial  oflieer  say  I’m  drunk  I"  shrieks 
out  Captain  Grace.  **  Waring,  do  you  hear  that  V’ 

“ /heard  it,  Sir  I"  cried  George  Warrington.  "Weall 
heard  It.  He  entered  at  my  invitation — ^the  liquor  eall' 
ed  for  was  mins  :  the  table  was  mine— and  I  am  shock¬ 
ed  to  hear  such  monstrous  language  used  at  it  as  Col¬ 
onel  Washington  has  Just  employed  toward  my  esteem¬ 
ed  guest,  Captain  Waring." 

"  Confound  your  impudence,  you  i^emal  young  jadt- 
anapet!"  bellowed  out  Oolond  Watkinglon.  “Ton 
dare  to  insult  me  before  British  offlcers,  and  find  fhuU 
with  my  language  I  For  months  past  I  have  boms 
with  sneh  impudence  from  yon,  that  if  I  had  imt  hnvud 
your  mother — jt».  Sir,  and  your  good  grandCsther  and 
your  brother — I  would — I  would — ”  Here  his  words 
failed  him,  and  the  irate  Cotond,  wM  glaring  eyes  and 
purple  fact,  and  ewery  limb  guioering  with  veatk,  stood 
/or  a  moment  tpeecAless  before  his  young  enemy. 

"  You  would  what,  Sir?”  says  George,  very  quietly, 
"  if  you  did  not  love  my  grandfiatber,  and  my  beotber, 
and  my  mother  ?  You  are  making  her  petticoat  a  plea 
for  some  conduct  of  yours— you  would  do  what.  Sir, 
may  I  a^  again  f’ 

"  I  would  put  yon  across  my  knee  and  whip  you, 
you  marling  litOe  puppy,  that’s  what  I  would  do  1"  cried 
the  Colonel,  who  had  found  breath  by  this  time,  and 
venMI  anatber  enpleeim  tf forty. 

But  we  forbear;  Hr.  Makepeace  Thackeray 
has  been  this  aide  of  the  water.  He  has  heard 
the  vanity  and  toadyism  of  some  of  our  wri¬ 
ters;  he  knows  something  of  the  guUability 
of  the  Americans ;  their  foolish  generosity ; 
their  easy  good  nature,  and  he  ia  laughing  to 
see  what  he  can  dare  to  say  to  ns,  and  how 
much  of  impertinence  and  insult  the  peoplp  wU 
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pay  for.  Ho  ia  laughing  to  lOO  how  pahUahera 
will  pay  a  round  aum  of  monay  to  bare  our 
greateet  men  lampooned. 

Indeed  we  are  not  aure  but  we  are  tooaerere 
upon  the  witty  and  malignant  noreliat,  who  ia 
laughing  ali  the  while  t^t  be  ahowa  up  our 
great  men  to  contempt.  No  one  would  know 
Franklin  any  more  than  Waahington  from  the 
portraiture  drawn  by  Thackeray. 

We  obaerre  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  “  Virginiana."  Sereral  acorch- 
ing  critiquea  hare  already  appeared.  The 
Southern  Literary  Meesenger  is  aerere  in  ita 
animadreraiona.  The  Hiaeonri  Bepubllcan  cio- 
sea  an  indignant  article  with  the  following  well- 
deeerred  rebuke,  and  a  wise  care  for  the  youth 
of  our  country : 

“  The  chief  blame  for  promulgating  each  rile  mlare- 
preaentatioiu  aa  tboee  which  I  hare  noticed,  of  coanto 
attaehee  to  the  writer.  Hii  brain  eoneeired  and  em¬ 
bodied  them.  He  doec  not,  howerer,  alone  deeerre  re¬ 
buke  and  oeneure.  Thepablbbereof“Barpan’Maga- 
line,”  hare  made  tbemMlree  partiocpe  eriminie.  They 
hare  publiehed  a  foul  libeL  It  ia  no  excute  for  them 
to  Mj,  that  they  had  paid  for  it,  or  that  they  pnbliah- 
ed  it  ignorantly.  It  ia  not  now  too  late  for  them  to 
arreat  the  publication — if  they  do  not,  the  two  thon- 
aand  dollars  which  they  aay  they  hare  paid  to  Mr.  W>. 
UaBBRacB  TaacaanaT,  will  rank  with  the  thirty  piecee 
of  silTer,  and  they  themaelree,  with  Judai.  The  cir¬ 
culation  of  thia  Uagaxine  ia  reported  to  be  enonnoua — 
if  the  proprietors  do  not  atop  auch  pnbiicationa  aa  the 
“  Virginiana,”  a  salutary  public  opinion  should  reach 
them,  and  that  too,  speedily.  The  great  mass  of  their 
readers  is  to  be  found,  doubtless,  among  the  young.  It 
is  melancholy  to  reflect  bow  the  poison  which  Mr. 
TnacKBur  has  distilled,  may  seeretly  and  silently  ope¬ 
rate  among  the  thousand  channels  into  which  this 
Magazine  may  condnct  it.  The  public  press  can  do 
much  to  arrest  such  pubUcationa  aa  the  ”  Virginians.” 
It  should  speak  out  in  no  ambiguoua  tarma.” 

Book  Hotlecu. 

Chriatianity  in  the  Kitchen,  a  Physiological 

Cook  Book,  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann.  Boston, 

Ticknor  A  Fields. 

Several  of  our  literary  women  have  not 
thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  prepare 
works  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen,  willing  to 
lighten  by  this  means,  the  toils  and  dnll>oatine 
of  their  less  gifted  ststers.  The  spirit  is  com¬ 
mendable,  and  though  many  of  these  are  defi¬ 
cient  in  scientific  data,  they  are  alt  of  more  or 
less  value.  We  believe  in  learning  to  cook. 
We  think  men  and  women  both  should  regard 
cooking  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  a  me¬ 
lancholy  sight  to  see  persons  of  taste  and  refine¬ 
ment,  (apparently)  paying  as  little  attention  to 
what  they  present  to  the  ”  inner  man,”  as  if 
they  were  of  the  class  carnivora,  or  gramnlve- 
ra,  or  ostriches  even,  and  not  composite,  and 
eelecMo  creatures.  The  All-Provident  Father 


has  seen  fit  to  prepare  our  aliment  in  the  raw, 
even,  upon  the  grounds  of  the  beautiful — even 
the  less  perfect,  such  as  the  potatoe,  gives  a 
suspicion  of  Art  in  its  brown  or  purple  skin, 
while  the  golden  carrot  and  ruby  beet,  are  ab¬ 
solutely  gorgeous  in  color.  In  the  more  solar 
products — we  have  the  luscious  hues  of  the 
peach,  the  glow  of  the  apple,  the  translucent 
plus^,  and  the  royal  mantle  of  the  grape.  If 
the  eye  is  to  be  regaled  with  beauty,  which 
beauty  is  given  only  to  those  wholesome  la 
kind — we  mnst  remember  this  beauty  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  finer  senses,  which  can  never  be 
abased  with  impunity ;  but  the  same  expendi¬ 
ture  is  lavished  upon  that  which  is  designed 
mainly  to  gratify  the  palate. 

Onr  tables  were  evidently  meant  to  represent, 
in  an  imperfect  degree  it  is  tme,  that  celestial 
feast  prepared  for  the  pure  In  heart.  We  are  to 
eat  giving  thanks.  We  are  to  eat,  calling  to  re¬ 
membrance,  showing  forth  the  Lord's  body ;  in 
token  of  friendship,  in  the  practice  of  hospitali¬ 
ty,  and  these  are  more  wethetic  than  material, 
for  we  know  the  mere  want  of  food  is  the  low¬ 
est  aspect  of  eating.  Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone. 

If  we  partake  grossly,  our  sonls  become  gross. 
If  we  partake  without  taste  and  forecast,  wo 
grow  dyspeptic,  and  the  dyspeptic  man  or  wo¬ 
man  is  altogether  impish,  if  not  devilish.  No 
angels  ever  did  or  ever  could  watch  at  midnight 
by  the  couch  of  a  dyspeptic.  How  could  they! 
They  love  those  who  are  capable  of  geniality, 
smiles,  and  generosity,  whose 

a  a  a  <<  sleep  b 
Mght  and  airy  from  pure  diffettUm  bred, 

And  temperate  vapors  bland,” 

and  cannot  abide  the  presence  of  “  bine  devils* 
and  “nightmares.” 

The  dreams,  too,  those  airy  children  of  the 
night,  compounded  of  the  debris  of  the  passions, 
and  the  spectres  of  thonght,  wayward,  lovely 
children,  designed  to  whisper,  “sleep  has  its 
beautiful  world,  and  death  has  his,  and  both 
open  to  life,”  the  silver-footed  dreams  are  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  couch  of  the  dyspeptic,  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  left  in  place  bnt  those  befitting  a  Caliban, 
who  says, 

“  I  most  eat  my  dinner.” 

Shakespeare  and  Milton  most  have  been  deli¬ 
cate  in  appette.  Moses  having  a  vision  of  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  in  the  Paradise  of  Eden, 
would  have  carried  the  Israelites  back  to  the 
heavenly  manna,  relieved  by  the  grapes  of  Esh- 
col  and  the  milk  and  honey  of  Canaan,  bnt  they 
would  none  of  it— and  they  were  fed  again  with 
the  “fiesh  pots”  of  Egypt.  “I  must  eat  my 
dinner”  cry  these  human  Calibans,  and  they 
are,  irrespective  of  the  quality,  thus  converting 
the  body,  the  sonl’s  tabernacle,  into  a  very  la- 
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Mr  bouM  of  pain  and  diaoaw,  licentiousnoM 
and  diatortion. 

To  remedy  all  this,  Mra.  Mann  proposes  to 
carry  Christianity  into  the  kitchen — a  bright 
thought,  and  a  bright  woman  to  think  it.  Bhe 
has  produced  the  best  book  of  the  kind  we 
have  yet  found.  It  ia  really  refreshing  to  read 
over  its  wholesome  dishes,  all  compounded  from 
a  scientific  bash,  and  we  predict  this  expert 
ment  of  hers  of  carrying  our  consciences  into 
the  kitchen  will  very  greatly  aid  the  cheerfril 
ness  and  well  being  of  our  households. 

Northern  Travel,  or  Bummer  and  Winter  pic¬ 
tures  of  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Lapland.  By 

Bayard  Taylor.  O.  P.Futnam,  New  York. 

TIs  plesmnt,  inrs,  to  see  ous’t  self  in  piiat, 

A  book 's  a  book,  although  tbets ’s  nothing  In ’t - 

Is  probably  one  motive  for  the  many  records  of 
travels  which  swell  the  press  in  our  times. 
John  Sterling  has  well  described  this  class  of 
travelers  and  and  writers.  “  His  conversation” 
(their  writings)  was  in  a  great  degree  made  up 
of  common  remarks  upon  uncommon  lhing$ 
and  people;  and  where  he  had  only  common  ob 
Jects  to  deal  with,  commonest  of  the  common 
were  all  his  views  and  feelings.  But  where  he 
spoke  of  the  Brazilian  forests,  the  Steppes  of 
Tartary,  or  the  plains  of  Caflhtria,  the  topic 
gave  an  interest  which  would  never  have  arisen 
from  the  speaker.”  It  is  very  well  when  we  find 
these  travelled  writers  are  able  to  impart  even 
this  last  and  moderate  condition  to  their  expe¬ 
rience.  In  the  volume  before  us,  we  have  look¬ 
ed  and  searched  for  it  patientiy,  but  without 
avail.  From  the  very  inception  of  his  ronte. 
where  he  starts  with  Braisted,  (whose  relation 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine,)  a  sort  of  facto 
turn— a  block  for  the  exhibition  of  wares— a 
traveling  barber's  block,  but  whether  as  friend 
or  servant,  is  non  est  inventus.  The  writer 
starts  well  wrapped  in  furs,  and  through  over 
four  hundred  pages  we  have  a  confused  pano¬ 
rama  of  flounderings  in  the  snow— glaring  ice, 
red  noses,  purple  faces.  He  is  always  hun¬ 
gry,  and  swallowing  a  fabulous  quantity  of  that 
aliment  designed  ”  for  babes” — eating  butter  a 
pound  to  the  meal — with  a  snap  over  the  shonl- 
der  at  the  American  women,  who  are  said  to 
outdo  the  same  thing  in  the  sanctity  and  priva¬ 
cy  of  the  “  pantry”  at  home.  Then  there  are 
two  men  to  be  rubbed  into  comfortable  circu¬ 
lation  by  the  hands  of  chaste  women — the  de¬ 
tails  given  with  a  Willis-like  nnction— these 
same  men  to  be  nndressed  in  the  midst  of  a 
conclave  of  men  and  women — with  other  details 
most  provocative  of  satire,  and  which  would 
make  the  fortune  of  a  clever  caricaturist. 

In  the  foreground  of  all  this  panorama,  the 
scene  is  enlivened  by  the  image  of  Bayard  Tay¬ 


lor  in  “  shirt  and  drawers”  of  a  frosty  morning 
outside  of  a  Lapland  tent,  or  without  them  in¬ 
side — well  bearded  and  well  moustached,  we 
infer,  the  scene  enlivened  by  these  appendages, 
sometimes  froien  to  tippet  and  cap,  and  some¬ 
times  otherwise. 

‘*Ths  king  of  FrsBse,  and  fcetythnsiaiiil  men. 

Marched  up  tbs  hiU,  sal  so  marehoil  down  agsliL” 

When  Dr.  Kane  encounters  the  hardships  and 
perils  of  an  Arctic  region,  and  endures  martyr¬ 
like  Bufferings,  from  the  effeets  of  which  he 
eventually  lays  down  his  Ufe— our  hearts  warm 
to  him  with  a  generous  love  and  admiration. 
The  nobleness  of  the  motive,  one  of  pure  human¬ 
ity ;  the  use  he  has  been  to  science,  and  finally 
the  production  of  a  book,  beautiful  and  touching 
from  its  entire  abnegation  of  self,  invest  the 
man  with  the  strongest  possible  claims  to  our 
reverence  and  affection;  but  a  few  months 
spent  for  idle  amusement,  the  mere  action 
of  a  living  locomotive  instinct,  unless  the  result 
be  exceedingly  artistic  and  beautiful,  can  pre¬ 
sent  but  slender  grounds  for  the  attention  of 
an  intelligent  public.  We  wonder  what  was 
the  use  of  that  “sword,  gun,  powder  Ac.,”  so 
elaborately  stowed  away  as  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment— we  hear  of  no  after  exeention  from  this 
formidable  investment.  Travelers  who  rush 
post-haste  through  a  country,  rarely  afford  mat¬ 
ters  of  interest  unless  it  be  through  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper.  The  writings  of  authors  in- 
digenona  to  the  north,  present  ns  pictures  of 
people  and  land,  far  superior  to  those  of  any 
chance  visitor.  Fredericka  Bremer  has  made  ns 
familiar  with  the  north — and  the  Afrnja  ot  Theo¬ 
dore  Mngge  affords  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
habits,  views,  superstitions  and  scenery  of  the 
old  home  of  the  Vikings,  and  the  bnt  partially 
christianized  worshippers  of  Odin. 

Twin  Roses:  A  Karative.  By  Anna  Cora 

Ritchie.  Boston,  Ticknor  A  Fields. 

“  Still  harping  on  my  daughter,”  orthe  stage, 
Mrs.  Ritchie  gives  ns  another  of  her  pictures  of 
life  behind  the  drop  curtain  of  the  theatre.  The 
book  is  imbued  with  the  hopeftil,  pious  intima¬ 
tions  of  the  amiable  author,  and  will  suggest  a 
career  of  goodness,  if  it  does  not  become  s 
plea  for  the  career  of  the  stage  actor.  The  great 
fault  of  the  work  is  in  its  invalidism— the  au¬ 
thor  perfectly  luxuriates  over  a  sick  bed.  Our 
writers  must  begin  to  learn  that  police  court 
kind  of  Btories,:and  hospital  detail^  cannot  be 
rendered  artistic.  Mrs.  Ritchie  probably  gives 
her  own  reminiscenees  of  a  visit  to  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  the  Natural  Bridge,  and  Weyer's  Cave, 
which  form  the  most  attractive  portion  of  the 
volume  and  Indicate  a  talent  for  a  higher  style 
writing  than  the  melo-dramatis  ckaraoter  of 
the  present  volume. 
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“  The  hf  mn  over,  the  Lord  ArehUebop  of  Chater- 
burj,  took  hie  place  in  the  centre  of  the  altar,  and,  aa- 
silted  bj  the  Bishop  of  London,  as  Dean  of  the  Chapel 
Rojal,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  as  liord  High  Almoner, 
the  Bishop  of  (  bester,  aa  Clerk  of  the  Closet,  the  Dean 
of  Windsor,  as  Domestic  Chaplain,  and  the  Rarerend 
Dr.  Wesley,  aa  Sub- Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  the  mar¬ 
riage  serrioe  is  eommenced  at  exactly  ten  minntes  to 


Oar  Window 

Opens  eery  pleasantly  thin  month  npon  a  hnd- 
get  of  pretty  thinga.  Onr  little  window  aide 
table  la  crowded  with  appreciative  epietlea,  val- 
entinea,  and  rare  contributiona.  They  have 
aeeamiilated  npon  tu  ao  mnch,  that  we  can 
hardly  And  apace  thia  month  for  our  nanal  ob- 
aervatlona  npon  the  great  world  at  large. 

Knglaad 

Haa  had  great  rejoicinga  over  the  recent  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Princeaa  Royal  and  the  yonng  Prince 
Frederick  of  Proaaia.  Apart  from  the  State 
intercat,  which  attachea  to  the  alliance,  the 
people  of  England  feel  a  atrong  degree  of  aym- 
pathy  and  tendemeaa  for  the  yonng  conple,  for 
they  are  aaid  to  be  warmly  attached. 

11m  ceremony  ia  aaid  to  have  been  not  only 
impoaing,  bat  very  tonohing. 

It  ia  thna  deacribed  in  a  London  paper. 

“  As  the  bride  passes  op  to  the  altar  she  stops  and 
■takes  a  deep  revereoee  te  her  mother,  though  with 
erident  agitation,  and  her  fhoe  duahes  like  crimson  ; 
then,  again  tnming,  she  renders  the  same  homage  to 
the  Piinee  of  Pmasia.  As  she  does  ao,  the  bridegroom 
elect  advances,  and,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  presses  her 
hand  with  an  ex|»«asioa  of  fsTvant  admiration  that 
moved  the  angnst  andienee.  Taking  their  places  then 
at  the  altar,  and  with  their  iUnstriona  relatives  stand¬ 
ing  round  in  a  group  of  unequalled  brilliancy,  the  ser¬ 
vice  commences  with  the  chorale,  which  peals  throngh 
the  little  building  with  the  meet  solemn  effect.  The 
words  are  particularly  appropriate,  fnll  of  feeling  and 
piety,  and  the  andienee  follow  them  in  a  whispered 
eadenes  as  the  choir  sing : 

“This  day,  with  gladsome  voice  and  heart. 

We  praise  thy  name,  0  Lord,  who  art 
Of  an  good  things  the  giver ! 

For  England’s  fIrst-bom  Hope  we  pray  t 
Be  near  her  now,  and  ever  I 
King  of  Mags,  Lord  of  lords, 

.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 

Bear  ns,  while  we  kneel  before  thee  I” 


“The  rnbric  is  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout.  After 
going  through  the  usnal  formulary,  the  Most  Reverend 
Primate,  who  was  very  indistinctly  heard,  aaka  the 
royal  bridegroom — 

“  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded  wMe, 
to  live  together  after  God’s  ordinance  In  the  holy  estate 

matrimony  f  Wilt  thou  love  her,  comfort  her,  honor 
and  keep  her  in  sickness  and  in  heiuth,  and,  forsaking 
all  other,  keep  thee  only  unto  her,  ao  l^g  as  ye  both 
shall  live.’’ 

“  To  this  the  prince  replies,  loud  and  clear,  '  I 
wiU.’ 

“  To  the  same  question,  the  faint  answer  of  the  bride 
is  barely  audible,  though  the  attention  bf  all  Is  strained 
to  the  utmost  to  catch  the  feebly  uttered  words. 

“  To  the  next ; 

“  ‘  Who  giveth  this  woman  away  V 

“ The  Prince  Consort  replica  loudly,  '  I  do.’ 

“Then  the  Prince  takes  his  bride’s  band  in  his  own, 
in  earnest  warmth,  and  repeats  slowly  and  distinctly 
after  the  Primate — 

“  I,  Frederick  William  Kicholas  Charles,  take  thee, 
Victoria  Adelaide  Mary  liOnha,  to  be  my  wedded  wifo, 
to  have  and  to  hold  from  this  day  forward,  for  bettor 
for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  In 
health,  to  love  and  to  cherish,  till  death  us  do  Mrt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  God’s  holy  ordinance  ;  and  thereto  I  plight 
thee  my  troth.’’ 

“  Again,  in  reply,  the  words  of  the  bride  are  almost 
lost,  and  she  seems  faint  and  tremuloua,  enough  to  ex¬ 
cite  uneasiness  among  her  ladies. 

“The  prince  then,  taking  the  ring  from  his  brother 
Albert,  said  with  marked  emphasis  : — 

“  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my  body  I  thee 
worship,  and  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow  : 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Roly  Ghost.  Amen. 

“  The  usual  prayer  was  then  offered,  and  the  Primate, 
Joining  their  hands  together,  said,  “  Whom  God  haa 
joined,  let  no  man  pnt  asunder.’  ’’ 

The  Poet-Lanreate,  Tennyson,  has  Immortal¬ 
ised  the  occasion  in  the  following  loyal  stansas : 

“  God  bless  our  Prince  and  Bride  I 
God  keep  their  lands  allied, 

God  save  the  Queen  I 
Clothe  them  with  righteonaneas. 

Grown  them  with  happiness. 

Them  with  all  bleaaings  bless, 

God  save  the  Queen  I 


ms. 


Owr  Windotc. 


“  Fair  tail  thif  hallowed  hour, 

Fatawell  our  Englaud’i  flower. 

God  Mire  the  Queen  I 
Farewell,  bir  ro«e  oMfaj  I 
Let  both  the  peoplee  lay, 

God  bleea  thjr  marriage  day. 

God  bleee  the  Quean  I’* 

Fnuie* 

Has  JuAt  been  proTideutially  nared  from  another 
of  thoae  fearful  PariBisn  re volntioni*  which  atrike 
the  world  with  horror  at  their  blood-ehed,  and 
bring  her  no  nearer  to  the  liberty  for  which  the 
majority  of  her  people  aim. 

The  recent  attempt  to  aaaaaainate  Looia  Na¬ 
poleon  proveR  the  truth  of  our  aaaertioua  in  our 
March  teaue. 

liberty  can  never  be  achieved  by  such  base 
meana,  and  Prance  can  never  be  made  Republi¬ 
can  by  the  handa  of  aaaaealna.  Louis  Napoleon 
should  disarm  his  enemies  by  giving  France  a 
Constitution.  Should  he  do  this  wisely  and  un¬ 
selfishly,  history  will  remember  him  as  the 
greatest  man  of  his  age. 

India 

Koems  no  nearer  peace  than  when  the  Sepoys 
lir«t  revolted.  The  accounts  received  by  every 
steamer  tell  of  battles  won  and  of  prodigies  of 
valor  by  the  British  troops — still  the  mutiny 
spreads,  and  England,  we  fear,  will  see  many 
a  dark  day  before  her  flag  floats  in  undisturbed 
puHsesaion  over  her  Indian  Empire. 

Tbe  Praise  of  Women. 

A  poet’s  compliment  to  a  woman,  or  to  wo¬ 
men.  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  pleasantest  ex¬ 
ercises  of  words.  And  of  all  the  pleasant  things 
Our  Window  has  commanded  during  the  month, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  plea8.-\ntcr  than  some 
of  the  following : 

“  Francis  L  ofFnuiee  ones  said  that  a  court  with- 
out  Udios  was  like  a  year  without  a  spring,  and  a 
spring  without  roses  ;  and  Malherbe,  who  waa  a  poet, 
and  ought  consequently  to  be  well  informed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  says  that  there  are  only  two  pretty  thinge  in  the 
world,  women  and  roees  ;  and  bnt  two  dainty  morsels 
in  the  world,  women  and  melona  Then  Chateanbriand 
says :  '  Han  without  woman  would  be  groee,  mde,  and 
solitary,  and  would  ignore  the  grace  which  is  the  smile 
of  lore.  Woman  hangs  around  him  the  flowers  of  life, 
like  those  forent  steepers  which  adorn  th«  trunks  of 
oaks  with  their  perfame<l  garlands.’  ” 

P.  .1.  Stahl  In  his  pretty  little  book,  Opinion 
de  mon  omi  Jacques,  4c.,  (“  Opinion  of  my 
friend  Jacques  on  Women  of  Mind  and  tbe 
Mind  of  Women")  says: 

“  The  mind  of  women  bM  every  kind  of  relation  to 
the  diamond.  It  is  fine,  it  is  precious,  it  has  a  thou¬ 
sand  fires,  a  thousand  rays ;  It  ksu  facets  which  radi¬ 
ate  in  every  direction  ,  it  demies  and  betrays  itMlf, 
even  In  the  shade,  when  tbe  slighteet  opening  is  made.* 
It  cannot  be  shut  np  In  tho  JeweLbox  ;  it  must  be  seen.  ” 


d.'til 

A  good  woman  would,  consequently,  be  s 
diamond  of  the  first  water;  and  Fontenellc 
says: 

••  Among  women  modeety  has  great  advantagee ;  it 
augments  beauty,  and  eervee  to  bide  nglineee." 

J.  P.  Stahl,  again,  recites  two  or  three  very 
pretty  poems  in  praise  of  women.  One  is : 

A  young  girl  was  walking  fat  s  gardea  ;  tbe  flowers 
began  to  spenk— "  You  are  prettisr  than  we  are.  fikir 
damsel,"  said  they,  i*  Freehor,"  said  the  reeeef  May, 

More  Vermillion,"  enid  tho  promegrannte.  "  Whiter," 
eaid  the  lily,  "bweetcr,"  said  the  jnsmine.  “More 
graceful, "  eaid  tbe  meadow-queen.  ‘‘I*ureT,’’  enid  the 
virgin-spike.  "  Chaster,"  saidtbeorange-flower.  The 
young  girl  knew  nothing  of  the  Inngnago  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  ;  her  fair,  open  oountenanee  Ml  upon  each  of  them 
without  bluidiing,  and  she  admired  them  all  witbnnt 
knowing  the  praisea  they  were  giving  her.  But,  per- 
aeiving,  half-hidden  among  the  herbage,  the  blue-eyed 
violet,  she  stooped  towards  it,  gathered  H  with  her  deli¬ 
cate  fingers,  and,  after  having  inhaled  its  perfume, 
placed  it  near  her  heart.  "  How  happy  is  thn  violst  I" 
•aid  the  other  flowers. 

Another  to  the  same  eflbct. 

A  lady,  still  young  sod  (sir,  was  walking  in  an  er- 
shard,  near  a  wood.  Her  beauty  waa  sneh,  that  not 
only  the  flowers,  bnt  ths  fknits  and  ths  trees,  and  all 
that  saw  her,  could  not  keep  silenee.  "  It  is  onr 
qiit-en !"  exclaimed  aU  that  had  ths  pleasure  of  be¬ 
holding  her.  "  8ha  has  mote  lustre  than  nay  of  us," 
aabi  the  cherry.  “  More  perfume,"  enid  tbe  etrawber- 
ry.  "  More  velvet  on  her  ehaek,"  said  the  peach 
"And  the  plompness  of  her  boaom."  enid  the  apple. 
"And  the  tallneas  of  her  figure,"  said  tbe  reed.  "And 
the  eopremo  elegance  of  her  whole  person,”  said  the 
acacis-roee.  "  And  the  firmness  of  her  bearing,"  laid 
the  oak.  "  And  the  lightneaa  of  her  step,"  sang  the 
bird.  "  And  the  intelligence  of  her  forehead,”  said  the 
pansy.  "And  the  tendemeee  of  her  oonntennnee," 
said  the  periwinkle.  “  And  the  holy  odonr  of  rirtne 
a  Inch  surTonnds  her,"  said  the  mink  “What  more 
inticbing  I"  said  the  aepan.  "What  sweeter  I"  said 
the  maple.  "  What  more  finished  I"  enid  entire  na¬ 
ture.  .‘Mug  her  depart,  the  moae,  which  carpeted  the 
border  of  tbe  forest,  eaid  with  regret,  "  Will  she  not 
pause  to  day  at  the  foot  of  these  trees  f"  Ehade  even 
prolonged  himself  over  her  head,  trying  to  retain  her 
The  birds  beard  her  speaking  to  a  child,  and  the  n%ht- 
ingale  mid  to  the  lark  quite  softly,  "  Ob,  that  I  could 
sing  as  sweetly  as  these  women  talk  I" 

We  can  hardly  omit  here  the  saying  of  Schil¬ 
ler  :  •*  Honor  to  women  1  They  scatter  celee- 
tial  rosea  on  the  pathway  of  onr  earthly  life ; 
they  weave  the  fortnnate  bands  of  love;  and, 
nnder  the  modest  veil  of  the  graces,  they  nonr- 
ish  with  a  sacred  hand  the  immortal  flower 
of  noble  sentiments." 

What  sweeter  song  was  ever  sung  in  the 
praise  of  woman  than  "  The  Health”  of  Pink¬ 
ney’s  : 

"  T  flU  this  cup  to  one  made  up 
Of  lortlineM  alone, 

A  being  of  her  gentle  nx, 

Tbe  seeming  paragon. " 
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And  who  haa  not  felt  his  admiration  for  woman¬ 
hood  in  ita  highest  and  purest  sense,  warmed 
into  new  lifh  while  reading  some  of  the  remark¬ 
able  tributes  to  women  to  be  found  among  the 
Bonnets  of  Hhakespeare. 

Valeattnee. 

A  flriend  who  waspresent  at  a  little  Valentine 
party,  on  St.  Valentine’s  eve,  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  aa  part  of  the  contributions  for  the  ee- 
casion. 

We  think  we  can  guess  to  whom  these  lines 
to  “  Alice  *'  were  addressed. 

TO  SLICK. 

Uanr  a  msM  will  look  forth  In  the  monilag^ 
Doping  bar  lover  to  lee  ; 

rndor  thy  ouement,  at  earlioat  dawning. 

Lady,  I  surely  shall  bs 

Lot  not  thns  ayes  scan  the  distant  horlaon, 

Peeking  strange  fiaess  afor  ; 

List  to  the  sound  of  my  fervent  orison. 

Breathed  to  my  bright  morning  star. 

let  thy  Srst  glanoe,  then,  fkll  lovingly  on  me  ; 

Let  ms  thy  valentiae  bs  ; 

Gladly  thy  fetters  I'll  fasten  upon  ms, 

Asking  but  servios  of  thee. 

ralentnc'i  £w,  M.  13,  1863. 

We  are  certainly  under  obligations  to  our 
friend  for  roscning  these  Valentines  from  obli- 
rlon,  for  they  are  too  good  to  be  lost. 

The  following  is  fnil  of  point,  and,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  addressed  to  a  very  fine  fellow 
with  a  very  fair  wife,  created  considerable  ftm : 

TO  A  ItJKLT  PILLOW  WITH  A  FAIH  WIPK. 

A  Valentine  for  sueh  as  yon  I 
Tou  know  not  what  you’re  doing ; 

Bear  as  yon  are,  yon  cannot  6sar 
The  mischief  that  is  brewiiig  t 

Asoong  the  virtues  of  yonr  erifa, 

I  eonnt  not  this  the  least,  sir, — 

That  she  loves  yon  >-the  tale  is  true 
Qf  Beauty  and  the  Bead,  Sir  I 

Bo  beantlfnl  a  dame  as  yonrs. 

How  dare  yon  lay  yonr  paws  on  t 

She  is  indeed  a  Falsnftne, 

Bnt  yon,  are  only  Orssn  f 

PACl  PIT,  Jv. 

We  respect  incognitos,  bnt  we  think  we  re- 
eognise  an  old  contributor  carrying  Oiai  young 
umbrtUa. 

The  following  Is  very  line,  and  evinces  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  subject  with  which  we  fully 
eoncnr : 

TO  M AKT  PORKK8T. 

Ansar,  yet  very  fer : 

Beading  the  slow  unfolding  of  the  seroll 
I  stand  and  wateh  the  npward  rising  star 
Which  guldae  thy  soul. 


Other*,  to  thee  mure  near. 

May  claim  all  outward  ministriee  of  thine, 

Bnt  not  a  heart  will  hold  thy  star  as  dear. 

As  this  of  mine. 

^  The  vanity  of  praise 

Brings  to  the  great  heart  sorrowi^  alone— 

To  think,  the  best  and  highest  in  the  “  hidden 
Is  iwver  known  I  [ways," 

Nothing  the  world  can  say. 

Will  ever  give  the  soul  a  higher  atan  i 
They  never  live  beyond  the  fleeting  day. 

Who  live  for  feme. 

Vnto  thyself  unknown. 

Within  thy  soul  are  hidden  gifts  divine. 

Which  need  bnt  opportunity  alone 
Uks  stars  to  shine. 

Ansar,  yet  very  fer. 

Beading  the  slow  unfolding  of  the  scroll, 

I  stand  and  wateh  the  npward  rising  star. 

Which  guides  thy  soul. 

The  following  addressed  to  Mrs.  Oakes  BmHb, 
we  recognise  aa  from  the  pen  of  a  higbmlnded 
gentleman,  connected  with  the  department  of 
public  instruction.  This  Valentine  betrays  an 
Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the 
distinguished  author. 

TO  MBS.  B.  OAXBS  SMITH. 

L 

Of  “The  Sinless  Child,"  the  world  has  haaiA— 

A  soul  of  truth  and  candor ; 

And  ek»— in  many  a  deathless  word — 

Of  the  peerless  ■■Salamander.” 

n. 

And  there  were  thoughts, —brava,  trna,  and  deep, 
On  ■'  The  Dignity  of  Labor 
(feeering  to  weary  one*  who  weep. 

Without  Ood,  feisod,  or  neighbor, 

in. 

“The  Newsboy’s"  cry  has  died  away, 

Like  the  echoes  of  feir  *  Beech  OlsB;’* 

We  stand  in  a  world  of  strife  to-day. 

Made  np  of  salflsb  men. 

"rv. 

Then  “Ernest,”  from  thy  “sonlofflro,” 

Send  forth  the  burning  word, 
nil  tbs  race  is  allnred  to  something  higher. 

And  to  higher  alms  is  sthrrod. 

V. 

Mo  shall  thy  mission  best  be  crowned. 

Thine  utterance  mad*  complete  [ 

And  “  Onr  Humanity”  be  found 
BltUng  at  Jesus’  feet. 

VL 

Oh,  when  the  Battle  of  life  is  fought. 

When  “Shsidow-Land”  spirits  sail. 

May  w*  to  onr  Father’s  bouse  be  broo|M 
And  forever  bs  ■.’oaet  alll 

at.  oct .... 

.Vmi  Tark,  M.  180, 1868. 


IttM. 


Om  Htndbi*. 


Th«  foUowtoc  ^  Taekemun  w«  out  Ailly  kp- 
praeikU.  Mkjr  w#  not  hop«  to  hkkr  kgkin  t^ 
olkikie  ktknxkk,  which  of  old  were  wont  ao  to 
delight  hik  Mendk  and  the  appreelktiTO  readera 
of  America. 

TO  B.  T.  TUCXBBliilX. 

(Urn  M  the  Mk  wheas  heleyon  reat. 

Mo  oatward  atorm  ahall  btaak, 

CUm  aa  the  ahadow  oa  tha  braaat 
Of  aoaaa  cold,  iDlaad  lake 

I  aaa  thaa  moaa  aloof  thjr  way, 

Abatiaet,  aaraoa,  and  high  >— 

But,  aa  banaath  tha  watery  play 
Pnaaaa  by  any  aye, 

An  bidden  oarama  deep  Inlaid 
With  llaeka  of  foldao  ora, 

And  fiottoaa  In  wboaa  aombar  ahada 
Ate  pearl  and  dUmoad  atora ; 

Be  thoo  doat  hoarda,  banaath  thy  aaha, 

Moh  oMmoriaa  awaat  and  bleat, 

Wbieh  o’er  thy  apirit  ahad  a  balia 
1h  aootha  thaa  lato  raat. 

aa  ou>  rajnan. 

m.  rolmMae’a  Aa,  ISAS. 

There  la  pith  in  the  following,  bat  we  doabt 
If  the  fair  author  really  thinka  that  heart  aa 
“  idlawUd.'*  We  ahoald  think  It  fhlly  occupied. 

TO  M.  r.  WILLU. 

’Tla  aaid,  I  know  not  if  Ha  true. 

That  ha  on  whom  tha  Ooda  hare  amllad 
With  wit  and  faooy,  aa  on  you, 

Baata  for  a  heart  on  *'  Idlaarlld." 

It  Buttara  hare,  and  daahaa  there 
Chpridooa  aa  brook  “  Faiiy  Child,  ** 

An  Cadina  fraab  bom  moantain  air, 

Intent  to  be,  an  Idlawild. 

I  thoof  ht  of  thaa  and  Inly  aaollad — 

Aa  aoft  I  watabad  tha  day’a  daelina 
Raaolred  in  apita  of  Idlawild, 

To  make  of  thaa  my  Tauirma. 

There  is  something  most  hsrmonJous  and  start* 
lingly  saper-spiritoal  in  the  following.  We  ean 
think  of  bat  one  to  whom  it  will  apply,  and  of 
but  one  who  coold  hare  written  it 

TO  TBB  CHOSBt  OP  THI  SmilT. 

Tha  polaaa  of  thy  being  aeem  to  fold 
Tbs  ailaaoas,  moat  raranatly  about  thaa  ; 

Thy  heart  la  hoahad  by  aoUtnda’a  profoundast 
Silllnaaaaa,  and  through  tb#  inmoat  deptha 
Of  thy  awed  apirit  aaared  rspoaa  ataala 
Softly  as  In  draama. 

Or  worahlpping. 

It  bands  obediently,  clasping  Ha 
In  an  nnosaalog,  thongh  unspoken 
Tinyar ;  nor  arar  lays  aaida  Its  robes  of  glory, 
Baaanaa,  Sararar  ha  tha  proMnsa  abambsr, 


Its  reeognltioa  of  the  lalnlts 
b  aa  unquastionad  aa  DirinHy  I 
And  inapiratioas,  atartUngly  aubllaaa 
nil  all  its  depths  with  glortoua  rarahHans  I 

Oh,  K  Is  sweat  beyond  deaoription  awaat  I 
And  yet  withal  moat  wonderful  and  strange, 
Tbb  InBnx  of  tha  spiritnat  flooding  tha  soul 
Aa  wHh  a  sen  af  glory,  aa  oeaaa  of  sublimity  I— 
To  rOTol  In  Its  ariadom  l^tsd  araras, 

And  ’mid  the  flaahimi  billows  of  sooeoptlons. 
Lefty  and  pure  as  haaaanly  dreaaaa  ean  glra, 

Ta  baa  our  whHa  tbooghts  in  sztatie  bliss. 


A  twlllghl  aasna  b  now  outspread  bafora  me ; 

I  seam  to  aaan  thy  foture ;  aaory wbsce 
Aboas  thy  head,  era  gleaming  stars,  whiah  yet 
Miall  abed  a  radiant  ^ory,  that  shall  ahoarer 
On  than,  and  so  tha  world.  Intensity 
Of  raaasn’a  power,  and  wisdom’s  light, 

And  loaa’a  all  eonquering  and  omnlaaient  aaight  I 

Ware  not  thy  spirit  aa  aa  open  book. 

Its  pogm  alaarly  written,  I  eould  not 
Thns  paruaa  ft. 

’Twsra  all  In  aaln  toacak 
Tb  aoTor  now  a  singb  ayUsbb, 

Bo  paribet  thair  aoeeaaaion  each  on  aaah, 
la  thair  sonnaetion  ao  symmotriaat 
That  Ilks  a  wall  tuned  tnatmmant,  aasoadlng 
If  tha  key  note  be  touahad  but  skilfully,— 

Bo,  ones  hmlUar  with  a  kindling  ^ 

Or  eontroUiag  senthnant  of  thins. 

The  rest  baooma  a  rarsbtion. 

Most  distinct  and  clear. 

Than  throw  at  ones  this  modest  ssreen  asMo, 

And  aulfsr  all  to  read  thaa  Just  as  alear ; 

That  with  bright  beauty  all  be  mtlaflsd,— 

And  loring  souls,  who  Hngsr  thus  aaaar 
Thy  eaptlTatlag  praaenea,  may  bswata 
Of  tha  rloh  andsreurrsnt,  swalling  tbara 
In  whose  Intanaar  depths  aaranaly  gtewtag. 

Or  with  Imprassira  radiancy,  throwing 
Dp  to  tha  surihea  In  white  lustrous  Ibam, 

Or  sraamy  mists,  the  hlstorim  that  coma 
Through  angal  roiess,  onto  aaortab  ghran, 

Whan  Inspiration  opas  tha  gates  of  baaran. 

And  Christ,  tha  baantifal,  bends  sweetly  down. 
Their  asking  spirits  with  his  bra  te  crown. 

Hero  we  find  again  a  fhmiUar  hand-wnting. 
Tartly  we  ahall  honor  this  contom  in  the  Ihtore 
of  eelebratlng  St.  Valentine’s  sts. 

TO  MT  Tara  PBimin. 

Thou  walkect  tha  earth  Ilka  one 
Away  from  bis  home  elans  j 

Tha  light  In  thy  holy  eyas 
FOrarar  a  awaat  aurpaba 

ftoating  along  my  draama 
Uka  starry  ayes  In  stiasms, 

m  I  awake  to  wasp 
Far  tha  Jay  I  aamaat  heap. 


0Nr  IfMotf. 


▲ifffl, 


A  lonMthiaf  wiM  uid 
An  andefinad  thrill — 

It  MiiMth  whan  I  nragnjr 
And  eallath  mj  aoul  awaf. 

A  tokan,  half  raraallnc, 

A  ailant,  aad  appaalinf— 

H  ataalath  a  “  paaaa  ba  atffl" 

On  tha  ipirit’a  moaning  UL — 

i  pat  mf  hand  In  thiua, 

And  follow  that  light  dWlna.' 

8t.  rolanrine’i  Btn,  1868. 

Hera  we  have  eomethlng  from  an  unknown 
hand.  It  ia  rery  bright,  and  CTineea  skill  and 
taste — a  pen  which  can  turn  so  pretty  a  point 
on  to  slim  a  subject,  can  do  something  better. 

A  LITTLa  CHAEADB-VALKJmNl, 
fbr  him  tshom  it  mag  eonrem. 

My  lofty  jirri  holds  kingly  eonrt 
In  arary  foraat  glan. 

My  atoond  works  with  stalwart  arm 
In  tha  bnsy  haunts  of  man. 

And  Uks  my  flrat,  my  prinss-lika  whols 
Towara  in  majsstia  graea, 

Throned  in  my  haart,  wbara  avar  mors 
Bs  holdsth  kingly  place. 

While  like  my  second,  in  hia  hand 
A  magic  araft  ha  brings. 

And  from  his  fhncy’a  prsetous  atoraa 
Be  fitahions  wondrous  things. 

Wouldat  thou  the  riddle  quiek  dlrinaf 
Breathe  thine  own  name,  dear  Valentine  I 
Volcnttne’a  Mnt,  1868 

Hie  following  well  merited  tribute  we  triut 
will  not  utterly  mtrpowr  the  fair  subject.  If 
we  had  not  happened  to  hare  been  gentle- 
man-nsher”  on  the  occasion  we  think  we  should 
hare  spared  her  such  an  Infliction— but  “  Jenny- 
say-pah  I”  as  we  say  in  French. 

TO  muiM. 

Europe  slept,— no  more  tha  Oodlika  Same, 
Impallad  her  band  across  tha  lyre  : 

Vo  longar  haroaa  to  a  daathlaas  name. 

Ware  aallad  to  action  by  bar  magic  Biw. 

Bat  bosrad  ia  sleep,  aweary  of  the  task 
Which  makath  man  akm  to  powers  abors. 

■u  beaded  not  that  cmn  held  a  mask 
From  which  ha  spoks  aa  Morpheus  his  lore. 

Bha  hstaaad  to  bla  words  and  wept ; 

She  bade  him  tall  It  e'er  and  o’er  again, 
mi  oraraoma  with  happinsos,  aba  slept, 

Aad  bsadlaaa,  roUad  the  harp  npon  the  plain. 

Thao  Copid  tore  tha  mask  and  flung  It  far _ 

Bs  aaissd  the  lyaa,  awoke  Its  proodaat  strain, 
Aad  hsroas  mshad  aontaoding  to  tha  war  >— 
Bmra  hearts  aad  trus  Ware  numbarad  with  tha 


Full  sraU  ha  sorrowed  e’er  the  misehief  done, 

His  ayes  no  longar  on  tha  oamage'rest — 

With  gentle  tones  he  charms  them  one  by  one. 

And  thus  again  with  peaoa  Euiopa  blast 

The  setting  sun  has  caught  the  sweetest  strain, 

And  borne  it  with  him  to  the  distant  west, 

Where  on  Columbia’s  shore— beyond  the  main — 

He  found  the  soul  on  whom  the  gift  should  rest. 

The  soul  once  found,  to  her  the  gift  dirina. 

Was  uihered  in  with  omens  tar  and  near. 

And  now  this  ere  of  good  St.  Valentine, 

The  gods  are  come  the  notes  again  to  hear. 

And  to  the  one  whose  melody  so  sweet. 

Shall  causa  harmonious  feeling  in  tha  throng, 

To  her  I  pray  my  ralentina  may  meet 
Reception  worthy  of  tha  *  QvsaN  or  Soso.’ 

Bvei/SL  Valentine,  Abruary  IStA,  1868 

Vliglnka  suid  Ma— aclmaattfl. 

Oueof  the  pleasantest  sights  we  have  enjoy¬ 
ed  from  our  window  during  the  past  month,  was 
to  behold  the  cordial  shaking  of  hands  between 
the  ‘  Old  Dominion’  and  the  ’  Bay  State.’  How 
much  better  are  these  peaceful  and  patriotic 
meetings  and  greetings  than  the  sectional  Jars 
and  quarrels  which  have  for  some  years  past 
too  much  distracted  the  country.  The  occa¬ 
sion  to  which  we  allude  was  the  inauguration  of 
Crawford’s  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  at 
Richmond,  which  drew  together  a  large  assem¬ 
blage  of  distinguished  persons  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Senator  Hunter  of  Virginia  deliv¬ 
ered  an  oration  on  the  occasion;  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  the  Literary  Messenger,  a  poem. 
Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  also  deliver¬ 
ed  his  celebrated  oration  on  the  character  of 
Washington. 

At  the  great  Inauguration  Dinner  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  toast:  ‘Massachusetts  and  Vir¬ 
ginia — the  revolutionary  ties  that  unite  them 
still  live  in  the  hearts  of  our  people,'  Mr.  Ever¬ 
ett  rose  in  response  to  a  call  from  all  parts  of 
the  Hall,  and  npon  rising  was  received  with 
long  continued  applause.  Order  being  restored, 
he  spoke  as  follows : 

“  Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen — T  thank  you 
for  tills  cordial  welcome.  I  thank  yon  for  call¬ 
ing  me  to  respond  to  so  welcome  a  toast.  Air, 
the  reverence  of  Massachusetts  for  Washington 
and  for  Virginia,  the  mother  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  goes  back  beyond  those  revolutionary 
times  which  yon  have  mentioned.  Tea, 
sir,  fhrther  back  'than  that  Massachusetts 
knew,  and  honored  and  loved  Washington,  while 
the  colors  of  Prance  yet  floated  npon  the  bas¬ 
tions  of  Fort  Dnqnesne,  while  the  red  cross  of 
At.  Oeorge  floated  over  the  American  colonies, 
from  Massachnsetts  to  Georgia.  He  came  to 
my  own  Boston  as  long  ago  as  February,  1TS6. 
He  came  to  ns  then,  we  knew  him  then— bo  was 
alroady  known  throughout  tho  cclonlos  as  tho 


lt»S. 


Our  WinJwa. 
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yoathTul  hero  of  the  seven  years’  war,  and,  air, 
when  the  revolntionary  times  came  on,  when 
the  colonies  flew  to  arms,  and  when  the  great 
and  important  qnestions  arose  in  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Congresa,  who  at  this  critical  Jonctnre  should 
conduct  the  legions  of  the  sons  of  liberty  in  the 
war  of  independence,  Massachusetts  cast  her 
voice  and  her  influence  in  favor  of  the  nomina- 
tion  of  Ueo.  Washington.  (Loud  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  applause.)  Bir.ahe  had  herownsoldiera, 
she  had  her  own  chien  in  the  field,  in  the  ranks 
of  Rogers- men  who  would  tread  with  naked  feet 
the  frosen  fields  of  Lake  Champlain,  men  who 
would  thread  tho  pathless  forest— men  who 
would  storm  the  citadel  of  Lonisburg — she  had 
leaders  of  tried  skill  and  valor— yet  with  all 
their  brave  men  and  brave  leaders  hi  the  field, 
and  at  the  risk  of  wounding  the  tenderest 
nerve  in  the  heart  of  a  gentleman — the  point  of 
honor ;  she  still  gave  her  sufiVage  in  favor  of 
Washington,  she  still  gave  her  snffi-age  for 
that  honored  and  noble  chief.  (Loud  ap¬ 
plause.) 

“We  like  to  remember  this— continued  Mr.  E. 
and  to  remember  that  when  your  great  Vir¬ 
ginia  hero  came  to  assume  that  all  important 
trust,  he  did  it  under  the  shadow  of  the  walls  of 
our  venerable  University,  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Cambridge.  We  like  to  remember  that  he  held 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  beleaguered  in  the 
town  of  Boston,  for  several  months,  and  that 
the  first  great  sncccss  that  he  achieved  in  the 
war  was  upon  the  heights  that  overlook  our 
capital.  (Loud  applause.) 

“Some  of  the  foreign  writers  tell  ns  that  Wash¬ 
ington  was  no  military  Captain.  Hassachnsetts. 
sir,  knows  better.  Nearly  within  sight  of  where 
yon  stand — my  honorable  Mend  sara  some¬ 
where  in  this  neighborhood— with  his  militia 
fresh  from  the  plongh,  nnprovided  with  ordi¬ 
nance,  out  of  ammunition,  he  kept  the  royal 
forces  at  bay  for  nearly  twelve  months.  Mhss- 
achnsetts  beholds  another  monument  of  his 
genius  on  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  where  he 
achieved  one  of  the  noblest  successes  of  the  Re¬ 
volution.  (Applanse.) 

“  I  read  a  few  weeks  ago,  sir,  a  passage  in  a 
French  work,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Wash¬ 
ington  conld  not  have  conducted  the  French 
army  in  the  great  campaign  of  1812.  which  was 
tlie  most  stupendous  military  array  ever  wit¬ 
nessed.  It  was  led  in  thirteen  columns,  each 
column  composed  of  one  hundred  companies. 
It  was  statea  that  Washington  conld  not  have 
conducted  that  army  to  Russia.  I  do  not  know 
who  has  a  right  to  say  that.  I  do  not  know 
on  what  principle  of  probability  or  common 
sense,  or  law,  or  Jnstice,  you  can  say  that  a 
man  who  has  been  a  successfnl  ruler  over  a  few 
would  not  have  been  a  successful  ruler  over 
many.  But  this  I  wfll  say,  that  from  the  supe¬ 
riority  claimed  for  Napoleon,  on  the  ground 
that  he  conducted  that  great  army  to  Rnssis, 
there  mnrt  be  made  a  deduction,  and  that  is 
that  he  did  not  conduct  H  out  again.  (Laugh¬ 
ter  and  applanse.)  ...  .  . 

“  Mr.  Iresldent,  I  join  yon  with  all  my  heart 
in  this  noble  commemoration  of  the  occasion 
which  has  called  us  together.  Virginia  has 
been  called  Justly  the  mother  of  States,  and  of 
men  who  have  been  justly  called  statesmen. 
But  there  is  one  honor  which  she  shares  with 
her  sisters  in  the  confederacy.  This  mighty 
land,  from  the  tropics  to  the  polar  circle, 
boasts  its  attachment  to  the  old  States  ;  and  sir, 
I  might  sav  that  there  Is  not  one  of  the  Btaws 
sfthe  old  thirteen,  or  many  of  tho  new,  that 
eannot  boast  of  great  men;  but  to  Virgima  bo- 
tongs  the  imcomparable  and  distinguished  hon¬ 


or  of  having  prodneed  the  greatest  man — whose 
pre-eminence  all,  without  envy,  admit — whose 
fame  it  is  their  earnest  desire  to  be  allowed,  as 
fellow-citizens,  to  participate.  (Great  ap¬ 
plause.) 

“  Sir,  you  have  done  well  to  commemorate 
this  great  and  honored  son.  I  rejoice  that  you 
have  done  it  by  the  talent  of  a  native  artist.  I 
rejoice  that  you  have  found,  in  one  of  our  own 
native  citizens,  an  artist  with  the  genius  to  con¬ 
ceive,  and  the  taste  to  execute  the  work.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  Oh,  that  Crawford  conld  have  lived 
to  witness  the  triumphs  of  this  day!  Oh,  that 
its  snccess  might  pour  one  drop  of  balm  into 
the  heart  of  his  widow.  (Applause.)  Bir, 
when  I  trace  this  gifted  scnlptor  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  career,  when  I  follow  him 
from  the  early  production  of  his  ‘  Angels,'  the 
busts  of  living  contemporaries,  his  Orpheus,  his 
later  works  or  figures  and  groups  in  the  pedi¬ 
ment  of  the  sonthem  wing  of  the  CapHo)  at 
Washington— then  the  noble  statnes  of  Jeflerson 
and  Henry,  which  already  adorn  your  noble 
momunent— when  I  see  him  ascending  from 
glory  to  glory,  and  success  to  snccess,  till  he 
has  reached  the  apex  of  his  art  and  reputation 
in  the  imperial  statue  of  Washington  himself— 
(applause)— when  I  behold  him  rising  from  this 
beginning,  ascending  from  triumph  to  triumph, 
as^tis  said  of  Phidias,  who  carved  the  gods  and 
gave  to  Olympus  a  Jove,  is  it  fancifril  to  sup- 
'lose  that  the  genins  that  guided  his  cunning 
hand  through  all  these  early  works  was  over¬ 
powered  at  last  by  the  transcendant  glories  of 
the  matchless  work  of  art;  is  it  fanciful  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  gifted  sculptor  who  sees  much 
more  than  ordinarv  man,  who  penetrates  so 
much  deeper  into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  ex¬ 
pression.  who  sees  so  much  higher  to  the  t^one 
of  Heaven  in  his  career,  carving  thoughts  and 
characters  and  feelings  from  the  portals  of 
saints,  a  revolution  successfully  conducted,  a 
constitution  wisely  framed,  a  government  pat- 
rioticallly  administered,  all  depicted  in  every 
glance  of  that  divine  face — is  U  mere  fancy  to 
say  that  the  gifted  sculptor,  like  the  gifted  poet 
of  Paradise  I^t— 

‘  Saw  It  blase  in  exeea  of  light. 

And  eloeed  his  eyes  ia  endless  night.’  ’’ 

(Tremendous  applause,  which  continued  for 
some  minntes.) 

“  I  am  so  old  fashioned  as  to  be  a  believer  in 
monuments.  I  believe  in  the  granite  and  mar¬ 
ble.  1  believe  in  monnmenU,  and  I  regard 
them  as  one  of  the  noblest  exercises  of  genius, 
taste  and  skill  in  a  highly  advanced  staged 
civilization.  But,  sir,  they  are  more  than  this 
— they  embody  high  elements.  They  are  the 
embodiments  of  Patriotism,  Truth,  Fidelity  to 
Country,  and  Services  for  the  Common  ()ood. 
1  tell  yon  that,  as  long  as  that  noble  work  shall 
have  the  snows  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer,  if  the  arm  of  flesh  shall  ever  fall  to  sustain 
vou,  that  rigid  arm  wiU  buoy  yon  up,  and  be  a 
ierror  to  trsHora.  (Loud  applanse.)  1  tell  you 
that  thunder  more  furious  than  tho  elements 
will  clothe  the  neck  of  that  war-horse,  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemies  of  the  Un¬ 
ion  and  the  Constitution.  (Loud  applause.) 

“  I  will  save  a  little  for  what  awaits  me  to¬ 
morrow,  and  I  beg  leave,  therefore,  simply  to 
conclude — (cries of  ‘Go  on,’  'Go  on’) — wiu  the 
following  sentiment : 

Virginia — Rhe  honors  herself  in  the  honor  that 
she  pays  to  her  great  men.’’ 

(Mr.  Everett’s  speech  was  followed  by  loud 
and  long  continued  applause.) 


sleep,  in  spite  of  the  eontinnal  roar  of  cannon. 
Suddenly  I  waa  aroused  by  a  wild  unearthly 
scream  close  to  my  ear;  my  companion  stood 
upright  beside  me,  her  arms  raised  and  her 
head  bent  forward  in  the  attitude  of  listening ; 
a  look  of  intense  delight  broke  over  her  coun¬ 
tenance,  she  grasped  my  hand,  drew  me  to¬ 
wards  her,  and  exclaimed,  “  Dinna  ye  hear  it  ? 
dinna  ye  year  it?  Ay,  I’m  no  dreamin',  it's  the 
slogan  o*  the  Highlanders  I  We’re  saved,  we’re 
saved!"  Then,  flinging  herself  on  her  knees, 
she  thanked  God  with  passionate  fervor. 

I  felt  utterly  bewildered:  my  English  ears 
heard  only  the  roar  of  artillery  and  I  thought 
my  poor  Jessie  waa  still  raving,  but  she  darted 
to  the  batteries,  and  I  heard  her  cry  incessant¬ 
ly  to  the  men,  "  Courage !  hark  to  the  slogan^ 
to  the  Hai'gregor,  the  grandest  of  them  alL 
Here’s  help  at  last.”  To  describe  the  effect  of 
these  words  upon  the  soldiers  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  For  a  moment  they  ceased  firing,  and 
every  soul  listened  in  intense  anxiety.  Gra¬ 
dually,  however,  there  arose  a  murmnr  of  bit¬ 
ter  disappointment,  and  the  wailing  of  the  wo¬ 
men  who  had  flocked  out  began  anew  as  the 
Colonel  shook  his  head.  Our  dull  lowland  ears 
heard  nothing  but  the  rattle  of  the  musketry. 

A  few  moments  more  of  this  deathless  sus¬ 
pense,  of  this  agonizing  hope,  and  Jessie,  who 
had  again  sunk  on  the  ground,  sprang  to  her 
feet,  and  cried  in  a  voice  so  clear  and  piercing 
that  it  was  heard  along  the  whole  line,  "  Will 
ye  no  believe  it  noo  ?  The  slogan  has  ceased, 
inde«d,  bnt  the  Campbells  are  cornin’  I  D’ye 
hear,  d'ye  hear?"  At  that  moment  we  seemed 
indeed  to  hear  the  voice  of  God  in  the  distance, 
when  the  bagpipes  of  the  Highlanders  brought 
us  tidings  of  deliverance,  for  now  there  was  uu 
longer  any  doubt  of  the  fact.  That  shrill,  pene¬ 
trating,  ceaseless  sound,  which  rose  above  all 
other  sounds,  could  come  neither  from  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  enemy  nor  from  the  work  of  tlie 
Rappers.  No,  it  waa  indeeil  the  blast  of  the 
Scottish ,  bagpipes,  now  shrill  and  harsh,  as 
threatening  vengeance  on  the  foe,  then  in  softer 
tones  seeming  to  promise  snecor  to  their  Mends 
in  need.  Never,  surely,  was  there  snch  a  scene 
as  that  which  followed.  Not  a  heart  in  the  Re¬ 
sidency  of  Lucknow  but  bowed  itself  bofore 
God.  .\II,  by  one  simultaneous  Impulse,  fell 
upon  their  knees,  and  nothing  waa  heard  but 


Tbe  Mege  and  Relief  of  Lucknow. 

Several  of  our  leading  and  popular  poets  bavo 
described  in  verse  the  thrilling  scenes  at  the 
late  siege  of  Lneknow  in  India.  The  ballad  in 
the  preceding  pages  of  this  magazine,  furnished 
by  a  new  contributor,  is  the  best  poetic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  incidents  that  we  have  seen.  The 
whole  subject  has  been  dramatized,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  played  at  one  of  the  popular  theatres 
in  this  city. 

The  following  graphic  description  of  the  scene 
at  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  relief,  so 
long,  so  painfully  awaited  by  the  beleaguered  in¬ 
mates  of  Lneknow,  written  by  a  lady  of  the  res- 
eued  party,  equals  in  dramatic  intensity  the 
best  descriptive  passages  of  Sir  Walter  Rcott : 

“  Death  stared  us  in  the  face.  We  were  fully 
persuaded  that  in  twenty-four  hours  all  would 
be  over.  The  engineers  bad  said  so,  and  all 
kuew  the  worst.  We  women  strove  to  encour¬ 
age  each  other,  and  to  perform  the  light  duties 
which  had  been  assigned  to  ns,  such  as  convey¬ 
ing  orders  to  the  batteries  and  supplying  the 
men  with  provisions,  especially  enps  of  coffee, 
which  we  prepared  day  and  night.  I  had  gone 
ont  to  try  and  make  myshlf  nsefni,  in  company 
with  Jessie  Brown,  the  wife  of  a  corporal  in  my 
husband’s  regiment.  Poor  Jessie  had  been  in 
a  state  of  restless  excitement  all  through  the 
siege,  and  had  fallen  away  visibly  within  the 
last  few  days.  A  constant  fever  consumed  her. 
and  her  mind  wandered  occasionally,  especially 
on  that  day,  when  the  recollections  of  home 
seemed  powerfully  present  to  her.  At  last, 
overcome  with  fatigue,  she  lay  down  on  the 
ground,  wrapped  up  in  her  plaid. 

I  sat  beside  her,  promising  to  awaken  her 
when,  as  she  said,  "her  father  should  return 
from  the  ploughing."  Rhe  at  length  fell  into  a 
profound  slumber,  motionless  and  apparently 
breatkUi|s,  her  head  resting  in  my  lap.  I  ray- 
self  eould  no  longer  resist  the  Incliuation  to 
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banting  sobt  and  the  murmored  voice  of  pray¬ 
er.  Then  all  arose,  and  there  rang  oat  from  a 
thoosond  lips  a  great  shout  oi  Joy  which  re- 
soonded  for  and  wide,  and  lent  new  vigor  to  that 
bieesed  bagpipe.  To  oar  cheer  of  “  Ood  save 
the  Queen!”  they  replied  in  the  well  known 
strain  that  moves  every  Scot  to  tears,  ”  Bhoald 
sold  acqaointance  be  forgot,”  &e.  After  that 
nothing  else  made  any  impression  on  me.  I 
scarcely  remember  what  followed.  Jessie  was 
presented  to  the  General  on  his  entrance  into 
the  fort,  and  at  the  officers’  banquet  her  health 
was  drank  by  all  present,  while  the  pipers 
inarched  round  the  table,  playing  once  more  tho 
lamilior  air  of  ”  Aold  lang  syne.” 


TiM  Capitol  at  Wasblngiton. 

We  always  watch  with  interest  the  pnblio 
works  at  the  seat  of  government  of  our  great 
and  growing  country,  for  they  constitute  a  Joint 
property  to  which  any  citizen,  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  can  point,  and  exclaim  with  pride, 
“  I  have  an  interest  in  all  that — a  port  of  it  be- 
ionps  to  me  /”  These  works  thus  cunstitnte  in 
some  degree  a  bond  to  bold  the  Union  together 
—an  anchor,  as  it  were,  to  steady  the  good 
ship  of  state.  We  find  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Intelligencer  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Improvements  going  on  in  that  stnpendons  struc¬ 
ture,  the  Capitol. 

The  grandly  designed  white  marble  structure 
has  had  the  additional  wings  attashed  to  it,  and 
a  lofty  dome  is  now  sarmonnting  the  place  of 
the  old  one,  and  is  to  be  elevated  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  base  of  the  boilding,  while  its 
summit  will  be  crowned  by  a  beautiful  personi¬ 
fication  of  Freedom,  to  be  executed  In  bronze 
from  a  model  by  the  late  celebrated  sculptor 
Crawford. 

An  improved  taste  characterizes  the  external 
and  internal  embellishments  of  the  Capitol, 
tboagb  occasional  alterations  must  necessarily 
be  resorted  to  in  so  vast  a  work. 

The  wings  of  the  building  ore  abont  to  receive 
their  pediments,  and,  fortunately,  Crawford’s 
sculpture  for  one  of  them  is  completed  and  at 
Washington.  A  pair  oi  oronze  doors,  by  the  same 
artist,  will  grace  one  of  the  grand  entraneeo, 
and  Rogers’s  doors  illustrating  the  history  of 
Columbus  will  occupy  the  other ;  a  third  pair 
of  doors  will  probably  fill  the  centre  entrance. 
It  Is  to  the  honor  of  Amerira  that  the  exquis¬ 
ite  odommeAt  of  bronze  artistic  doors  are  again 
brought  into  requisition  for  the  first  time  since 
the  days  of  Lorenzo,  Ghiberti,  and  John  of  Bo¬ 
logna. 

The  Interior  of  the  wings  have  well  formed 
rooms  for  pictorial  decoration,  with  vaulted 
sellings,  in  which  frescoes  may  be  seen  accom- 
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ponied  with  arabesques.  The  Agricultural 
Committee  room,  for  example,  has  the  appro¬ 
priate  subjects  of  CincinnatuB  and  Pntnnni, 
each  leaving  the  plough  for  the  sword  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  their  country.  The  war  department  is 
decorated  with  frescoes  of  the  battle  of  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  death  of  General  W orcester.  These  are 
the  second  real  frescoes  painted  in  tho  United 
Btotes.  The  first,  by  Ecoznio  Latilla,  were 
executed  in  New-Tork  for  Cyrus  W.  Field  (of 
the  trans- Atlantic  Telegraph)  six  years  ago, 
and  of  a  highly  flnmlied  description,  resembling 
those  of  the  ancients.  The  frescoes  of  the  Ci^- 
Itol  are  by  Big.  Bromidi,  and  very  eflectire  at  a 
distance,  and  possess  delicacy  of  tint.  He 
has  been  ably  assisted  in  the  ornamental  part 
by  Mr.  Leslie  and  others. 

The  Hall  of  Congress,  though  now  occupied 
by  its  members,  is  far  from  completisn,  but 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  holla  of  mo¬ 
dem  times,  if  the  conception  of  the  projector  is 
only  carried  into  execution.  The  present  effect 
may  be  compared  to  seeing  a  splendid  frame 
without  the  masterpiece  of  art  it  is  to  adorn ; 
and  the  hall  must  therefore  be  considered  ss  to 
what  it  will  be  rather  than  what  it  is.  The 
style  is  Italian  of  the  16th  century;  its  dimen¬ 
sions  are  large  and  ample,  and  so  constracted 
as  to  be  perfect  in  the  important  matter  of 
acoustics. 

The  ceiling  is  of  iron,  enriched  with  mould¬ 
ings  and  ornaments  gilded  after  the  manner  of 
the  old  halls  of  Italy ;  the  comice  is  very  bold, 
with  pendents  of  rather  too  baroque  a  style. 
The  panels,  which  are  now  painted  in  oil  with  a 
honeysuckle  ornament,  will  probably  be  re¬ 
placed  some  future  time  by  medallions  of  figures 
on  blue  and  scarlet  grounds,  which  would  re¬ 
lieve  admirably  against  the  fine  gilded  frame¬ 
work.  The  light  is  made  to  descend  from  a  flat 
sky-light  of  ground  glass  panels,  ornamented 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  States,  and 
well  adapted  for  illuminating  the  body  of  the 
hall.  The  cycle  of  historical  subjects,  painted 
in  highly  finished  frescoes,  will  occupy  the  pre¬ 
sent  empty  panels,  which  now  iqjure  the  effect 
of  the  hall.  When  completed  the  eye  will  be 
attracted  by  the  inspiring  patriotic  subjects  dis¬ 
played  around  the  walls  and  in  the  niches  in 
paintings  and  sculpture,  and  the  now  gorgeous 
ceiling  will  then  take  its  proper  place  as  secon¬ 
dary  to  art,  and  the  whole  be  harmonized. 

Bold  Surgical  Operation. 

The  Edinburgh  Advertiser  gives  on  account 
of  a  remarkable  surgical  operation.  It  was 
performed  at  the  Royal  Infirmary.  At  It 
o’clock  the  room  was  crowded  to  excess,  and 
Dumbers  of  medical  men  from  all  parts  were  as¬ 
sembled  to  witness  K. 
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Hm  pktitnt  had  toe  a  kac  tine  aaffarcd  from  canear 
of  Um  toi^a,  and  ProfiMiar  dymie  bad  dotanmiied  upon 
romoriiif  tbt  organ  bodily  Shortly  after  12  o’clock 
the  mao  wai  led  Into  the  theatre,  placed  upon  the 
table,  and  quickly  rendered  powerleai  through  the  po¬ 
tent  inAuence  of  the  chloroform  which  wan  adminiater- 
ad  to  hfan.  Profmior  Syme  oommenoed  by  making  a 
vertical  ineWon  through  the  integument  corering  the 
ahm,  and  then  mwed  through  the  lower  jaw  at  the 
aymphaafo.  The  diriaioa  being  made,  he  next  proceed¬ 
ed  to  cut  away  the  tongue  at  the  veiy  root,  eloae  to 
the  hyoM  bona  The  arteriea  were  quickly  tied,  the 
hemorrhage  waa  oomiMuntiTaly  Uttle,  the  man  baring 
toot  only  a  fow  ounoea  of  Mood.  The  Jaw  waa  again 
plaoed  together,  and  the  integument  Mwed  up  The 
man  waa  aotoally  able  to  walk  out  of  the  room.  At 
the  eloae  of  the  operation  ProfeMor  Syme  remarked 
that  the  remoral  of  the  tongue  bodily  had  been  anoeeae 
fully  performed  in  Italy,  but  the  nuxiui  operandi  waa 
of  a  different  nature,  the  mciaiou  baring  been  made 
entirely  in  the  throat ;  but  he  (Profoaaor  Syme)  eonri- 
dered  that  that  mode  waa  attended  with  more  danger 
than  the  one  be  had  ohoaen  to  adopt.  Thia  operation 
baa  nerer  yet  been  performed  m  Ormt  Britain,  and 
abould  the  patient  recover,  which  ie  earneatly  hoped 
and  believed,  the  higbeat  praiae  will  be  due  to  Pro- 
feaaor  Syme  for  having  ao  akilfully  undertaken  that 
which  no  aurgeon  of  thia  country  had  formerly  ven¬ 
tured  upon.  A  late  account  aaya;  “The  patient 
walked  out  of  the  theatre,  apeechleea,  but  grateful  and 
happy,  and  baa  continued  well  ever  aince,  being  fed 
with  a  tube.  Be  can  now,  however,  awallow,  and  yee- 
terday  he  apoke,  or  rather  breatiied  out  the  word 
‘milk.'  Ha ia  cheerful,  and  girea  every  hope  of  tho¬ 
rough  reeorery.” 


•*TeIagrnm.** 

An  attempt  waa  made  a  few  years  ago  to 
make  thia  word  pass  current  In  the  newspapers 
ae  a  enbetitnte  for  the  eonstantly-recnrring 
phrase  telegraph  dispatch.”  The  word  seem¬ 
ed  to  strike  most  writers  as  awkward  and  fell 
into  disnse,  even  among  those  who  attempted 
the  innovatioD.  The  convenience,  however,  of 
having  some  single  word  to  exprees  what  ia 
transmitted  by  the  telegraph,  and  distinguished 
from  the  instrument  by  which  it  is  sent,  has  led 
to  an  attempt  to  revive  the  word  and  bring  it 
into  general  nse.  The  London  Times  constantly 
nses  it  of  late,  and  is  imitated  by  its  namesake 
on  thisside  of  the  water.  The  New  York  Times. 
The  London  Inqnirer  gives  the  following  amu¬ 
sing  account  of  the  controversy  which  is  going 
on  in  England  respecting  the  legitimacy  of  the 
new  word : 

“  Orwt  is  the  cantroveny  now  rigfng  between  the 
Hvsl  sebolsn  of  OxfMrd  and  Cbmbridge.  *  When  Greek 
meets  Greek  theooomee  the  tug  of  war.'  With  lexicon 
ia  hand  Mr.  BbiUite,  of  Gbmbridga,  has  offsred  battls 
hi  tbs-Tbass  to  all  galnsayssa.  Hr.  Walford,  of  Ox¬ 


ford,  strides  forth  to  inset  him .  IV.  IVnuldiion  rushes 
to  tbs  aid  of  bis  feilow-Cbatab  Borne  unkuuwn  IdKIbIi 
cams  to  tbs  support  of  the  Oxonian. 

"Tbs  question  is  of  the  Amt  importance.  Indeed, 
the  Berkeley  I’eerags  Cbse  was  ootbiog  to  it  Is  the 
very  convenient  word  ttkgrtm  a  legitimate  word,  or 
does  a  sinister  bar  cross  its  scutoheoo  t  Cbmbridge  do- 
Dies  its  right  to  the  privilege  of  honest  birth,  and  will 
not  allow  it  any  relsthmsbip  with  diagram,  anagram, 
and  Uis  other  respectable  msmben  of  the  family  of 
‘gram.’  Oxford  deelaree  that  It  Is  as  good  as  ■  ssono- 
gram,’  and  that  no  one  ever  aeenaed  that  word  of  il¬ 
legitimacy  Osmbridgs  retorts  that  two  blaeka  eaunqt 
make  one  white  ,  that  monogram  ia  bad.  and  talegrom. 
If  possible,  worse  ;  and  that  ‘  te legrapheme’  la  the 
Esau  whose  birthright  this  Jacob  of  a  talegrsm 
takes  away. 

“  For  our  own  part  we  will  not  ventnre  on  a  poeitire 
decision.  Wo  Incline  to  the  belief  that  in  its  etymolo 
gical  heraldry  Cambrv%e  has  proved  itself  the  mureac. 
enrate  King  at-Arms.  But  In  pteeenoe  of  such  coni- 
tnlsnts  ws  dare  not  be  too  certain.  The  ease  stands 
thus  :  If  IVrielee  bad  had  a  telegraph  from  Athens 
to  ths  Piraeos,  and  wished  to  say  '  1  telsgrapb,’  would 
he  say ‘tslegrapho,’ or ‘telgraplieof'  Ifbesaid  ‘tele- 
gtapho,’  be  would  have  called  a  telegraphic  message 
*  telegramma.’  If  be  said  ‘  telegrapheo,  ’  be  would 
have  used  ‘  telegraphema.’  And  so  the  question  lies 
between  the  two  verbs.  Cbmbridge  asserts  that  as 
'  grapho’  can  only  be  used  with  a  preposition,  Pericles 
must  have  said  ‘  telegrapheo.’  And, then  Oxford  quotes 
from  Homer  to  prove  that '  tele’  tia  preposition.  Now, 
we  believe  that '  tele’  ie  not,  and  never  was  a  preposi¬ 
tion,  but  merely  an  adverb  used  like  a  preposition ; 
and  altbongh  a  vulgar  fellow  like  Cloon  might  have 
said  ‘  telegiapbo,’  Pericles  wonld  have  eertaioly  used 
the  other  form.  Thus,  legally  and  theoretically,  Cbm¬ 
bridge  seems  to  have  the  beet  of  It  But  certainly  Ox¬ 
ford  wlU  And  ‘  telegram’ reoogniaedaslegitiroateamong 
us  in  spite  of  this  little  doud  that  hangs  over  its  pa- 
rentage.  We  are  not  Greeks,  and  *  telegrspbeme’  is  in 
no  sense  English.” 

We  agree  with  an  intelligent  cotemporary  in 
the  opinion  that,  although  the  word  follows  the 
analogy  of  diagram,  anagram,  and  one  or  two 
other  words,  the  greater  part  of  the  words  in 
onr  Isngnage  of  the  same  Greek  derivation  ter¬ 
minate  in  "graph.”  Thus  we  hnye photograph. 
(not  photogram,  which  would  be  execrable,) 
paragraph,  autograph,  etc.  But  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  great  convenience  of  the 
word  will  overcome  all  the  repugnance  which 
is  felt  to  it  on  the  score  of  taste,  and  that  it  will 
come  into  current  nse.  The  public  will  at 
length  become  reconciled  to  it,  as  it  has  to 
ladies’  hoops,  which  were  so  pitilessly  ridiculed 
at  first.  The  best  mle  in  relation  to  new  words 
(  as  also  in  regard  to  new  fashions  in  dress  )  la 
that  given  by  Pope  in  the  ”  Essay  on  Criticism 

“  Be  not  the  Arst  by  whom  tho  new  Is  triad. 

Nor  yst  ths  last  to  lay  ths  old  ssids.” 
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tWiePTMrjr  of  tiM  Vdakb  of  HIppoeratM. 

I  Hm  JB^perance,  of  AUmob,  ttatM  tkat  near 
the  village  of  AruaontU,  not  far  from  Pharaalia, 
a  tomb  haa  joat  been  diacovered,  which  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  that  of  Hippocrates,  the 
great  phyaician,  an  inscription  clearly  announc¬ 
ing  the  fact.  In  the  tomb  a  gold  ring  was  found, 
representing  a  serpent — a  symbol  of  medical 
art  in  antiquity — aa  well  as  a  small  gold  chain  at¬ 
tached  to  a  thin  piece  of  gold,  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  band  for  the  head.  There  was 
also  lying  with  these  articles  a  bronae  boat, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Hippocrates  himself. 
The  objects,  as  well  as  the  stone  which  bears 
the  Inscription,  were  delivered  up  to  Housin 
Pasha,  Qoremor  of  Thessaly,  who  at  once  for¬ 
warded  them  to  Constantinople. 

Arteatan  IVeUs  In  tlM  DeoeeC. 

The  French  papers  have  interesting  accounts 
of  newly  bored  artesian  wells  in  the  Bahara 
Desert,  in  Algiers.  They  are  six  in  number, 
and  some  of  them  are  276  feet  deep.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  water  in  each  case  produced 
the  greatest  excitement  among  the  desert  tribes. 
Their  Joy  over  the  first  well  was  unbounded, 
and  news  of  the  event  spread  towards  the  south 
with  unexampled  rapidity.  People  came  from 
long  distances  in  order  to  see  the  miracle.  The 
Marabouts,  with  gp-eat  solemnity,  consecrated 
the  newly-created  well,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
“the  well  of  peace."  At  another  place,  as 
soon  as  the  rejoicing  outcries  of  the  soldiers 
had  announced  the  rushing  forth  of  the  water, 
the  natives  drew  near  in  crowds,  plunged  them¬ 
selves  into  the  blessed  waves,  and  the  mothers 
bathed  their  children  therein.  The  names  im¬ 
mediately  applied  by  the  people,  such  as  “  the 
well  of  bliss"  and  “the  well  of  gratitude,"  suffi¬ 
ciently  attest  their  feelings.  It  is  said  that  these 
wells  will  work  an  important  part  in  a  social 
revolution  of  the  tribes  in  their  neighborhood. 
Having  been  obliged,  like  their  ancestors,  to 
wander  from  place  to  place  as  the  desert  springs 
dried  up,  they  will  now  remain  around  the  con¬ 
stantly  flowing  wells,  cultivate  the  land,  and 
take  the  first  steps  towards  civilisation. 

Coal  Fields  of  England  and  Amerloa. 

Ere  we  wrap  up  this  carboniferous  Integu¬ 
ment  of  the  landscape,  (nays  the  eloquent  Hngh 
Miller,)  let  ns  mark  to  how  small  a  coal  field 
England  has,  for  ao  many  years,  owed  its  fiour- 
ishJng  trade.  Its  area,  as  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark,  scarcely  equals  that  of  one 
of  our  larger  Scottish  lakes ;  and  yet  how  many 
thousand  steam  engines  has  it  set  in  motion, 
hew  many  railway  trainh  iias  It  propelled,  how 


many  thousand  wagon  loads  of  salt  haa  it  elab¬ 
orated  from  the  brine,  how  many  millions  tons 
of  iron  has  it  furnished,  raised  to  the  surface, 
smelted  and  hammered  I  It  has  made  Birming¬ 
ham  a  great  city,  the  first  iron  depot  of  Europe, 
and  filled  the  country  with  crowded  towns  and 
busy  villages.  And  if  one  small  field  has  done 
so  much,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  those 
vast  basins  laid  down  by  Lyell  in  the  geoiogical 
map  of  the  United  States  I 

Where  the  Tallest  Hen  Come  From. 

From  a  notice  of  Surgeon-General  Lawson’s 
report  In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  tallest  men 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  army,  are  from  the 
State  of  Georgia,  where  out  of  100  enlisted,  30 
were  six  feet  and  over;  while  the  shortest  men 
are  from  New  York,  where  only  4  out  of  100 
were  six  feet,  .The  tallest  recruit  from  Georgia 
was  6  feet  six  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  mean 
height  of  the  recruits  thence  was  6  feet  8  inches. 
The  tallest  enlisted  man  from  New  York,  was 
6  feet  one  and  a  half  inches,  and  the  mean 
height  of  New  York  recruits  was6  feetfiinebea. 
The  Southern  and  Western  States  produce  the 
tallest  men,  and  the  Middle  and  EU»tern  States 
the  shortest. 

Pssd  Ijetter  OAee. 

The  number  of  dead  letters  containing  arti¬ 
cles  of  value  other  than  money  registered  and 
sent  out  for  delivery  to  the  owners  during  the 
six  monthsending  December  31, 1857,  was 4,364, 
the  contents  of  which  were  as  follows :  Bills  of 
exchange,  drafts,  and  letters  of  credit,  bonds, 
notes,  checks,  orders,  and  Treasury  warrants, 
certificates  of  deposit,  accounts  and  receipts, 
which,  computed  at  their  nominal  value, 
amounted  to  $1,460,685.58.  Also,  307  deedsand 
land  titles,  72  articles  of  agreement  and  policies 
of  insurance,  62  certificates  of  stock ;  142  pen¬ 
sion  papers  and  land  warrants ;  512  misoella- 
neons  articles ;  and  120  daguerreotypes.  Near¬ 
ly  all  of  the  abo>e  letters,  with  their  contents, 
have  been  delivered  to  their  proper  owners.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  valuable  dead  let¬ 
ters  reach  the  dead-letter  office  through  the 
fault  of  the  writers,  either  on  account  of  mis¬ 
direction,  illegible  writing,  or  neglect  to  prepay 
the  postage. 

History  of  Gold. 

Some  of  our  sontemporarles  have  been 
gleaning  statistics  with  regard  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  uses  of  gold.  It  appears  that  at  the 
time  of  Augustus  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  In  gold  and  silver  was  $1,800,000,000.  In 
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two  eentnriea  it  had  diminished  one  half,  and 
four  eentnriea  after  that  monareh’e  death,  when 
Borne  waa  atmggling  nnder  the  last  mortal 
blows  of  her  barbarian  enemiea,  it  had  sunk  to 
$184,000,000 ;  while  during  the  reign  of  Char¬ 
lemagne  it  waa  only  $168,000,000, 

After  the  disruption  of  the  Western  Empire, 
the  additions  to  the  stock  of  gold  were  small, 
not  more  than  enough  to  supply  the  loss  by 
wear  and  tear  and  loes,  Hungary  and  Sweden 
being  the  only  sources  of  supply.  In  1492,  the. 
discoTery  of  America  opened  up  a  new  region 
for  the  production  of  the  preoions  metals.  This 
El  Dorado  of  our  fathers  added  to  the  wealth  of 
Europe  $260,000  up  to  the  year  1600,  and  during 
the  entire  sixteenth  century  the  amount  re- 
eelved  from  this  source  was  two  mllliona  and  a 
half.  After  the  discovery  of  the  Brazil  mines, 
the  productions  of  America  increased,  and  fif¬ 
teen  millions  was  annually  contributed  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  Humboldt  eetimated  the 
annual  produce  of  the  American  rivers  at  forty 
eight  millions,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
exclusive  of  Africa,  at  above  live  millions  more. 
In  1810,  the  whole  production  of  Europe  and 
America  was  fifty-five  millions.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  begun  the  struggle  between  Spain  and 
her  American  oolonles,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  a  sndden  diminntion  of  the  supply 
of  precions  metals  from  the  latter  countries, 
the  annual  average  being  not  twenty  millions. 
After  1829  their  prodnetivenese  began  to  In¬ 
crease,  until  in  1846  it  had  reached  thirty-three 
millions,  the  whole  production  of  the  world  be¬ 
ing  over  sixty  millions. 

In  1848,  the  true  golden  age  began  with  the 
discovery  of  the  California  gold  fields,  followed 
by  the  opening  of  the  rich  Australian  mines. 
Before  these  the  El  Dorados  of  the  early  adven¬ 
turers  in  this  country  dwindle  into  insignificance. 
They  produce  more  annually  than  the  wildest 
dreamer  of  Raleigh  Imagined  to  be  possible. 
To  set  before  our  readers  the  enormous  aimnal 
production  at  the  present  time  we  subjoin  a 
Uble  giving  a  rough  estimate  of  the  gross 
amount  of  diflbrent  conntries  in  dollars. 


AsUtk  RomU,  ....  $30,000,000 
Rest  of  laU  (ezdadlng  Japan  and 


OhlDS,)  -  -  -  .  . 

3,600,000 

Europe, . 

1,600.000 

Afriee, . 

1.000,000 

Kortb  end  South  Amariea,  (ezelud- 

taf  Oeiitbmis,) 

7,600,000 

CeiUtmie,  .... 

70,000,000 

Austimlie,  .... 

06,000,000 

$167,600,000 

This  be  it  remembered  is  gold  only. 

,  It  is  Interesting  to  observe  the  change  fn  the 
proportions  of  the  preoions  metals  eflbeted  by 


California  and  Australia.  Before  they  were 
opened,  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  waa 
about  five  to  six.  Now,  however,  it  is  as  fourto 
one  nearly. 

MThat  becomes  of  all  this  treasure  T  In  the 
first  place,  much  is  added  annually  to  the  curren¬ 
cy  of  civilized  nations.  McCullough  estimates 
this  at  $67,000,000.  Then  the  arts  consume,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  authority,  $66,000,000 
mure.  Of  this  much  is  irrecoverable,  and  may 
be  considered  finally  lost  to  the  world.  Anoth¬ 
er  heavy  item  of  loss  is  in  the  amount  worn  off 
and  lost  in  coin.  The  same  writer  estimates 
that  at  no  less  than  $28^00,000  annually. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous  quantities 
of  the  precions  metals  required  by  the  arts,  we 
may  quote  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the 
eminent  British  statistician.  That  gentleman 
states  that  Birmingham  alone  consumes  1,000 
ounces  of  fine  gold  weekly,  and  he  gives  the 
following  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  leaf- 
gold  by  other  large  towns  In  the  United  King¬ 
dom: 


London 

Ounete  TVeekl/. 
400 

Edlnbuifb,  - 

86 

Bmiingbam, 

70 

UenehMUr, 

40 

DubUn, 

U 

Urerpool,  - 

16 

leeds. 

S 

QUsgow, 

4 

ToUl, 

684 

Of  this  amount,  he  states  on  the  authority  of 
an  eminent  gold-refiner,  not  one-tenth  part  can 
be  recovered.  The  art  of  gilding  metals  uses 
up  not  less  than  ten  thousand  ounces  of  gold  an¬ 
nually.  And  the  source  of  loes  is  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  porcelain.  One  manufactory  in  Eng¬ 
land  uses  17,600  dollars’  worth  annually.  The 
consumption  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries  for 
gilding  and  making  rose  color  and  crimson,  is 
not  loss  than  from  7,000  to  10,000  ounces  a  year. 

Ineeihwsttble  Cletls. 

A  French  discovery  for  rendering  wood  and 
cloth  incombustible  was  lately  tried  before  the 
emperor.  Ladies'  dresses  of  the  most  gauzy 
material,  that  had  been  prepared  with  It,  conld 
not  be  made  to  bum.  A  cottage,  one  half  of 
which  had  been  covered  with  the  preparation, 
waa  filled  with  straw  and  set  on  fire.  Half  the 
building  was  consumed,  but  when  the  flames 
reached  the  protected  portion,  they  died  away 
without  injuring  it. 

Reeovee^  m€  Ocean  Treasnres. 

A  member  of  the  Academy  of  Bciencee  of 
Paris,  who  is  also  an  eminent  chemist,  has  In¬ 
vented  an  apparatus  which  he  thinks  win  enable 
human  beings  to  breathe  as  freely  at  the  bottem 
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of  the  Mk  u  on  the  rarfaee  of  the  earth.  He 
propoeea  to  form  an  aaeoclatton  for  collecting 
all  the  treasnree  now  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  and  eetimatee  at  about  £800,000,000  ater- 
ling  the  harreit  of  treaenree  to  be  gleaned  on  the 
ronte  between  England  and  India  only. 


Otur  Poeta  and  Contrllmtoea. 

From  over-work  and  111  health,  for  some  time 
paat,  our  correapondence  has  got  behind  hand. 
Hany  of  onr  correspondents,  we  fear,  moat  fe^ 
that  ^y  are  quite  too  long  neglected-.  We 
throw  ourselves  on  their  kindness,  and  beg  them 
to  believe  that  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  to 
discharge  onr  duties.  We  hope  in  a  week  more 
to  get  square  up  with  onr  work  again.  Some 
correspondents  send  ns  large  manuscripts  that 
we  cannot  use,  and  request  os  to  return  them, 
if  not  used,  but  neglect  to  send  stamps  for  the 
postsge.  This  is  rather  an  unreasonable  tax, 
and  they  most  not  think  H  strange  if  we  do  not 
always  comply  with  the  request. 

Our  poets  are  pretty  fairly  represented  in  the 
body  of  this  number  of  the  Ifagaaine,  and  more 
of  them  might  have  found  an  airing  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  had  not  snch  a  nnmerons  flock  of 
‘‘Valentines”  flown  in  at  the  “Window."  As 
H  is,  we  thought  it  best  to  shot  them  all  out  of 
the  Olio  this  time,  with  one  solitary  exception, 
which  follows. 

THB  TlllPnaT. 

Ajrtgiu  rum. 


O'sr  the  black  span  of  ths  night-vaoH 
A  illanca  of  aanthUatioB, 

Uka  to  that  tsiribU  ■flenea 
Whan  awapt  tha  Flood  orar  Craattoa  I 
From  tha  elaft  sanlth  now 
Toward  the  horiaon’s  brow, 

Daath,  biasing  down  thro’  tha  gloom, 
Ridm  tha  rad  lightning  of  doom  ; 

Whfla  tha  mad  thnndarsroU  aftar, 
Roaring  damoniaa  langbtar  I 
Ah  I  what  a  night  of  woo 
OrlsM-bardsn’d  Earth  shall  know  I 

a. 

Oaka  In  tha  van  of  tha  Bwwrt— 

Pjrcla-arownsd  raonarehs  of  battls, 

Whoas  Strang  anna  hava  itranglad  tha  tampggts. 
And  ahnoklad  abova  thalr  daath-rattW— . 
Bark  I  bow  tbair  haarU  ara  tom, 

As  to  tha  aarth  la  boms, 

(k«wn  after  crown — ^king  by  king. 

Prone  whara  the  wild  vlolata  spring  I 
Eran  tbeaa  ilowara  that  they  ahaiishad 
•Mid  their deatb  atragflca  hava  perished. 
Bo,  whan  tha  mighty  fkll, 

Oroah  they  tbair  aarvanta  all 


m. 

Hear  the  atreain — to  Its  Mask  MU-atdm 
Bopaleasly,  ftnltlaaaly  eUnging ; 

Coraad,  that  It  navar  shall  tarry 
TUI  ths  laat  trnmpat  la  ringing — 

Baar  bow  ita  anrga  is  hoarss, 

Inahad  by  tha  tsmpMt’a  coarse  I 
Bark  I  bow  it  groans  thro’  tbs  Night, 

Lika  tha  groan  of  The  Jaw  la  bis  flight  1 
The  Jaw  who  la  enrsad,  like  tha  river, 

To  march  thro’  tha  Ages  forever ; 

Marching  thro’  every  elimo— 

Marching  on  thro’  all  time  I 

IV 

A  fcrm  eronchlng  low  by  the  way  side, 

1  sea  1  thro’  a  rant,  tossed  aannder 

la  tha  shroud  of  tbs  storm,  by  the  moon-boma. 
la  It  Ha,  Night  of  wrath— Night  of  wondarf 
Look  t  era  tha  ray  bath  aped — 

I  have  look'd  ■,  ba  is  dead  I 
Bath  kc  snifarad  a  curs*  and  a  ban — 

This  nowtanantloM  clay  of  a  man? 

Aya  I  ha  died  with  a  corse  on  his  spirit  I 
O’er  the  howl  of  tha  tempest  I  hear  it. 
Floating  athwart  the  gloom 
From  whara  yon  turrets  boom. 

V. 

Tondar,  wbera  loom  tha  dun  tnrrata, 

Lifta  from  the  plain  a  bir  dty  : 

•antis  hearts  throb  In  ita  mansiona— 

Haarta  that  dim  bright  eyes  with  pHy. 

Let  the  grim  tempest  roar  I 
Gey  ia  the  dancing  floor  I 
a  a  a  a  a  a 
Tat  tha  Beggar,  while  aeboaa  tha  mirth. 

Lias  atark  on  tha  rain-secking  aarth. 

And  ths  winds  with  arat  wither’d  bavaa  straw 
him. 

Do  yon  know  now  tha  one  enraa  that  slaw  himf 

Bark  I  how  tha  thundara  roar  I 
•od  I  sbaU  I  sleep  no  mors  f 

Ckia  D.  Oaaama. 

mtadelpMa,  February,  ISM. 

’THB  IsAMT  nT>PBR. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  supply  but  a 
email  portion  of  onr  snbecribers,  or  the  editora 
who  published  our  prospectus  for  1868,  with  the 
splendid  engraving  which  we  promised  them, 
but  we  are  printing  the  engraving  and  sending 
H  oflT  as  fast  as  the  work  can  be  done.  The  en¬ 
graving  ia  so  large  and  snch  a  beautiful  work  of 
art,  the  printing  has  to  be  done  slowly.  We 
are  much  gratified  to  And  that  wherever  the 
engraving  is  received,  it  gives  most  abundant 
satisfaction,  far  surpassing  the  expectations  of 
those  who  receive  it.  Many  snbscribers  and 
agents  are  writing  ns  to  that  effect,  and  the  ed- 
Hora  to  whom  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to 
send  it  are  apeaUng  of  it  in  the  highest  terms. 
▲  subsorlber  in  Ohio  asks  us  a  question  to  be 
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answered  in  our  pages,  aud  in  doing  so,  we  take 
the  liberty  to  pnbliah  an  extract  from  his  letter, 
*  Hiiuif,  Portage  County,  Ohio. 

nbnutryia,  18M. 

liassas.  0.iKtiaTB  &Co., 

Dear  Sirs. — reoelred  my  premium,  as  a  auhserlber 
to  “  Emerson  and  Putnam” — the  magniflcent  Engrar- 
ing  of  the  last  Supper.  It  far  exceeds  my  expectations, 
and  I  thank  you  kindly  for  such  a  handsome  and  tsI- 
uable  present.  Such  an  honorable  fulfilment  of  your 
promise  gires  me  a  reiy  high  opinion  of  yon.  ”  May 
your  shadows  nerer  grow  leas,”  and  may  ”  Ememon 
and  Pntnam”  go  on  prospering  and  to  prosper.  I  pro- 
nounee  the  Magazine  a  first  rate  one. 

Can  you  supply  the  back  Nos.  of  ”  Emerson”  con¬ 
taining  such  part  of  the  Ufe  of  Washington  as  yon 
hare  not  giren  this  year  f  Please  answer  in  the  next 
No.  of  the  monthly. 

L.  W  T. 

All  the  back  numbers  of  the  Magazine  can  be 
Aumished  from  its  commencement.  The  Life 
of  Washington  commeuced  with  the  Juiy  num¬ 
ber,  1857.  Major  Downing  commenced  with 
January,  1857. 


Judge  OonglM  In  the  Senate. 

An  independent  Washington  correspondent 
says,  the  “  little  giant”  is  very  short  in  stat¬ 
ure,  but  of  such  physical  proportions,  aside 
from  this  lack,  as  instantly  to  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  stranger.  A  very  large  head, 
connected  with  broad  and  powerfully  built 
shoulders  by  a  short,  full  neck,  a  chest  suffi¬ 
ciently  roomy  to  contain  the  lungs  of  a  giant, 
and  a  pair  of  short,  dumpy  legs,  complete  the 
physical  picture  of  the  “  little  giant  ”  if  we 
except  the  broad,  lofty  Webeterian  brow,  and 
the  deepest,  cavernous  eyes  that  sparkle  and 
glow  when  excited,  like  miners’  lamps,  beneath 
it.  It  is  the  tremendous  brain-power,  lodged 
in  that  perpendicular  precipice  of  a  forehead, 
and  shooting  out  its  fires  from  its  shadowed 
eyes,  that  have  given  him  the  sobriquet  which 
be  will  carry  to  his  grave.  When  excited  and 
in  full  fiow  of  debate,  that  massive  head  rolis 
and  shakes  with  the  emphasis  of  his  thought, 
and  the  huge  band  doubles  until  the  nails  in¬ 
dent  the  palm,  or  else  the  broad  open  hand  re¬ 
ceives  the  blow  of  its  mate,  and  italicises  the 
sentence  with  a  stunning  report  The  sweat 
pours  fh>m  him  profusely,  and  falls  fbom  bis 
forehead,  or  is  thrown  clear  of  his  shoulders 
by  those  Inimical  shakes  of  the  head,  as  the 
rain-drops  are  shaken  from  the  trees  by  a 
storm.  Add  to  this  a  thick  bushy  head  ot 
black  hair  and  a  restless  oneaqr  feeling,  which 
prevents  his  being  at  rest  tor  five  oonseoutiva 


minutes,  and  keeps  him  moving  from  one 
point  to  another  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and 
my  picture  of  the  *•  little  giant”  is  complete. 

A  Dog  at  tixe  Theatre. 

The  following  pleasant  incident  is  related  in 
an  Ehjglish  paper :  As  the  play  of  Jesse  Vere 
was  being  performed  at  the  Woolwich  Theatre, 
and  when  a  scene  in  the  third  act  had  been 
reached,  in  which  a  “terrific  struggle”  for  the 
possession  of  a  child  takes  place  between  the 
fond  mother  and  two  “  hired  niffians,"  a  large 
Newfoundland  dog,  which  had  by  some  means 
gained  admittance  with  his  owner,  into  the  pit, 
leaped  over  the  heads  of  the  musicians  in  the 
orchestra,  and  flew  to  the  rescue,  seizing  one 
of  the  assassins,  and  almost  dragging  him  to 
the  ground.  He  was  with  difficulty  removed 
and  dragged  off  the  stage.  The  dog,  which  is 
the  property  of  the  chief  engineer  of  H.  M.  ship 
Buffhlo,  has  been  accustomed  to  the  society  of 
children,  for  whom  he  has  on  many  occasions 
evinced  strong  proofs  of  affection. 

Reprints  off  back  Numbers, 

Notwithstanding  the  large  editions  of  our  Ma¬ 
gazine,  which  we  calculated  would  be  sufficient 
to  carry  ns  through  the  year,  we  find  we  shall 
soon  have  to  reprint  some  of  the  numbers.  The 
January  number  is  already  exhausted,  and 
will  be  reprinted  as  early  as  possible.  New 
snbscribers,  therefore,  who  fail  to  receive  the 
J annary  number  with  their  subsequent  numbers, 
will  please  to  bear  in  mind  the  cause.  They 
will  surely  receive  the  missing  number  as  soon 
as  It  can  be  reprinted,  which  will  be  done  at  in¬ 
tervals  betweeen  the  printing  of  the  regular 
numbers. 

Books  Received  at  this  Office. 

Jjfe  and  Writings  of  Gerald  Griffin.  8  voL., 
Illustrated.  New  York,  1).  A  J.  Sadlier. 

The  Family  Doctor,  Being  hints  for  the 
family  use,  divested  of  all  needless  technicalities 
Elaborately  Illustrated.  Philadelphia,  John  C. 
Potter — New  York,  Evans  A  Co. 

Dunglison’s  Medical  Dictionary.  Designed 
mostly  for  medical  scholars,  but  of  great  value 
to  the  general  student.  Fifteenth  edition. 
Philadelphia,  Blanchard  A  Lea. 

Life  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane.  By  William  Elder. 
Philadelphia,  Childs  and  Peterson. 

To  Rdltors  and  Corrsspondonts. 

Please  direct  all  papers  and  periodicals  to 
Emerson's  Magazine,  and  not  to  Oaksmith  A 
Co.  With  the  latter  direction  we  are  taxed 
with  postage— with  the  former,  we  are  entitled 
to  the  editorial  privilege  of  free  exchange. 


